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“AWARDED TO. 


Geographical 


Dear Sir :—I am ha y to: u that this. the World's 
has awarded happy the you ? 


 BIGHEST HONOR, ‘BESTOWED: 


upon any American for Educational : Works—namely, the Medal of Progress, in congidenitton: “of the. 


reat service you have rendered-to the cause of e ucation in the production. of your hehe at of your 


‘Pext-Books and Wall I you on this .well-deserved your, 
merits ‘JOHN D, PHELBRICK, ~~ 
8. and Mass. Commissioner to Hee Vienna Exposition 


To Prof. ib. Princeton, N.J.. 


GUYOT’s BOOKS PLACED FIRST 
- BY THE HIGHEST FOREIGN AUTHORITY. 


the on ‘Geograph the Vienna ‘Papasition, to. the: “French 
LAVASSBUR, @ Member 0 the International Jury. Thislearned geographeris a mémber of 
the Institute, Professor in. the College of France, Commisnoner to organize 


thonal System of geographical instruction. 
“They [other geographies] are alt derived from the type by. Prof. Guvor. This’ 


- scholar; whose last Physical Geography and Atlas worthily recalls his first work, “Earth and Man,’ felt 


. that geography needed to be madé @ matter of intelligence rather than memory. Hence he has endeavored 


to impart to his pupils a clear undérstanditg of the great laws of nattire, and: ‘thereby to inspire them: 
with a sentiment of the harmony which governs the arrangement of the world /and while thus render- 


ed the ipstruetion elevated and interesting by general views; and at: the. same, time. simple and — for’ 


children, he has become the founder of a fruitful methody 

“The method most, pursued, or at least the most. original, is. that of Prof, dt 48 
‘founded, like the method which begins with the neighborhood, upon the facility, peculiar to children, of 
understanding and retaining what they see; it ayoids abstract definitioris‘and nomenclatures, making 
use of the scenes ‘in nature, tempests, cascades, forest landscapes, the work of ‘hen; such as hunting, 


* < farming, etci; or the-elementary physical laws of the globe, the winds, séasons, etc. -It interests by pic- 
~ tortal representations which*the instruetion accompanies with descriptions, without: attempting to con- 
fine himself precisely to immediate surroundings. These two methods are both rational, and far pre- 


 ferable to that whiclrconsists in cauging-to be learned by heart, atthe beginning, a Tong series Of abstract 
definitions of? geographical terms, and continues by a series of proper names, seas, islands, cities, ete. 
~ qvithout commentary ; if one adds,—what all authors of. geography. disapprove, but-what certain ones 


: ‘practice,—without, maps, one succeeds in making: geography, wuiek is in itself very, attractive; a study 


the most-distasteful and fruitless.” . 

this review by the United States, “We fina again Biot.’ Guyot, who has 
in mural cartography the same revolution which he has in the rest of geographical instruction. He has.en- 
* deavored especially to make protninent the grand features of physical geography—the courses of waters, 
plains, slopes; plateaus, and ‘elevated chains. émiploys espécially green and buff. colors; resérving 


“white for the most elevated crests.. His map, of the World, his’ North América, and especially his 


~ United States, which have the merits of his atlases” transformed-into the mural style,. are excuted with 
great skill: “The mural maps of other authors, which the United States presented, were very 4nferior. 
‘The of States haa none of the qualities‘which should belong 
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color, your attention was invited to 
methods for teaching children to dis- 
tinguish and know by name the most 
prominent colors. You were urged 
to use such methods for teaching this 


subject as will cause the pupils to 
- make careful comparisons, to notice 
_ resemblances, and distinguish slight 
i differences in colors. For the purpose 
a of aiding you in accomplishing this 
fe work more easily and surely, I have 
ee described several modes of giving 
- lessons on color, which will furnish 


appropriate exercises to aid in se- 
curing the desired training of your 
pupils in habits of accurate observa- 
tion, as well as a knowledge of this 
subject. 

Let me now remind you that your 
success in giving instruction upon 
this subject will depend largely upon 
the manner in which you use these 
methods. If you will receive them as 
illustrative lessons rather than meth- 
ods to be invariably followed, and, 
after becoming familiar with their 
spirit and aim, if you will devise other 
similar exercises having the same end 
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-é PROF. N. A. CALKINS. 
PART II. 


OBJECT-TEACHING—PRIMARY AND SECONDARY COLORS. 


In the previous consideration of 


Notes from Lectures delivered before Primary Teachers at the Saturday Sessions of the N.Y. Normal College. 


in view, but with a better adaptation 
of the lessons to the wants of your 
own pupils, and especially if your 
methods of conducting the lessons 
shall furnish the pupils abundant op- 
portunities for showing that they un- 
derstand the subject, success will at- 
tend your instruction. 

I now propose to invite your atten- 
tion to methods for teaching children 
to distinguish Primary and Secondary 
Colors. 

In order that you may illustrate 
intelligently the lessons on Primary 
and Secondary Colors, you should 
procure, in oil or water-colors, red, 
yellow, and blue, selecting for this pur- 
pose carmine, chrome, and ultramarine ; 
also, a small palette and a couple of 
palette-knives. In addition to these, 
it would be well to get colored papers, 
colored cards, or color-cubes, repre- 
senting the six colors—red, orange, 
vellow, green, blue, purple —also, 
good blue, yellow, and red crayons, 
and a chart of colors. 

Since the methods of giving these 
lessons should be such as to awaken 


and secure an interested attention on 
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the part of the pupils, you may com- 
mence the lesson by placing on the 
palette a little of the d/ue and yellow 
colors. After spreading these out, 
side by side, with the palette-knives, 
request the children to name each of 
these colors; then proceed to mix 
these two colors together within view 
of the class, and request the pupils to 
tell what you are doing. When you 
have produced the green by mixing 
the yellow and the d/ue, ask the pupils: 
“What color do you see now on the 
palette ?” “ What colors did I mix to- 
gether?” “ What color have I made 
by mixing the yel/ow and due ?” 

Next, the teacher should write on 
the blackboard the following: “ Mix- 
ing yellow and blue colors will make 
a green;” and then require the class 
to read it two or three times. 

Before showing the pupils how an- 
other secondary color may be pro- 
duced, require them to show that they 
observed and now understand what 
you did to produce the green color. 
Various exercises may be used for this 
purpose. Some of these I will de- 
scribe, as illustrative lessons. 

Call a pupil to point out, on a chart 
of colors, the two colors that were 
mixed, and require the class to name 
each as it is pointed out; and at the 
same time let one pupil select the 
same colors from colored cards, or 
colored papers, and show them to the 
class; and another pupil select a col- 
ored card to represent the color pro- 
duced by mixing the yellow and blue, 
and show it to the class; at the same 
time the pupil with the pointer may 
point to the green on the chart of 
colors. Continue this exercise with 
different pupils until ali appear to 


know the fact that green may be made 
by mixing yellow and blue. 

For your second illustration of 
secondary colors, place on the palette, 
side by side, ved and yellow. After the 
pupils have observed and given the 
names of these, proceed to mix them 
together, as before, at the same time 
asking the class to tell what you are 
doing. When you have produced a 
good orange, request the pupils to tell 
what color you made by mixing red 
and yellow. Now, write on the black- 
board: “Mixing red and yellow 
colors will make an orange,” and re- 
quest the pupils to read it two or 
three times. Next call out pupils as 
before, one to point to the red and 
yellow on the chart, one to select those 
two colors from the color-cards, and 
one to select a card to represent the 
color that was produced by mixing red 
and yellow. Continue this exercise 
as with the one for green. 

For a third lesson on mixing col- 
ors, take red and blue, place them on 
a palette, and proceed as in the pre- 
vious lessons, showing that these two 
colors will produce a purple. 

For a fourth lesson on mixing col- 
ors, write on the blackboard the result 
of the illustrations in the three pre- 
vious lessons: 

Mixing ved and yellow will make orange. 

Mixing red and d/ue will make purpie. 

Mixing 4/we and yellow will make green. 
Then call upon three pupils each to 
select from color-cards, or other col- 
ored objects (without telling them the 
names of the colors), two colors that 
will produce another; also call upon 
three other pupils each to select a 
color that would be produced by mix- 
ing the two colors held by each of 
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the first three pupils; afterwards, the 
names of the colors mixed, and of 
those produced may be written on the 
blackboard in two columns—thus : 


First Colors. Second Colors. - 
Orange 
Yellow 


Request one pupil to draw lines 
from the names of the colors that pro- 
duce the orange to the name of that 
color; then another pupil to draw 
lines to indicate whigh two colors 
produce green ; and one to draw lines 
to show which two colors produce 
purple. The pupils may now be told 
that the first colors are called primary 
colors ; that the second colors are called 
secondary colors. They may also be 
told that ¢he primary colors cannot be 
produced by mixing other colors ; that 
each secondary color can be produced 
by mixing two primary colors. 

For exercises to impress these facts 
upon the minds of the pupils, the 
teacher may name secondary colors, 
and request pupils to select the two 
primaries that would produce each. 
The teacher may name one primary 
color and a second’ y color, and re- 
quest a pupil to select the other pri- 


mary to make the given secondary . 


color. Various modifications of these 
exercises may be made by. the skilful 
teacher that will be just as appropri- 
ate as those already described. 

The following method will be found 
a simple, inexpensive, and efficient 
-way to illustrate the formation of sec- 
ondary colors. This mode is the more 


valuable because it gives each of the 
pupils an opportunity of representing 
the same fact simultaneously : 

Procure pieces of colored tissue or 
motto-papers, each about three by 
four inches. Select the best. speci- 
mens of red, yellow, and blue. Distri- 
bute these papers among the pupils, 
giving to each one two different colors. 
The teacher may now take pieces of 
yellow and blue tissue-paper, place one 
upon the other, and hold them up 
toward the window, so that the pupils 
can readily see light through them ; 
then request the children who have 
yellow and blue papers to do the 
same, and to tell what color they see 
through the yellow and blue papers. 
Request the pupils that saw the green 
color to stand and tell what colors 
were placed together to make the 
green. Proceed in a similar way with 
red and yellow ; afterward, with red 
and dlue. 

For another exercise, call upon each 
pupil to look through his colored pa- 
pers, and to tell what color he sees, 
also to name the two colors which 
were placed together to be looked 
through. Then call upon all who 
have suitable papers to show how 
orange is made; then call upon others 
to show how green is made; and others 
to show how purple is made. 

Vary this exercise by asking pupils 
to show the two colors that will make 
green ; then orange; then purple. 

You can also illustrate the fact that 
secondary colors may be produced by 
mixing two primary colors with good 
colored crayons. You may find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to get a 
good red crayon, but you can obtain 
good yellow and d/ue crayons. 
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Take a piece of old white muslin, 
place it on aslate or a piece of smooth 
board, make a broad line on it, at least 
half an inch wide, with a ye//ow crayon, 
then make across the yellow a broad 
line with the d/ue crayon. By mixing 
these, colors a little where they cross 
each other, a green will appear. 

By making similar lines, crossing 
each other, with red and yellow cray- 
ons, an orange color may be made. 
By using red and d/ue crayons, a purple 
may be made. Similar results may 
be shown on the blackboard, by using 
colored crayons, but the colors will be 
less distinct. 

A good exercise may be had for 
ascertaining how well the pupils re- 
member the several facts that have 
been illustrated with the mixing of 
colors, by calling upon a pupil to 
take a red crayon and make two lines 
on the blackboard; then ask another 
pupil to take another colored crayon 
and draw across one of the red lines 
a color that should be mixed with red 
to make orange. Ask another pupil to 
take a crayon and draw a line across 
the other red one, to show what color 
should be mixed with red to make 
purple. 

Let other pupils make yellow lines, 
and show how green and orange are 
produced. Blue lines may also be 
made, and the. other colors drawn 
across them, to show the formation of 
green and purple. 

Take care to continue each mode of 
illustration until all the pupils under- 
stand it; but also take care to change 
the form of your illustrations of each 
fact before the pupils tire of it. 

I have prepared other apparatus for 
illustrating the primary and second- 
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have painted sectors of yellow and dlue, 


This is much more diffi- 


ary colors. 
cult to procure, and more expensive 
than the materials already named ; 
and it will not enable you to repre- 
sent the facts about mixing colors so 
clearly as you may by means of the 


more simple materials. My chief ob- 
ject in showing this apparatus now is 
that I may illustrate some additional 
facts about color which are worth 
knowing, although you may not find 
them appropriate as matter of instruc- 
tion for the classes now under your 
care. 

You observe that I have on my 
desk circular discs, each about six 
inches in diametgr, made of very thin 
boards. Each disc is fastened at one 
end of an axle, or shaft, which is fitted 
in two upright standards, so that it 
can be made to revolve rapidly. On 
the disc which I now hold you can see 
red and yellow, in the form of sectors 
of nearly equal size, arranged so that 
each color alternates with the other. 
Now, by pulling this cord, which is 
wound around the shaft, the disc is 
made to revolve rapidly, as you see, 
and the two colors are so blended by 
the motion that you can distinguish 
neither the primary ved nor yellow, but 
in the place of these you see orange, a 
secondary color. 

On another disc I have painted, in 
sectors, red and d/ue, with the blue 
sectors covering about two-thirds of 
the disc, and the red one-third. By 
revolving this disc rapidly, these two 
colors, red and due, blend together, 
and you see in their place only one 
color, a purple, which is another sec- 
ondary. 

I also have a third disc, on which I 
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in the proportion of two blue sectors 
to one yellow one. Now, from what 
you have already observed, as I made 
the discs revolve which contained 


other colors, you naturally expect to 


see a green when I cause this disc to 
revolve. Please now observe the re- 
sult: You see on this revolving-disc 
neither blue, yellow, nor green, but a 
kind of drab. You have previously 
seen me mix the yellow and dlue paints 
and produce a green thereby ; but you 
now see that these same colors will 
not produce a green by revolving 
them onadisc. Varied and numerous 
experiments have been made in at- 
tempts to produce green by combining 
rays of light, but without success ; 
hence some scientists tell us that 
green is not a secondary color. But 
so far as pertains to the common ex- 
periences of daily life, green may be 
regarded as a secondary color; for it 
is true, as you have seen, that green 
can be produced by mixing yellow and 
blue paints. 


It is not my intention to give you 


a complete course of lessons on the 
various shades, hues, and tints of 
colors, as you can easily find the de- 
sired information in the usual books 
for instruction in object-lessons. I 
shall therefore add but a few hints 
relative to other colors. 

Each color may be changed in hue 
by adding a little of some other color 
to it; as,a little blue added to carmine 
changes it to crimson ; a little yellow 
added to carmine changes it to scar- 
let. Mixing white with crimson pro- 
duces pink ; mixing white with purple 
will produce a lilac. Mixing orange 


and green will produce cétrine—a dark 
greenish yellow. Mixing orange and 
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purple will produce russe¢—a yellow- 
ish brown. 


HARMONY OF COLORS. 


In order to understand harmony of 
colors, we must remember the general 
law which governs it-—namely, that 
there must be grouped together the three 
primary colors. If two of the primaries 
be present in a secondary, as in orange, 
the remaining primary, which is due, 
must be placed with the orange to 
produce harmony. The reason for 
this will appear evident when we con- 
sider that ight, which is composed ot 
the primary colors, is more agreeable 
to the eye than any single color. 
When either red or blue is looked at 
for some time, it produces an uneasy 
sensation in the eye. To soothe this 
organ, there is need of the presence of 
such other color or colors as would 
produce a light-like color if combined 
with the one already present. Sup- 
pose the color observed be green, 
(which is composed of ye//ow and dlue), 
we must place with the green the re- 
maining primary color, red, to pro- 
duce an agreeable sensation in the 
eye. 

A color added to another color, to 
complete the primary group, is com- 
plementary to the color to which it is 
thus added. Yellow is complementary 
to purple. Red is complementary to 
green. Blue is complementary to 
orange. Yellow and blue would form 
the complement to red. Red and yel- 
low would form the complement to 
blue, etc. Colors that are complementary 
of each other harmonize. Hence, to 
determine whether a color will har- 
monize with another, we must decide 
whether it is complementary of that 
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color. Thus, you may understand 
that what is called harmony of colors, 
is based on something more perma- 
nent than fashion or mere taste—that 
true harmony in colors cannot be 
changed by fashion. 

Harmony of Colors may be proper- 
ly classed with useful knowledge, 
since it enters into works of art, deco- 
rations of dwellings, the selection and 
arrangement of materials of dress, and 
into various matters of daily life. It 
is both useful and interesting as a 
matter of instruction. But to be most 
useful, the instruction should consist 
more of exercises for training the 
pupils to discriminate when the colors 
harmonize, than of the mere memory 
of facts as to which colors do appear 
well together. These lessons will be 
more generally useful to girls than to 
boys; and girls will doubtless take 
most interest in them. 

It now remains for me to tell you 
how lessons in harmony of colors may 
be given. 

Procure colored papers, or silks of 
different shades, as dark and light 
red, yellow, green, blue, orange, pur- 
ple, brown, gray, etc. Cut from each 
color squares of two sizes—three inch- 
es and twoinches. Place a two-inch 
red square ona three-inch green one, 
and a two-inch green square on a three- 
inch red one. Attach one edge of the 
smaller square to the larger one, with 
gum, sa as to allow the color of the 
larger square to show around the 
smaller one. Arrange squares of yed- 
low and purple, blue and orange, dark 
red and gray, pale green and violet, in 
the same way. Show these pairs of 
colors to the pupils, and request them 
to notice whether the colors thus 


placed together look well or give a 
pleasant sensation to the eye. Re- 
quest the pupils to select from the 
group of colors thus shown those 
that please them best. Next call 
pupils to select from the separate 
colors those that they think will look 
well together, and arrange them in 
similar pairs; also request the pupils 
to notice whether the two colors that 
look well are both primaries, or onea 
primary and the other a secondary. 

After two or three lessons for ob- 
serving colors that look well together, 
arrange another set of colored squares, 
as follows: Red and orange ; yellow and 
orange ; blue and green ; yellow and 
green ; blue and purple ; red and purple. 
Show this group of colors to the pu- 
pils and request them to decide whe- 
ther these look as well as those of the 
other group. Then place a square of 
red and green, and one of ved and 
orange, before the pupils, and let them 
tell which appears better. Make sim- 
ilar comparisons with other colors, so 
as to afford abundant exercise in 
discriminating colors that harmonize 
from those that do not. 

Give a lesson in which special at- 
tention shall be called to the fact that 
when primary colors harmonize with 
secondaries, the primary used is not 
either of those that produce the sec- 
ondary .with which it harmonizes. 
Make the pupils familiar with this 
fact by requiring them to select pri- 
mary colors to harmonize with sec- | 
ondaries which you show them ; also 
by requiring them to select secondary 
colors to harmonize with primaries 
which you show them. Now tell the 
pupils, When selecting colors to harmo- 
nize, you must choose those which contain 
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the three primary colors, in some of thetr 
shades. 

By placing each of the colors on 
white paper or muslin, the pupils may 
be led to observe that when deep col- 
ors are placed with white, the colors 
become strunger or more brilliant. 
In the same manner, they may be 
shown that these colors appear less 
brilliant and lighter when placed on 
black than they do when alone. 

Boys may be interested by telling 
them that red flags are signals of 
danger, white flags signals of safety, 
green ones of caution. Both boys 
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and girls will be interested in learn- 
ing that red is an emblem of war ; 
blue an emblem of faith; green an em- 
blem of hope; purple an emblem of 
royalty ; white an emblem of purity. 
During all the lessons on harmony 
of color, as well as in the previous 
lessons, you should bear in mind that 
your chief purpose is to train the pu- 
pils to distinguish the differences, re- 
semblances, and relations of color, 
and that you can succeed in doing this 


‘only by exercises that will cause the 


pupils to use their own powers of 
observation. 


Of all the gifts which God has be- 
stowed upon man, there is none which, 
considered in reference to the import- 
ance of its results, can be compared 
with language. 

Without it, man would have been 
unable to comprehend a verbal ex- 
pression of the-will of his Creator, 
and would have had no guide but the 
promptings of instinct. And as he 
would have been incapable cf receiv- 
ing any new ideas, so also would he 
have been incapable of imparting any. 
Even had he been able, by the force 
of abstract reasoning, to evolve new 
ideas out of his own mind, he would 
have had no means of communicating 
them to his contemporaries, much less 
of bequeathing them to posterity. 
There could, therefore, have been no 
progress in knowledge, either human 
or divine; and from generation to 
generation the mind of man would 
have lain fallow. 
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G. WASHINGTON MOON, F. R. S. L. 


Nor would the superiority of his 
intellect have added to his happiness. 
On the contrary, without the posses- 
sion of language, the superiority of 
his intellect would have served only 
to fill his soul with yearning, fruitless 
desires for closer intercourse and com- 
munion with his fellow-men, and with 
futile aspirations after the unknown. 
And as he would have been supreme 
in unutterable longings, so also would 
he have been supreme in wretched- 
ness. His hopes, desires, and aspira- 
tions, having no adequate power of 
expression, could have drawn forth 
no sympathy ; his griefs and regrets, 
being locked up in the solitude of his 


own heart, could have received no 


alleviation ; and his purest joys would 
have been barren of that sweetest of 
all delights—the rapture of sharing 
them with another. 

We think too little of this gift, and 
give too little time and attention to 
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the improvement of it. Yet he who, 
besides possessing a loving heart and 
a powerful and cultivated intellect, 
has the widest and most eloquent 
command of language, will always 
have the greatest influence for good 
over his fellow-men. If this is, as I 
firmly believe it to be, an indisputable 
fact, you will unhesitatingly pardon 
me for pressing it upon your careful 
consideration. 


Grammatical criticisms are, I am 
well aware, very uninteresting to most 
persons, and are extremely difficult to 
make absorbingly interesting to any 
one. The subject has neither the at- 
traction of nowelty nor the charm of 
that which is antiquated. Whatever 
is novel respecting language requires 
the sanction of usage before it can 
become valuable; and whatever is 
antiquated in it is condemned as 
obsolete. 

I feel, therefore, that I need your 
special indulgence while, for a short 
time, I direct your attention to certain 
popular errors in English. 

Beginning with the indefinite arti- 
cle “a” or “an,” I ask, what is more 


common in print than to find the lat- 


ter word used rather than the former 
whenever it has to precede such a 
word as “European,” or “universal ?” 
Until very recently, Zhe Times inva- 
riably put “az” instead of “a” before 
all words beginning with a vowel. 
Latterly it has shown signs of a 
change in this respect; and I do not 
doubt that soon the error will be ban- 
ished from the pages of that most ac- 
curate paper. In the copy published 
on the 15th of this month,* mention is 


* London Times, February, 1875. 
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made of “a university” and “a uni- 
versal bishop.” This is certainly an 
improvement. 

It seems to be the opinion of those 
wko write “az university,” “az Euro- 
pean war,” “az oneness of sentiment,” 
etc., that the only rule to be followed 
in this matter is that we must always 
employ “az” before a word beginning 
with a vowel or with “” mute, and 
“a” before a word beginning with a 
consonant. I would ask those writers 
what they imagine to. be the reason 
for the change from “a” to “an,” or 
from “an” to “a.” Surely, the tact 
that such expressions as those which 
I have instanced are never heard in 
conversation, might have taught the 
lesson, that the question, whether we 
should use “a” or should use “az” in 
any particular sentence, must be de- 
termined solely by euphony. Even 
those persons themselves who write 
thus incorrectly, would never speak 
so. They would never talk to you of 
“an one-pound note;” and why? Be- 
cause, in speaking, they are guided 
by the ear, and guided correctly ; 
whereas, in writing, they are guided 
by the eye, and consequently are led 
into error. 

The expression, “such a” one,” or 
“an one-pound note,” is as incorrect 
as would be the expression, “az won- 
derful person.” If “one” had the 
sound of the first syllable in “ only ” 
(which word is really “ ove-Zy’’), then, 
of course, it would require “an” be- 
fore it, as in the case of the expres- 
sion, ‘‘an only son;” but as “one” is 
pronounced as if spelled witha “w” 
before it, it must be preceded by “ a.” 

An equally common error is the 
using of the compound. word, “ an- 
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other” instead of “tke other.” For 


example, Archbishop Trench says, in. 


his admirable work—Zaglish Past and 
Present : “ When you compare two of 
these dictionaries with one another,” 
etc. But “another” is indefinite; 
whereas, nothing could be more defi- 
nite fan the comparing of two things, 
each with the other. Therefore, he 
ought not to have spoken of compar- 
ing them with one azother, or one 
with azother, but of comparing one 
with ¢he other. 

Again, the Archbishop says: “ We 
see how closely the words approach 
one another,” which is an expression 
that would be allowable if gised con- 
cerning more than two words, but is 
wholly inadmissable when used, as he 
used it, respecting two only; because, 
if two things approach each other, 
each approaches /Ae other. In all 
such cases, the definite article, not the 
indefinite, should be used. 

This error is of frequent occurrence 
in our English Bible. Two examples 
will be sufficient. In Genesis xxxi, 49, 
we read, “The Lord watch between 
me and thee when we are absent one, 
from another.” And in Daniel vy, 6, 
we read that Belshazzar’s knees smote 
“one against another;” and yet, I sup- 
pose, he had but two. 

That the English translators of the 
Bible well knew the difference be- 
tween “an” and “the,” is evident from 
Ezekiel vii, 2, where it is said, “Az 
end, ¢he end is come!” 

The difference between the definite 
articlé and the indefinite was never 
more clearly pointed out than it was 
by Charles James Fox when, contrast- 
ing -his own command of language 
with the superior command pos- 
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sessed by Pitt, he said: “I never 
want @ word, but Pitt never wants 
the word.” 

With regard to the word “other,” 
what strange nonsense its omission 
from a sentence sometimes makes of 
what is written. For instance, notice 
the absurdity in the following passage 
taken from Numbers xii, 3: “ Now, 
the man Moses was very meek, above 
all the men which were upon the face 
of the earth.” Upon which statement 
we may remark that if it was so, then 
he was meeker than himself. Of Sol- 
omon, too, it is said, in 1 Kings iv, 31, 
that he was “wiser than all men;” 
therefore, wiser than himself, for the 
expression “ a// men” would certainly 
include him. 

The error occurs in the New Testa- 
ment also. In Mark iv, 31, it is said 
of a grain of mustard-seed chat, “ when 
it is sown in the earth, it is less than 
all the seeds that be in the earth ;” 
therefore, less than itself, of course. 

The translators should have said 
that Moses was meek above all other 
men; that Solomon was wiser than all 
other men; and that the mustard-seed 
is less than all other seeds. 

As some writers err by omitting the 
word “other,” so some err in their use 
of it. Henry H. Breen, the author of | 
that excellent work of criticism — 
Modern English—wmakes a singular 
mistake in his use of it in a certain 
passage in that work. He there says: 
“In regard to mere length of sen- 
tences, Wilson and all other writers 
are surpassed by Hazlitt.” It is evi- 
dent that if Wilson and a other wri- 
ers are surpassed by Hazlitt, then 
Hazlitt himself (being of necessity in- 
cluded in the phrase, “all other writ- 
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ers ”—z. ¢., other than Wilson) is sur- 
passed by himself. 

The expression, “of ad/ others,” must 
not pass without a word of censure. 
In Zhe Times of October 22d, 1874, 
there is a leading article on the report- 
ed capture of Nana Sahib, of whose 
atrocities the writer thus speaks: “The 
crime of Cawnpore marked him out 
as the one man of all others on whom 
vengeance ought to have been inflict- 
ed with exemplary severity.” But 
how can one man be another man? 
One man can be aédove all others, but 
he cannot be of all others, nor of any 
others. The words contradict them- 
selves; “of” is inclusive; “others” is 
exclusive; hence the incongruity— 
for how can a man be at the same 
time both zwcluded and excluded from 
a given category? How can a man 
be “of all others ?” 

Obvious as is this error to any re- 
flective person, it is, nevertheless, a 
very common one, even among writers 
on language. I have in my possession 


a little work by F. Vesey, entitled Zhe 


Decline of the English Language, and 
the error occurs in a quotation on the 
very title-page ! 

“Other” is frequently followed by 


_ “but,” when it ought to be followed 


by “than.” Professor Bain, for in- 
stance, says, in an article in the Fort- 
nightly Review, number |xix, page 211: 
“When you are sufficiently matured 
for the enjoyment of. poetry of any 
kind, you will take delight in reading 
Chaucer for yourself, with no other aid 
but the notes of the learned editor.” 
The professor should have said either 
“with xo aid but the notes,” or “ with 
no other aid than the notes.” 

In Genesis xxviii, 17, we read, “ This 


is none other but the house of God.” It 
should be “ other than.” 

The word “other” is redundant in 
the expression, “I had no other alter- 
native,” because it is embodied in the 
word “alternative.” To use that ex- 
pression is equivalent to saying, oe | 
had no other other choice.” 

Closely related to the word “ other” 
is the word “either.” This, which 
means one of two, is very erroneously 
used sometimes to signify “ each,” or 
“doth.” For example, in Revelations 
xxii, 2, it is said, “On ether side of 
the river was there the tree of life.” 
In Leviticus x, 1, we are told that 
“Nadab amd Abihu, took either of 
them his censer,.and put fire therein.” 
And in John xix, 18, it is said that 
“They crucified Jesus and two other 
with him, on ether side one, and Jesus 
in the midst.” In all such sentences, 
the word “either” should be “each.” 
* On each side of the river,” etc. 

Reverting to the word “ du#,” I re- 
mark that its redundant use is very 
common; and, strangely enough, 
makes the speaker say just the re- 
verse of that which he intended to 
say. In English Past and Present, fourth 


edition, page 177, Archbishop Trench - 


says: ** Words that have changed their 
meaning have often a deceivableness 
about them, so that a man _ never 
doubts du¢ that he knows their inten- 
tion. * * * * whien, indeed, it is 
altogether otherwise.” Now, as the 
meaning of “dut,” as here used, is 
“except,” the Archbishop ‘really ex- 
cludes from a man’s belief the very 
thing of which he affirms that the 
man is confident! As I said, the re- 
dundant use of the word “édu¢” makes 
the speaker say the exact reverse of 
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that which he intended. Omit from 
the quotation the word “dwu#,” and all 
is clear. It will then. read thus: 
“Words that have changed their 
meaning have often a deceivableness 
about them, so that a man never 
doubts [but] that he knows their in- 
tention. * * * * when, indeed, 
it is altogether otherwise.” The Arch- 
bishop has said, “a man never doubts 
but that he knows,” which is equiva- 
lent to saying that he does doubt that 
circumstance. 


The error occurs in the book of Job . 


also, chapter xii, verse 2, where, with 
bitter irony, Job says, “ No doubt but 
ye are the people, and wisdom shall 
die with you.” 

However, perhaps the Archbishop 
used the word “ doudt” in the sense of 
its very opposite, “deltef.” Strange as 
it may seem, this is no uncommon 
error. Inan introduction to Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, page 39, a writer 
says, “I doubt that his partiality for 
his author has carried him too far.” 
Obviously, from the context, the mean- 
ing is, “ I dedéeve that his partiality for 
his author has carried him too far.” 

The frequency of the habit of saying 
the reverse of that which is intended 
is very remarkable. Persons say of 
perfunctory service, “ He evidently did 
not do more than he could help;” but 
they mean that he did not do more 
than he could xot help. The most 
common form of the error is the using 
of two negatives; such as, “It won’t 
rain, I don’t think,” though the speak- 
er means that he does think that it will 
not rain. But I need not now refer 
to any such errors. 

The use of “no” for “not” is of fre- 
quent occurrence. Archbishop Trench 
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says, in English Past and Present: 
“ Hardly knowing whether they shall 


become such or zo.” In Exodus, too 
(xvi, 4), we read: “ That I may prove 
them whether they will walk in my 
law or no.” In the New Testament, 
also, the same error is found. For 
instance, in Luke xx, 22, it is asked: 
“Ts it lawful to give tribute unto Ce- 
sar or no?”—t. ¢., “Is it lawful or xo 
lawful?” In each of the foregoing 


passages, the “xo” should be “ ”— 


“Is it lawful or not?” etc. 

The consideration of the word “o' 
naturally leads us to that of the word 
“ none,” which is compounded of “ xo” 
and “one.” The word, in both its 
forms, is found in Isaiah xxxiv, 16: 
“Seek ye out the book of the Lord, 
and read; mo one of these shall fail, 
none shall want her mate.’ It is evi- 
dently singular, yet it is often used 
as if it were plural. Persons say, 
“ There are none;” “ None Aave come.” 

In 1 Kings x, 21, we read: “ All the - 
drinking vessels were of gold; none 
were of silver.” It should be, * None 
[z. ¢., no one] was of silver.” 

In the phrase “ each one,” the word 
“one” is redundant, because “ each” 
means “every one.” This error is of 
common occurrence both in ordinary 
conversation and likewise in the Bible. 

So, too, in the phrases “ doth of them”’ 


and of them,” the words “of them”’ 


are redundant, or something worse; 
for the words “doth” and “ a//”” mean 
the whole, whereas, the words “of 
them” mean a part only. 

The erroneousness of the expres- 
sion, “J had rather,” has often been 
exposed. David is represented as 


saying, in Psalm |xxxiv, 10: “I had 
rather be a door-keeper in the house 
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of my God.” But until it be shown 
that it is correct to say, “J had be,” we 
must contend’ that it is incorrect to 
say, “J had rather be ,’ for the adverb 
cannot affect the correctness or the 
incorrectness of the verb to which it 
is joined. 

Equally incorrect is it to say, “J had . 
sooner.” Yet, in the Saturday Review, 
number 694, page 220, we find this 
expression: “We had sooner read a 
book of Archbishop Trench’s.” 

The error has, doubtless, arisen 
from the abbreviation of “JZ would 
rather,” “I would sooner,” into “Z’d 
rather,” “I’d sooner ;’ and then the 
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origin of the abbreviation has been 
supposed to be “J had,” instead of 
“ZT would.” 

The word “ rather,” like many other 
adverbs, is often misplaced. It is so 
in the following sentence in Arch- 
bishop Trench’s English Past and Pres- 
ent: “It rather modified the structure 
of our sentences than the elements of 
our vocabulary.” Trench should have 
said, not “ /¢ rather modified,” but “ It 
modified the structure of our sen- 
tences rather than the elements of our 
vocabulary.” 

[To be concluded.) 


EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


F. B. 


In many of the States an especial 
effort is now being made to secure a 
proper representation of their educa- 
tional interests at the Centennial Ex- 
hibition of 1876. This will be done 
in various ways: By photographic 
views of buildings, external as well 
as internal; by models of buildings, 
some of which admit of being opened 
so as to show methods of warming 
and ventilation, etc. ; by specimens of 
furniture and apparatus; by maps and 
plans, showing the laying out of 
grounds and internal arrangements 
of buildings; by charts and diagrams 
showing statistics of schools and in- 
stitutions through a series of years; 
by specimens of text books and of 
students’ work, and, in short, by what- 
ever means it is possible to show 
the present condition, or to compare 


H. 


the present with the past. The latter 
can best be done by placing the old 
by the side of the new, thus enabling 
the observer to compare, at a glance, 
the improvements of the age, in a 
matter that so nearly concerns our 
common welfare as a nation, and upon 
which depends so much of hope for 
the future. j 

In the organization of a programme, 
the details, so faras they concern our 
public schools, have been left to the 
several State organizations or officers 
having these interests in charge. 
While nearly every other Northern 
State is taking action in this matter, 
the State of New York, which has so 
much that is really good to show, has 
thus far done nothing. 

Will the foreigners who may attend 
the Exhibition infer from this that 
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education is undervalued in the State? 
Will our own citizens be satisfied, as 
they notice the omission? 

It is not yet too late to remedy the 
neglect, and much may be accom- 
plished through the local enterprise 
of the schools themselves. _ 

For the academic and collegiate 
interests of the State, the regents of 
the university are considering the 
means by which the results of educa- 
tion, its condition and prospects, so 
far as depends upon them, can best be 
shown. But here separate institutions 
have opportunities depending upon 
themselves, which, if improved, will 
secure the most valuable results. 
Circulars have been issued by the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, 
suggesting that each separate academy, 
seminary or graded school prepare its 
own historical and statistical sum- 
mary, and publish the same with their 
catalogue or annual report for 1876, 
and specimen histories are prepared. 
To secure a general interchange of 
these, it is proposed that a sufficient 
edition be printed off and sent to that 
office at Washington, where they will 
be made up into sets, and returned, so 
that each institution, public or pri- 
vate, participating in the exchange, 
will own-for its own library a full 
series of the wiole. The details of 
this plan may be easily learned by 
sending for the circulars. 
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Any ward school, or other local in- 
stitution, has thus at its own com- 
mand the means for securing for itself 
a permanent advantage at moderate 
cost. As for the higher educational 
institutions, including colleges and 
professional schools, carefully pre- 
pared series of inquiries have been 
issued, and the returns that begin to 
come in indicate a general intention 
to co-operate throughout the country. 
The results of these inquiries will ap- 
pear in a special report. 

In sketching this outline of the 
prospects of education at the Centen- 
nial, we desire to avoid censure for 
any apparent neglect, and seek only 
to direct attention to the question, 
while there is still time for action. 

The States that have issued circu- 
lars in behalf of an educational exhi- 
bit are as follows: 


Connecticut, Maine, New Jersey, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, 

Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, Missouri, Rhode Island, 
Kentucky, New Hampshire, Tennessee. 


In some other States measures are 
in progress, but we have seen no cir- 
culars excepting from the above. 
The most favorable indications are 
reported from Arkansas, Maryland, 
and Wisconsin. May we not soon 
include in this list the “ EMPIRE 
STATE?” 
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MY SONG. 


You ask a song, 
Such as of yore, an Autumn’s eventide, 
Some blest boy-poet caroll’d—and then died. 
1 Nay, 7 have sung too long. 


Say, shall I fling ~ 

A sigh to Beauty at her window-pane? 

I sang there once; might I not once again ?— 
Or tell me whom to sing. 


The peer of Peers? 
Lord of the wealth that gives his time employ— 
Time to possess, but hardly to enjoy— 

He cannot need my tears. 


The man of mind, 
Or priest, who darkens what is clear as day? 
I cannot sing them, yet I will not say 

Such guides are wholly blind. 


The Orator? 
; He quiet lies where yon fresh hillock heaves ; ‘ 
’T were well to sprinkle there those laurel-leaves : 
He won—but never wore. 

| Or shall I twine 
( ; A Cypress? Wreath of glory and of gloom— 
i To march a gallant soldier to his doom, : t 
i Needs fuller voice than mine. ‘ 

No lay have I— 
| i ‘ No murmured measure meet for your delight, ° 
_ No song of Love and Death, to make you quite P 
aa Forget that we must die. t 
Something is wrong— 5 
; The world is over-wise; or, more’s the pity, T 
‘a These days are far too busy for a ditty, a 
zZ Yet take it—take my Song. on 


—Frederick Locker, in the Spectator. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


THOS. HUNTER, PRESIDENT NEW YORK NORMAL COLLEGE. 


Human society is greatly conserved 
by the simple fact that law, medicine, 
and theology have their special 
schools. The peculiar training that 


every man receives in such special’ 


institutions fits him for his own par- 
ticular calling and for no other. It 
takes four years of hard study at West 
Point to enable a young man “to set 
a squadron in the field.” Only a 
generation ago a lad was obliged to 
serve an apprenticeship of seven 
years to master the mysteries of a 
common trade. Generally speaking, 
it is a very difficult thing for any man 
to change his profession or calling, 
especially if that profession or calling 
require prolonged study or constant 
practice. There is, however, one ex- 
ception to this general rule: any per- 
son with a fair share of education may 
‘become a teacher. The school-house 
seems to be the temple of refuge for 
the halt and the blind of all the other 
professions. The lawyer, while wait- 
ing for clients, the physician for pa- 
tients, the clergyman for a congrega- 
tion, can, in the meantime, teach 
school; nay, even while a student 
preparing for a learned profession, 
so-called, he can support. himself by 
school - teaching. The fashionably- 
educated young lady whom misfor- 
tune has suddenly overtaken, and 
who is fit for no other kind of work, 
is found to be a ready-made teacher. 
The fact is, that any person with a 
smattering of knowledge, and with- 
out’ the slightest professional training 
and experience, may be quartered on 
the schools. What the army, the 


navy and the church were in England 
to the younger sons of the nobility 
prior to the establishment of civil-ser- 
vice reform, the schools of the United 
States are to the respectable poor 
who consider themselves above mere 


. manual labor. Competitive examina- 


tions in Great Britain have opened 
every avenue to merit; and, conse- 
quently, energy and intelligence have 
been infused into every department of 
the government. Men are now ap- 
pointed to positions for which they 
have been specially trained, and for 
which they have manifested peculiar 
aptitude. This, too, in a monarchy! 
This amid a privileged class; amidan 
aristocracy eight hundred years old! 
It is sad to think that, owing to the 
influence of the politician, civil-ser- 
vice reform in the United States seems 
to be impossible ; yet surely it ought 
to prevail in all institutions of learn- 
ing, and particularly in the public 
primary schools, where the most 
capable teachers are most needed: It 
is not asking too much to insist that 
no man or woman shall be appointed 
to take charge of forty or fifty chil- 
dren without first passing a _ rigid 


- examination conducted by a body of 


properly-qualified examiners. The 
tax-payers throughout the country 
should demand that no teacher be 
placed in charge of their children un- 
less he can show a diploma from some 
legally-constituted authority. In other 
words, he should be licensed by the 
Faculty of a Normal School. The 
well-being of the future generation is 
a matter of such profound importance 
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that it is really worse than criminal to 
appoint teachers unfit for their work. 

Many honest people maintain that’ 
the State has no right whatever to es- 
tablish public schools, or to assume 
the function of general school-master ; 
that the education of children inheres 
in the parents, and in them alone; and 
that to tax one man for the education 


of another man’s child is an act of — 


tyranny. While we may respect the 
sincerity .of the advocates of these 
opinions, it must be conceded by the 
opponents of the public-school system 
that the vast majority of the people of 
the United States thoroughly believe 
in, and are ardent champions of, free 
common schools as the basis of free, 
republican institutions. It is safe to 
state that, if the matter were put toa 
vote, seven eighths of all the ballots 
cast would be in favor of supporting 
the free-school system intact. There 
is a firm conviction in the national 
mind that democratic liberty must be 
founded on intelligence armong a// the 
people. Men may differ as to the 
extent to which popular education 
should be carried— may differ as to 
details—but there is little difference 
as to the necessity of giving to every 
child in the land, free of cost, such an 
elementary education as will enable 
him to become an intelligent citizen. 
Since the State, in order to conserve 
itself, has been compelled to under- 
take the work of instruction, it is 
clearly the duty of the State to obtain 
the best possible return for the money 
expended. Suppose the State found 
it necessary to become the public 
baker, what would be thought of the 
government that would permit stu- 
dents of law, of medicine, of divinity, 
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and other incompetent persons, to 
work in the public bakeries? The 
people would hoot such a government 
out of existence. And yet this is pre- 
cisely what is done, or permitted, in 
the trade of teaching. But suppose, 
further, that the State found it impos- 
sible to find good journeymen bakers 
in sufficient numbers to bake, in a 
proper and wholesome manner; the 
people’s bread, and that, in conse- 
quence, the people’s flour was being 
sadly wasted, what, under such cir- 
cumstances, would it behoove the 
government to do? Why, clearly to 
institute zormal bakeries to train up a 
sufficient number of competent bakers. 
The material with which the baker 
works is understood of all men; and 
every child in the country knows the 
difference between good and_ bad 
bread. The lawyer unskilled in his 
profession soon sinks to his level ; 
the physician ignorant of medicine 


cannot retain his patients; and even . 
the clergyman devoid of talent and . 


theological knowledge is politely re- 
quested to seek another congregation. 
But the teacher, whose working ma- 
terials are human souls, may blunder 
for years and destroy hundreds of 
children, and yet school boards may 
think him a paragon of perfection, 
and particularly if he possess the pe- 
culiar talents of the drill-sergeant. 
The several State governments, in 
assuming the functions of the parents 
by becoming the public school-mas- 
ters, have evidently failed to do their 
whole duty in this matter of public 
education. They have passed laws, 
appropriated money, and established 
schools; but they have neglected the 
most important part of their work— 
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namely, the appointment of trained 
and competent teachers.: Not-a single 
State in the Union has done its duty 
by the people; not even Massachu- 
setts, which has attended more than 
any other State to the qualification of 
her teachers, has done all that she 
should have done to enable her people 
to obtain an adequate return for the 
great amount of money expended. A 
few facts and figures will demonstrate 
the truth of these statements. 

In 1874, there were employed in the 
United States a total of 241,300 teach- 
ers in the public schools, at a total 
cost of $46,703,295 for salaries alone. 
This is, in round numbers, about $200 
per teacher. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that this average in- 
cludes teachers in district schools 
which are kept open only two or 
three months in the Winter season, 
evening-school teachers, and young 
girls just beginning to teach. The 


States of New York and Ohio will — 
give a fairer idea of the expenditures 


of money for educational purposes. 
The former employs 29,622 teachers, 
at a cost for salaries of $7,601,519, 
which is at the rate of $225 per teach- 
er; and the latter, 22,375 teachers, at 
a cost of $4,614,499 for salaries, which 
is at the rate of $200 per teacher. 
But a better plan of ascertaining how 
teachers are paid is to take the wages 
per month. The average salary paid 
to male teachers in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts is at the rate of $94.33 a 
month; in Rhode Island, $83.65; in 
Connecticut, $69.03; in New Jersey, 
$65.67; in Ohio, $60. The lowest 
salary paid to male teachers is $32.74, 
in the State of Virginia. In five 


States, Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, 


(3) 


and Mississippi, male and female 
teachers receive the same compensa- 
tion. In Virginia there is only a dif- 
ference of 59 centsamonth. Ohiohas 
the honor of paying the highest aver- 
age salary—$45 a month—to female 
teachers; while Maine pays them the 
pitiful amount of $16.20 amonth. On 
the whole, the average salaries of male 
and female teachers is much higher 
than the average wages of skilled 
labor. If the teachers’ work is ex- 
hausting, the hours are short; and if 
exposed to confinement and _ badly- 
ventilated school-houses, they are ex- 
empt from exposure to the inclemen- 
cies of the weather. The compensation 
above mentioned is such as should 
command a fair education and special 
training for the work of instruction. 
The simple questions, then, are: Have 
the several State governments per- 
formed their duty by the children 
whose education they have under- 
taken? Have they by neglect per- 
mitted incompetent persons to become 
the teachers of their schools? Have 
they taken pains to see that the money 
raised by public tax has been wisely 
and economically expended? An ex+ 
amination of the normal system of the 
United States will prove conclusively 
(1) that they have not done their duty, 
(2) that they have permitted their 
schools to be taught by incompetent 
persons, and (3) that the money has 
not been wisely or economically ex- 
pended. 

There were in the United States, in 
1874, one hundred and twenty-four (124) 
normal schools—many of them being 
merely small classes attached to higher 
institutions of learning. For example, 
the normal department of Eureka Col- 
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lege, Ill., contained only 36 students, 
22 male and 14 female; the normal 
department of Delaware College 15 
students, 8 male and 7 female; the 
normal department of Wilberforce 
University 22 students, 10 male and 
12 female, etc. The whole number of 
students in the 124 normal schools 
and departments amounted, in 1874, to 
24,405; the number of graduates to 
1832; and the number of these gradu- 
ates who engaged in teaching to 1386; 
that is to say, for every 171 teachers 
employed, there was but one normal 
graduate. It-has been calculated that 
about one-tenth of all the teachers 
disappear annually from the schools. 
Hence about 24,130 vacancies occur 
every year, and to fill these positions 
the several State governments provide 
1386 trained teachers. Where are the 
other 22,744 teachers educated, where 
are they trained, or are they educated 
or trained at all? In order to furnish 


the common schools of the United - 


States with efficient teachers, there 
should be a total of tooo normal 
schools, containing 250,000 pupils, and 
graduating 25,000 teachers. In other 
words, the States have done about 
one-tenth of what should be done, if 
a proper return be demanded by the 
people for such a vast outlay of 
money. Taking the school age as 
regulated by law, and the school pop- 
ulation is found to amount to 13,875,- 
050, the whole number enrolled in the 
public schools to 8,099,981, and the 
average daily attendance to 4,521,564. 


To instruct this host, an army of | 


241,300 teachers is employed ; and yet 
the means of training this army is 
limited to 124 normal institutions. 
(some of them so imsignificant as 


OF EDUCATION, 


scarcely to deserve the name), with 
their paltry 1832 graduates. 

Even in the States which have been 
foremost in the work of training 
teachers, the normal system is very 
imperfect. Pennsylvania has 11 nor- 
mal schools, with 113 instructors and 
3604 students; Ohio has 1o normal 
schools, with 86 instructors and 2230 
students; New York has g normal 
schools, with 151 instructors and 3518 
students; and Massachusetts has 6 
normal schools, with 52 instructors 
and 976 students. Total, in these four 
great States, 36 normal schools, with 
402 instructors and 10,328 students. 
The total number of graduates in 
these four States, in 1874, was 841, ot 
whom only 574 engaged in teaching. 
The total number of teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools in these 
States was 80,759. Allowing one- 
tenth of these teachers to disappear 
annually, there will be each year, in 
round numbers, about 8,o00 vacancies, 
and only 574 normally-trained gradu- 
ates to fill them. 

Three of the States, in 1874, Florida, 
Nevada and Texas, had no normal 
schools; and seven States, Connecti- 
cut, Michigan, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon and Rhode Island, had 
each but one normal school. North 
Carolina, in its two normal schools, 
had only 94 students; and Iowa, with 
the same number of normal schools, 
had only 63 students. Here are 12 
States with only 1434 students! At 
the rate of graduation in the four 
great States before mentioned, the 
number of trained teachers that could 
be obtained from this number of stu- 
dents would be less than one hundred 


(100). 
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It is needless to pursue statistics 
any farther. If these figures speak the 
truth, the different State governments 
have been culpably remiss in not tak- 
ing efficient means to provide the 
public schools with trained and com- 
petent teachers. But this is not all. 
The legislators in many of the States 
are subject to the charge of sins of 
commission as well as of omission; 
for they have endeavored to dwarf or 
abolish the normal schools already in 
existence. Almost everywhere, year 
after year, the advocates of normal 
instruction have been obliged to bat- 
tle for the very life of the system. 
Ignorance and prejudice, blind con- 
servatism and antiquated custom have 
everywhere arrayed themselves against 
progress andenlightenment. Normal 
schools originated in centres of civil- 


ization, and can only flourish among 


a cultivated community. 

A brief sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of the normal school may be of 
someinterest. The first normal school 
of which we have any account was in- 
stituted by the Abbe de la Salle, while 
canon of the Cathedral of Rheims, in 
1681, and was perfected into the Insti- 
tute of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, in 1684.* In 1697, Augustus 
Herman Franké founded, in connec- 
tion with his orphan school at Halle, 
a teachers’ class, composed of poor 
students, who assisted him certain 
hours in the day in his schools, in re- 
turn for their board and instruction. 
Out of these he selected, in 1704, 
twelve who exhibited the right basis 
of piety, knowledge, and aptness to 
teach, and constituted them his “ Sem- 


* See Barnard’s ¥ournal of Education, for 1863. 
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inarium Preceptorum,” or teachers’ 
seminary. The students of Franké 
soon disseminated throughout Europe 
better methods of teaching and school 
organization. But the chief credit for 
the establishment of teachers’ semin- 
aries justly belongs to Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. In 1735, the first 
regular normal school was founded in 
Pomerania, and the second, in 1748, 
in the city of Berlin, by Hecker, a 
pupil of Franke. Frederick, by a 
royal ordinance in 1752, directed that 
all vacancies in the country schools on 
the crown lands should be supplied by 
pupils from Hecker’s seminary. He 
also allowed an annual stipend for the 
support of twelve alumni of this es- 
tablishment, a number which, in 1788, 


was increased to sixty. The great 


king is entitled to all the more credit 
when it is borne in mind that while he 
was encouraging education and found- 
ing normal seminaries, he was fight- 
ing, single-handed, three of the great- 
est powers in Europe, Austria, France, 
and Russia. In all her troubles Prus- 
sia never forgot to diffuse the bless- 
ings of education; and she is justly 
entitled to be called the mother of the 
normal school. 

Normal schools were introduced 
into Hanover in 1757; into Austria in 
1767; into Switzerland in 1805; into 
France in 1808; into Holland in 1816; 
into England in 1842; into Belgium 
in 1843; and into the United States in 
1839. They have recently been intro- 
duced into South America and Japan. 

The great Napoleon, like the great 
Frederick, realized the importance of 
the normal system, and by a single 
stroke of his pen caused ninety-seven 
normal seminaries to spring into exist- 
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ence. After his fall, the Bourbons per- 
mitted these institutions to sink into 
insignificance. Guizot, while Minister 
of Public Instruction, under Louis 
Philip, made a noble effort to reno- 
vate and restore them, but with partial 
success. It is well known that the 
late emperor manifested little interest 
in public education. Perhaps it would 
have been better for him and his fam- 
ily had the reared the superstructure 
of a liberal empire on a foundation of 
intelligence and morality among the 
masses of the French people. Every. 
thinking man knows that the school 
system of Prussia struck down the 
Austrian at Sadowa, and the French- 
man at Sedan. It is but just, how- 


ever,to state that both these countries. 


have learned a grand lesson, and that 
during the past few years they have 
given very great attention to public 
education’ based on the normal sys- 
tem. Recent events in Europe have 
taught them that national strength 
does not consist in artillery alone, and 
that behind the best needle-gun there 
must be a spirit of intelligence. 


In this connection, a few statistics _ 


in relation to the present condition of 
normal education in the different 
countries of Europe may be of some 
interest. No reliable data could be 
obtained from France and some of 
the minor European States. We have 
enough, however, to show that repub- 
lican America, with its 40,000,000 of 
people and its expenditure of $46,000,- 
ooo on salaries alone, does not hold 
the first rank, as it should, in the 
march of civilization. 

Germany has 169 normal semina- 
ries; Austro-Hungary 118; Italy 115; 
Russia 54; Great Britain and Ireland 
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48; and even Japan (which might 
almost be classed as a European 
State) has 3, and Portugal 2. Space 
will not permit any minute account 
of the normal system in these coun- 
tries; suffice it to say that the stand- 
ard for admission is high, particularly 
in Germany, and the curriculum se- 
vere. The able men who manage 
educational affairs in Europe have 
made the discovery that normal train- 
ing on a slender basis of education is 
of little use, and that to produce the 
best results they must give a course 
of normal instruction to their uni- 
versity graduates. _ 

To Massachusetts belongs the honor 
of having established the first normal 
school in the United States; and it is 
worthy of note that this school was 
founded in Plymouth county, where 


the Pilgrim Fathers first: landed. 


Three normal schools were instituted 
in 1839, one at West Newton, now 
Framingham; one at Bridgewater, 
and one at Westfield. That at Salem 
was founded in 1854. Since then two 
more have been established, one at 
Boston and the other at Worcester. 
Just as the normal system spread out 
in all directions from Berlin, so it has 
spread out all over the United States 
from Massachusetts. The great advo- 
cates of the normal schools were 
DANIEL WEBSTER, EDWARD EVERETT, 
Joun Quincy Apams, and Horace 
Mann. But perhaps the most effect- 


ive worker, certainly the most persist-_ 
ent, was REVEREND CHARLES Brooks, 
pastor of a church in Hingham, who 
obtained his first knowledge of the 
Prussian system of normal seminaries 
from Pr. Julius, a fellow traveller 
across the Atlantic Ocean. 
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At a meeting held at Hanover, Ply- 
mouth county, to consider the ques- 
tion of establishing a normal school, 
John Quincy Adams said: “ We see 


monarchs expending vast sums estab-. 


lishing normal schools through their 
realms, and sparing no pains to con- 
vey knowledge and efficiency to all 
the children of their poorest subjects. 
Shall we be outdone by kings? Shall 
monarchies steal a march on republics 
in the patronage of education on 
which a republic is based ?” 

At the same meeting Daniel Web- 
ster uttered these memorable words: 
“Had I as many sons as Priam, I 
would send them all to the public 
schools." This plan of a_ normal 
school in Plymouth county is designed 
to elevate our common schools, and 
thus to carry out the noble ideas of 
our Pilgrim Fathers.” 

Speaking of the teacher's calling, 
Edward Everett said: “It is nota 
mere piece of job work to which any 
one may tyrn his hand, but a profes- 
sional calling which requires knowl- 
edge, judgment, and experience. The 
teacher must know things in a mas- 
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terly way, curiously, nicely, and in 
their reasons. Our common schools 
are important in the same way as the 
common air, the common sunshine, 
the common rain, invaluable for their 
very commonness.” 

Finally we claim for the normal 
system the following: 

I. It will educate a class of pro- 
fessional teachers. who will impart 
dignity to their calling and command 
the respect of the community. 

I]. It will lead to the' establishment 
of a teachers’ guild which will inev- 
itably and rigorously exclude the in- 
efficient of other professions. 

III. It will tend to create and foster 
a demand, on the part of the public, 
for the services of trained teachers at 
any reasonable cost. 

IV. It will ultimately shorten the 
period of time spent in the public 
school, and reduce the hours of study 
at home by the application of better 
and more simple methods of teaching. 

V. It will enable the public to ob- 
tain a proper equivalent in the correct 
education of their children for the 
vast amount of money expended. 


HILL 


A late work from the pen of an emi- 
nent educator, the ex-President of 
Harvard College, will be read with 
great interest by teachers and parents. 

Dr. Hill elicits the true order of 
studies trom the natural development 
of the mind. 


* The True Order of Studies ; by Thomas Hill, New 
York ; G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


’S TRUE ORDER OF STUDIES. * 


A. J. G. 


The intellect of the child is first 
awakened by the phenomena of mo- 
tion and the shapes of material ob- 
jects. He becomes conscious of an 
outer world of matter moving in 
space and time. He very early recog- 
nizes objects by the shapes, and per- 
ceives the likeness of outline in draw- 
ings of men, horses, dogs, cats, trees, 
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etc. “Geometry deals. purely with 
space, and considers it as divided, and 
portions of it as bounded by surfaces ; 
the surfaces divided and bounded by 
lines ; the lines by points.” There- 
fore our first knowledge is of geome- 
try—the study that comes first in the 
natural, or true order. This knowl- 
edge of geometry may be uncon- 
sciously acquired, yet the child recog- 
nizes objects by their shapes long be- 
fore he can be taught to count them ; 
and so geometry precedes arithmetic. 
The idea of form gives rise to the ab- 
stract idea of number, or arithmetic, 
which comés second in the order, and 
is followed by algebra. 

The child naturally turns his atten- 
tion next to the properties and uses 
of the material world or matter, of 
which he has gained some knowledge, 
and this brings him to the ‘study of 
mechanics, chemistry, mineralogy, 
botany, zoology, geology, etc. 

The effect man has produced upon 
these material objects, all he has said 
or done upon the earth, will now 
become the object of investigation, 
and knowledge will be sought of 
manufactures, commerce, agricul- 
ture, government, war, language, and 
fine arts. 

From the study of the works of man 
to man himself is a natural transition, 
and at a maturer age the scholar be- 
gins to investigate himself, his mental 
and spiritual powers, and thus he 
arrives at the studies of mental phil- 
osophy, zsthetics and ethics. 

At this stage the student naturally 
seeks to gain some knowledge of the 
Creator whose creations have been 
the object of his studies. Such knowl- 
edge he approximates in the study of 


natural theology and religion, which 
complete and crown the order. 

A chapter is devoted to each of 
these branches, and innovations in the 
method of teaching several of them 
are proposed. 

For the geometrical education of 
very young children, the gifts of the 
kindergarten are adapted; also small 
bricks of wood, with which a variety 
of structures can be built—square and 
circular buildings, pyramids, crosses, 
etc. For older pupils, cards on which 
are drawn triangles in different forms, 
circles, ellipses, may be exhibited for 
a few seconds, then withdrawn, and 
the children required to reproduce 
upon their slates, from memory, what 
they have seen. In reply to the sup- 
posed inquiry, “ Of what use are these 
early geometrical conceptions?” Dr. 
Hill says they develop clearness and 
precision of observation and imagina- 
tion, which are of use in every occu- 
pation of life. 

The present method of teaching arith- 
metic is criticised by the author. In his 
opinion, it is taught backward, by be- 
ginning with reasoning out the proces- 
ses before these processes are familiar. 


_ The child should first be made familiar | 


with the forms of calculation; the un- 
derstanding of the science of arith- 
metic comes later.. After learning 
the numbers and h.w to write them, 
he should at once begin to add, sub- 


tract, multiply, and divide. In these . 


early lessons, text-books should be 
discarded, and beans, marbles, perils, 
or counters substituted. Thus the 
child will learn by actual observation, 
instead of by dint of explanation and 
abstract reasoning, that one bean and 
one bean make two beans; one from 
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two leaves one; twice two make four; 
and four contains two twice. At 
the age of twelve he may learn to 
reason and explain, using Co/burn’s 
First Lessons. 

In the chapter upon Physics, the 
author urges the value of incidental 
teaching. “By incidental,” Dr. Hill 
says, “I mean what may be, less rever- 
ently, called accidental; it is teaching 
by the occurrences of the hour. The 
mind naturally passes from this, ‘to 
regular and systematic study; and we 
only obey the law of our native intel- 
lectual power in preparing scientific- 
ally-arranged, elementary text-books. 
Nevertheless, the earliest teaching of 
Nature is incidental, and it will be 
found that in no other way can we 
begin the study of sciences success- 
fully in our schools than by. incident- 
al teaching—teaching in which the 
teacher’s active andtrained mind leads 
the child to gain knowledge from the 
passing events of the hour.” Some 
knowledge of the laws of elasticity, 
electricity, and magnetism, may be 
gained from the different elasticity of 
marbles, lightning, and toy magnets. 
Elements of chemistry may be taught 
in the same way by familiar examples: 
as oxidation, in the combustion of 
fuel and rusting of metals. Physiol- 
ogy should come last in the studies of 
natural history, and should be pre- 
ceded by botany and zoology, as, in 
the order of nature, animals live upon 
plants and vegetable physiology must 
precede animal. The knowledge of 
comparative anatomy gained in study- 
ing zoology, will the better prepare 
the understanding for the study of 
the human body. Dr. Hill objects to 
the introduction ot physiology among 


the stucies of the primary schools, 
which some instructors have urged of 
late, on the ground that in taking this 
study at an early age, there is danger 
of forming habits of excessive mental 
introversion, 

One of the most interesting chap- 
ters is devoted to language. An en- 
tire innovation upon the present sys- 
tem of teaching our language is 
suggested by doing away with spell- 
ing-books and grammars, during the 
early stages of education. In learn- 
ing to read, the child should first be 
made acquainted with the words as 
wholes. The teacher should take 
some of the short, common words, 
teaching the child to pronounce them 
at sight, continuing this exercise until 
he can instantly recognize about a 
hundred words of the language, and 
is able to read simple sentences. This 
accomplished, he may begin to analyze 
the words, separating them into their 
phonic or sound elements, and then 
blending them. This is phonetic 
spelling, and is strongly recommended 
as a sure guide to a pure and correct 
pronunciation. The best exercise in 
spelling is constant reading, and fre- 
quent writing from dictation, for the 


-scholar cannot spell words in a man- 


ner other than that by which he has 
learned to recognize them in print. 
When we study a foreign language 
we do not use a spelling book, but by 
the knowledge of words gained in 
translating we are able to spell cor- 
rectly. The study of grammar be- 
longs to a maturer period. The child 
cannot analyze the usages of language 
until he is familiar with those usages. 

In studying modern languages, the 
natural method is recommended—~. ¢., 
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begin with reading the literature, get- 
ting familiar with the language, and 
then study the grammar. 

At the end of the book acurriculum 
is given for scholars from the ages of 
five to twenty-one, to be used in sub- 
primary, primary, grammar and high 
schools, and in college. This order 
of studies, however, will not be avail- 
able for older pupils unless followed 
from the beginning. Its unity of de- 
sign embraces an ascending and de- 
pendent order, as in the course of 
natural mental development the ex- 
panding faculties become capable of 
drawing inferences from the basis of 
facts first established, thus gradually 
proceeding to the higher truths of 
generalization and philosophy. 

The studies and methods of teaching 
younger pupils @re therefore chiefly 
taken up, as the progress and attain- 
ments of the student depend largely 
upon the education of the child. As 
it is through the perceptive powers 
that intellectual activity is awakened, 
these should be early cultivated, and 
the child trained in habits of accurate 
observation. 

As the little one seldom enters 
school until it 's six or seven years 
old, upon the parent devolves the im- 
portant task of nurturing and direct- 
ing the early mental growth. At this 
age, the majority of parents are occu- 
pied with caring for the physical wants 
of their children, intent upon secur- 
ing sound, bodily development and 
health. This is of pre-eminent im- 
portance at this early period; but the 
mind is not dormant, and how much 
better it 1s, while taking care not to 
force the mental growth, wisely and 
judiciously to direct tne unfolding 
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faculties, instead of leaving them to 
develop at hap-hazard. When chil- 
dren are taken to a managerie, in 
addition to leaving the appearance 
and names of the animals, some 
knowledge of their habits may be 
given, and the likeness in their struc- 
ture to our own pointed out. Thus, 
without engendering mental preco- 
city, children may gain some know!l- 
edge of zoology and comparative 
anatomy. The suggestions given to 
teachers respecting the method of 
incidental teaching are also of much 
value to parents, and show how 
largely it is in their power to form 
the basis of a sound and liberal edu- 
cation. 

We know a wise mother who taught 
her little daughter, at a very early age, 
to repeat poems written in easy meas- 
ure, requiring the child to imitate ac- 
curately her intonations and expres- 
sion. She understood, of course, but 
little of the meaning of what she re- 
peated, but her ear and memory re- 
ceived a training of which she reaped 
the benefit in all her after-life. She 
became a fine reader, reading with va- 
riety of intonation and naturalness of 
expression, and her ear in versification 
and music was singularly correct. In 
her school-days she was distinguished 
for her excellent memory, which also 
did her great service in the practical 
affairs of life. 


In connection with the importance ~ 


of the first steps in education, the 
author dwells upon the equal import- 
ance of selecting the best teachers for 
beginners. The defects of early train- 
ing can seldom, if ever, be eradicated. 
Many a teacher in the High School, 
has felt that he could, like the Greek 
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musician, justly claim twice as much 
for instructing those who had had 
other teachers—one-half for unteach- 
ing errors. The truth and pertinence 


of Dr. Hill’s opinion upon this point 


will at once be perceived. ‘“ The 
younger the class of pupils, the more 
need of a high moral and intellectual 
character, and of peculiar aptness for 
teaching in the teacher. The teacher 
of the youngest class ought to deserve 
and to receive the highest wages.” 

It has long been felt that, in this re- 
spect, there is much need of reform in 
public and in private schools. It is 
too frequently the case that the in- 
struction of the youngest class is in- 
trusted to inexperienced young girls, 
who are often selected, not for their 
capability or intelligence, but because 
they are graduates of the schools for 
whose vacant positions they apply. 


(4) 


As the instruction of young children 
should be largely oral and incidental, 
a teacher is needed, not only possess- 
ed of clear, accurate knowledge and 
intellectual activity, but of trained 
mind; capable of seizing upon the 
right moment to implant truths in the 
child’s mind, and of awakening a de- 
sire for knowledge. This cannot be 
done by a young person who has had 
no previous training, and whose idea 
of the fulfilment of her duties consists 
in hearing recitations from text-books, 
and requiring her scholars to rise, sit, 
or march at certain signals or to the 
sound of music. 

Whether these innovations upon 
the present order of studies, and 
methods of teaching some branches, 
be adopted or not, they cannot fail to 
secure the attention -of all educators, 
and of the intelligent public. 
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IN THIS NUMBER Our readers will find an in- 


‘teresting paper on Normal Schools, by Prof. 


Hunter, President of the New York Normal 
College, who has visited and examined most 
of the institutions of this character, both 


abroad and at home. 


SOME DEFECTS IN THE WEST POINT 
PROCESS OF EDUCATION. 


NO, II. 


We were prepared to point out the 
glaring abuses and defects which pre- 
vail in the management of the Com- 


missary Department at West Point, 


but were, in these particulars, antici- 
pated by the daily press of New York, 
which reported very fully the details 
of the annual examination which took 
place in June. We look upon this 
examination as a farce in all essential 
respects, and in no one particular so 
much so as in the attempted reform of 
abuses which it is the aim of such an 
examination to discover and correct. 
For we believe that fearless and honest 
inquiry into all the details of the insti- 


‘tution would bring to light evils which 


would mar and rob the academy of its 
high prestige. The Atheneum, we be-, 
lieve, in a recent review of the memoirs 


of General Sherman, remarks “that 
the literary merits of the book are 
considerable; the style, however, is 
full of slang and vulgarisms. We 
expected something better from one 
who has received the excellent educa- 
tion of West Point.” 7 

The English people themselves, we 
know, do not hesitate to criticise the 
management of their National Military 
School at Woolwich, where rigid 
rules and regulations have been en- 
forced with unnecessary severity for 
many years, and which, it is conceded, 
does not tend to develop the highest 
and most desirable type of soldier; 
but the youth of the institution are 
gentlemen themselves, and are sur- 
rounded by gentlemen. This is not 
always the case in both instances at 
West Point. At Woolwich the capa- 
city of the instructors is of the highest 
grade, whereas at West Point, did 
parents who send their sons, or who 
contemplate doing so, make ordinary 
investigation as to the kind of instruct- 
ors their sons were subject to, such a 
proceeding would of itself go far to 
bring to light the existence of modes 
of instruction which would not be 
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military student. 


tolerated in the most ordinary college 
in the country; but at the present day 
giddy parents are too much carried 
away by the foolish pride of associa- 


tion with West Point to take any in-— 


terest in such an inquiry. 

Nowhere does the opportunity occur 
for enforcing morality by example 
under such favorable circumstances. 
And yet the almost ostentatious neg- 
lect is little short of criminal. In the 
matter of instruction, the professors, 
so-called, in the different departments 
certainly should be men who have 
devoted their lives to the study and 
teaching of specific branches of edu- 
cation, and nothing but a custom that 
has moss-grown with age makes it im. 
perative that these teachers should be 
officers of the army. The sooner this 
traditional relic is destroyed, and 
competent teachers from civil life are 
substituted for some of the military 
gentlemen who learned enough from 
the text-books to graduate many years 
ago, and have learned nothing since 
but bad habits, the sooner will sub- 
stantial reform begin. We do not 
assert that all the professors at West 
Point are men of antediluvian educa- 
tion and dissipated practices, but it is 
an undeniable fact that many of them 
are, and it arises from an adherence 
to the vicious system of sending to 
that post from time td time, for a 
period of three years, officers who 
have been on duty in Florida, at a far 
Western Indian post, or at various 
other points, for a number of years. 
Exchanging these for West Point is a 


relief and recreation, whatever the 


consequences may be to the ambitious 
Doubtless when 
these officers graduated they were en- 
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titled to some degree of merit for 
proficiency’ in their studies, and for 
It might have been 
ten, or twenty, or even forty years 
ago, and they have learned little or 
nothing since. They have scarcely 
opened a text-book of their own time, 
to say nothing of the later and 
improved text- books. They can 
hear recitations, but they are incapa- 
ble of giving them proper and intelli- 
gent criticism. What would be 
thought of the system if some of our 
foremost colleges were to adopt it, 
and call from private life some of the 
alumni who were not precisely happy 
with their surroundings, and after 
twenty or thirty years’ common-place 
existence in pursuits that did not re- 
quire the use of their text-books, give 
them a chance to instruct the classes 
for three years? It would be regarded 
as a freak of lunacy. Of course, the 
cadets frequently recognize the in- 
competence of such instructors, and, 
losing respect for them, omit no occa- 
sion when, acting within the rules, 
they make them the butt of gossip and 
ridicule among their companions, or 
use them in an ingenious manner to 
promote some personal private scheme 
by the exercise of a species of silent 
reprisals, the point of which is 
well understood by the ill-qualified 
teacher. 

The practice of employing such in- 
structors at West Point is an expres- 
sion of the arrogance with which its 
system of education is saturated. The 
military idea must be dominant in all 
things, and the military idea must 
suffer no change nor departure from 
half a century ago, no matter what 
abuses may have crept in. Thorough 
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scholars may be secured for less money 
from civil life to teach the cadets in 
nearly every department of instruc- 
tion at West Point. They will be 
men who are teachers by profess on 
and gentlemen by both instinct and 
association. As teachers, they are 
abreast of current knowledge in their 
own domain, and suffer nothing to 
escape their attention. Were such 
employed at West Point, and subject 
to no changes except from the neces- 
sities of ill-health or superannuation, 
there would be marked improvement 
immediately in the scholarship of that 
institution. As there is an instructor 
for about every twenty cadets, it will 
readily be seen what amount of mis- 
chief can be done by neglect or in- 
competency. The professors are not 
all of the type indicated. Perhaps no 
abler mathematician could be secured 
than Professor Church, but with ad- 
vancing years he is rapidly growing 
incapable of attending properly to 
the duties of his department. Though 
the author of valued text-bvoks, and 
having deservedly high reputation, 
the best school of the country can 
scarcely afford to continue him in 
his position much longer. West 
Point should not be made an asy- 
lum either for the aged or the. in- 
competent, but those who have ren- 
dered faithful and efficient service 
should be provided for by pension or 
otherwise. The academy has an ex- 
cellent professor of chemistry, and 
possibly some other gentlemen of 
suitable ability for their positions. It 
is not denied that there are some 
capable teachers and some good fea- 
tures in the system of instruction, but 
the purpose of these articles is to sug- 
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gest conspicuous defects and to call 
special attention to the fact that, un- 
like other educational institutions in 
the land, it has no ambition to divest 
itself of encumbrances, but will 
placidly suffer them to grow and 
completely cripple its usefulness. 

The studies at West Point are justly 
a matter of criticism. Inanycollege 
of the country they would immediate- 
ly be subjected to some revision. 
Take, for example, the Spanish !an- 
guage, studied the second year at the 
academy. About four months of the 
year are devoted to this, and it would 
unquestionably be a very marked ad- 
vantage to substitute English litera- 
ture in its place. Four months of 
Spanish is no doubt a luxury, but can 
well be deferred until the student has 
become more intimately acquainted 
with the literature and the language 
of his own country. 

There is at West Point an almost 
criminal inattention to the preserva- 
tion of health and prolongation of 
life, which we will not here character- 
ize in detail. Were it known in its 
true colors, many a mother would feel 
an anxiety and apprehension that 
do not now trouble them. Allusions 
were made in a former article, tosome 
causes of parental anxiety, and we 
now come to the consideration of 
others. We are afforded another 
proo! of the beneficent working of 
“the system,” in the drilling of the 
new cadets by third-class men, ‘who 
only a year before were undergoing a 
shameful severity of discipline by 
other third-class men, and who now 
take a savage pleasure in exercising 
the same austerity toward the newly- 
entered cadets. It is not an uncom- 
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mon thing for new cadets to faint 
from sheer exhaustion. They are 
drilled from half-past five to half-past 
six A. M. (a::d before breakfast), again 
at eight o’clock in “troop parade,” 
again in the afternoon for an hour, 
and another parade occurs in the 
evening. There have been instances 
of four “ Plebs” (as the new cadets 
are called) dropping from the ranks, 
overcome with fatigue, and being car- 
ried to the hospital at one time. - The 
candidates, when first received at West 
Point, are turned over to the tender 
mercies of five old cadets. Asa rule, 
they are subjected to outrageous 
treatment and a general degradation 
that is well calculated to blunt any 
refinement that careful parents have 
eadeavored to teach them by precept 
and example. The new cadet does 
not rebel, for various reasons. He is 
threa'ened with the guard-house and 
the “dark prison,” and there is no 
higher authority at West Point to in- 
terfere and prevent the execution of 
these threats on the least provocation. 
For neglecting to “keep his eyes to 
the front,” “ hold up his head,” “ keep 
step,” or “depress his toes,” the 
“Pleb” is frequently pulled out of 
the ranks by the collar, his superior 
for the occasion being acorporal! It 
is needless to say that such treatment 
as we have described has a tendency 
to destroy many of those elements of 
character which, under proper direc- 
tion, would make modest, courageous 
and cultured gentlemen of all who 
graduate. By imitation of some fussy 


_ West Point veteran, who has acquired 


various vices,-and the military veneer- 
ing of politeness and an outward show 
of respect for ladies, the cadet becomes 
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like him, certainly no better, and, as a 


matter of necessity, not much worse. 


His early experiences as a cadet, when 
he was treated more like a brute than 
a human being, were carefully nour- 
ished until opportunity offered for him 
to exhibit the same coarseness and 
petty tyranny towards others. If the 
education a cadet receives does not 
make a hypocrite of him, it is no fault 
of the system, but proves rather that 
he possessed unusual resisting powers, 
his own inherent sense of honor and 
manhood being triumphant over all 
efforts to crush them, 

It may not be generally known, 
that with fine lawns for athletic exer- 
cise, and with the beautiful river flow- 


ing at their feet whereon they could 


have fine boating, the only regulation 
exercise at West Point is the drill. 
Drill, morning, noon and night, and 
for those who have been over-fatigued, 
drill over again in their troubled 
slumbers. With exceptional oppor- 
tunities to vary the monotony of life, 
and at the same time improve the 
physique of the young soldier, “the 
system,” in solemn dignity, shuts off 
all this and confines its exercise to 
drill. The silliness exhibited by such 
procedure, when the rejected advan- 
tages would obviously increase the 
average moral, mental and physical 
characteristics of the student, requires 
no special comment. 

Allusion has been made to the 
moral character of the instructors at 
West Point, and to the fact that many 
of them have acquired habits which 
considerate parents would shrink from 
exposing their sons to contact with. 
These evil ways are born of the accu- 
mulated experiences of rough army 
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life during the late rebellion, or since 
then, on the frontier posts. Here and 
there, perhaps, is one who served in 
Mexico, and few who have met officers 
that served in the Mexican campaign, 
and heard them indulge in reminis- 
cence, will fail to remember with dis- 
gust portions of their narratives. The 
effect of all this has been to leave with 
the officer a love of liquor, a taste for 
gambling, a fondness for vulgar, friv- 
olous conversation, the use of pro- 
fanity, and no _ sincere respect for 
women. Not all of these, perhaps, 
will be presented in one man. In 
some, it may be, there are only slight 
traces of the moral poison, but, as a 
rule, they are conspicuous to ail who 
get a little beneath the military 
veneering of the man. These men 
come to West Point for three years, 
when, just as they have begun to 
familiarize themselves a little with 
their studies of so many years before, 
they are shifted to some other point, 
and in their places come another set 
of the same kind. Such is the work- 
ing of the precious “system.” The 
examples of these men upon the 
cadets are of importance, secondary 
only to their weakness as instruct- 
ors. While the discipline fortunately 
prevents the cadet from being on 
a footing with his instructor, he 
has abundant opportunity to watch 
his going and coming, to indulge in 
all the floating gossip concerning him 
and other instructors, to know abso- 
lutely that he gambles, drinks to ex- 
cess, and, possibly, indulges in other 
vices, all, of course, privately. 

The first thing, the next thing, and 
so on to the last thing, for the cadet to 
keep constantly before him at West 
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Point is the strictest belief in “the 
system,” and if he is loyal to West 
Point, as it is, he takes it all in, and 
with it the example set by his instruc- 
tors. It is well known in the cadet 
corps that these officers gamble and 
drink to excess in their mess. At the 
balls, when the officers mess is open to 
cadets, they do not hesitate to go to 
cupboard, take out their liquor, and 
drink with each other and their friends, 
until they become a source of amuse- 
ment to the cadets, and of disgust to 
the ladies. Their gambling at cards 
is chiefly confined to the American 
game of “draw-poker,” but on holi- 
days “faro and keno banks are run- 
ning.” Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days are the busiest gaming days at 
West Point. With such a stimulating 
example, with no athletic sports, no 
billiards, except surreptitiously (al- 
though with proper surroundings the 
pastime might be encouraged), and 
no other physical amusements, it can 
hardly be wondered that the cadet 
recognizes drinking and card-playing 
as the very jewels of “the system.” 
Through the officers’ servants and 
orderlies, or at the neighboring vil- 
lage of Highland Falls, they find little 
trouble in getting liquor, and on 
Saturday nights and holidays, there is 
plenty of whiskey in the barracks. It 
being a part of the beneficent disci- 
pline to fail to detect these improprie- 
ties in the cadets, except when, as rare- 
ly happens, they become excessive, 
of course a certain amount of sub-rosa 
irregularity is constant. A usurpa- 


‘tion, however, of the prerogatives of 


officers and instructors, by indulging 
in excesses before their years, and 


“the system” give them a right to in-* 
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Cadets are to re- 


vite punishment. 
member that whatever their genius 
may be, either for study or mischief, 
“discipline,” to use the words of Mr. 
Bagnet, “ must be maintained.” They 
are not to anticipate their career, 
though they may be permitted to 
forage upon the domain of its vices 
sufficiently to acquire vicious appe- 
tites that only bide opportunity to 
lead them to ruin. The disregard of 
the cadets’ exercise, except in the ever- 
lasting drill, extends to recreation 
generally. Were there some whole- 
some amusements provided, many 
might be saved from worse tempta- 
tions, and become men of respectable 
habits, in spite of ‘the system.” In 
the absence of these, they follow the 
examples placed before them, im- 
memorially understood to be just ex- 
actly the proper thing for a cadet to 
do. The conduct of affairs at the 
Academy on Sunday, while outwardly 
in accord with the prevailing polish of 
the place, invites some adverse criti- 
cism. After devotions at chapel, there 
is secret card-playing and other un- 
seemly behavior, and, indeed, the 
regulations themselves—ever bearing 
in mind the blessed “ system ”—re- 
quire some drill and due attention to 
tactics in the latter part of the day. 
Reference to the studies recalls that 
subject again. Why should there not 
be a native Frenchman for professor 
of French? It is well known that 


those who go abroad: with French 
acquired from an English teacher find 
it nearly as embarrassing to talk with 
a native of France as if they had 
never studied the language. 

There is used at the institution a 
* pernicious system of demerits. 


They 


‘count three hundred on graduating 


standing, the same as the highest 
branches taught at the Academy. 
They do not present a record of either 
the character, ability, or studious 
habits of the cadet, and it often hap- 
pens that those cadets who stand 
highest in their classes have the great- 
est number of demerits. The exist- 
ence of this method places it in the 
power of such cadets as are made 
company officers to secure class- 
standing by reporting as often as 
they can those cadets who are imme- 
diately above them in the class. That 
this power is sometimes arbitrarily 
exercised, when there is no other 
method of accomplishing the result, 
may well be imagined. 

Of the large number of appointees 
to West Point, many are rejected, 
most of them doubtless for good and 
sufficient causes; but by what right do 
the officers assure the failure of any, 
on the ostensible ground that the 
chances for vacancies in the army will 
be reduced to the minimum? Many 
a young man owes his rejection to 
this exercise of presumption more 
than to any other cause. 

These defects exist in the system at 
West Point, many of them being quite 
superficial in character, and we may 
well wonder what might be revealed 
by going further behind the scenes. 
The national school of instruction, 
which should be an exponent of our 
most advanced efforts in moral, physi- 
cal and mental education, as accom- 
panying the scheme of military in- 
struction, is not so gravely at fault for 
some time being afflicted with these 
evils as it is for their continuance. 
Parents who are rightly interested in 
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the welfare of their sons, would shrink 
with horror from exposing them to 
the treatment and training they are 
there subjected to. The instruction 
in some departments is imparted 
mechanically, and lacks thoroughness, 
and the controlling principle in the 
matter of the deportment and morals 
of a cadet is not to de a gentleman, if 
it is at all unnatural, but only to seem 
one. And when the cadet even essays 
to seem a gentleman with the prevail- 
ing usages at West Point, he has 
much to discourage him. The school 
needs a thorough overhauling and 
‘revision, and if Americans feel any 
pride in restoring its prestige there 
must be an early and earnest expres- 
sion of opinion before it is too late. 


THE COMPULSORY LAW. 


The conviction seems to prevail very 
generally, even with those who have 
looked with favor upon this law, that 
the defects are organic and must prove 
a barrier from the outset to the en- 
forcement of its provisions. Several 
attempts have been made in good faith, 
and considerable money expended, 
with no adequate result. Whatever 
may have been the original design as 
to the general operation of the law, it 
must, naturally, more largely effect the 
cities; and if good faith is intended, it 
would certainly seem wise and proper 
to consult those who have the direct 
charge of the educational interests 
there. It seems to us, too, that the 
State Superintendent has been negli- 
gent of his duty by not calling the 
attention of the Legislature to the in- 
congruities of the law, and in not 
having collated the experiences and 
opinions of those who have appa- 
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rently given more attention to the 
subject thar he has himself. 


CROWDED SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The crowding of school-houses comes 
up for the usual newspaper sensation 
which, as is usual also, runs for a 
week, and then subsides. The remedy 
lies, perhaps, more with the papers 
than anywhere else, for it is within 
their power to point out the anomalies 
which usually attach to the appropri- 
ation of moneys for educational pur- 
poses in our large cities, and unless 
money is appropriated to build more 
school-houses, either the crowding of 
existing ones must continue, or a 
large number of children must be re- 
fused admission. The misfortune is 
that all appropriations for school pur- 
poses are made to compete with a 
hundred local, political and selfish 
enterprises, and until the Legislature 
shall make it mandatory upon the 
Common Council to appropriate the 
moneys asked for by the Board of 
Education, the trouble complained of 
will continue. 

It will take something of Spartan 
courage, perhaps, but we think it 
would be wise policy in the end for 
the Boards of Education in New York 
and Brooklyn to restrict the number 
of pupils to be accommodated in each 
school building in accordance with 
the laws as to proper air-space per 
pupil and throw the responsibility 
upon the city authorities to provide 
the needed accommodation for the 
balance unprovided for. 


THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 


Mystery is proper enough, and 
sometimes forms a delightful element 


in a work of fiction, and it is posi-— 
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tively essential to the success of a 
modern play, but in the matter of 
food it becomes a more serious affair. 
The amount of trade secrets which 
pervade the preparation of many of 
the ordinary and necessary articles of 
food, give protection to an extent of 
harmful adulteration which is suffi- 
cient occasion tor widespread alarm. 

We know of no department of the 
city government that is likely to 
give anything like conscientious ex- 
amination to this important question, 
while it should be clearly the duty of 
some one to do so—with authority 
to instigate the most rigorous investi- 
gation, root out these abominations, 
and enforce against the perpetrators 
the fullest penalty of the law, if we 
have any. 

Unfortunately, as we have before 
pointed out, these adulterations effect 


the commonest articles of food, and 
consequently the poor, who can ill 
afford to induige in richness and 
variety of food, suffer a loss in the 
healthful and nutritive qualities in 
the materials they buy, which must 
seriously affect their health and com- 
fort. Let our daily papers pursue 
these adulterators relentlessly. 


THE ENGLIsH GOVERNMENT is very 
much agitated over the extravagance 
of the London School Board. They 
certainly have made great progress 
during the last few years in public 
education, and there is little doubt but 
that their expenditures for this laud- 
able purpose will continue to increase, 
yet it will be difficult to eradicate the 
old idea that education should not be 
given,to every one. The total expen- 


ditures in Great Britain by the Gov- 
ernment in 1874 was about $12,000,000 
for a population of 30,000,009; while 
the expenditure for lessthan one and a 
half millionsin New York and Brook- 
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lyn was nearly $5,000,000. It is by 
the comparison of such statistics as 
these that the relative position of the 
two countries, as regards popular 
education, is indicated. In all the 
large cities, however, in Great Britain, 
now, the school system is in the hands 
of the best men, and there is every 
reason to believe that its growth will 
continue in the interests of the people. 


WE HOPE that some generous patron 
of education will shortly initiate an 
important addition to the training 
schools of our higher colleges by lib- 
erally endowing a chair for the ¢heory 
and practice of teaching. We have 
technical schools, and some of them 
very good ones, connected with our 
better colleges, where young men and 
young women pursue technical study, 
and these schools amply provide for 
the wants of those who design to fol- 
low the professions, whether of law, 
medicine, or any one of the special 
pursuits of science; but for any one 
who desires to know how and what to 
teach, and to get at the science of the 
profession, good opportunities are 
most meagre, while shallow provisions 
abound plentifully. 


WE WONDER what our foreign vis- 
itors will think whea they come to 
compare those very nicely-designed 
model school buildings at the Centen- 
nial with the genuine Simon Pure, 
Original Jacobs scattered about the 
country—in Westchester County, for 
instance, and some parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. 


WE SHALL FOLLOW with interest the 
discussions in connection with the 
proposed modification of the course 
of study in the Brooklyn schools. 
We would suggest a reduction in the 
number of studies in the primary and 
grammar schools, the abandonment of 
the academic classes in the grammar 
schools, and the establishment of a 
high school instead, 
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Part V of the Annual Address of Sir John 
Hawkshaw, C. E., F. R. S., before the British 
Association—1875. 

AFTER discussing the relation of railroads 
to the development of the country, and the ad- 
vantages, both local and general, resulting 
from their establishment, the address con- 
cludes as follows : 

(From Nature.) 

“ A question more important prob- 
ably in the eyes of many—safety of 
traveling—may not be inappropriate, 
At all events, it is well that the ele- 
ments‘on which it depends should be 
clearly understood. It will be thought 
that longer experience in the manage- 
ment of railways should go to ensure 
greater safety, but there are other ele- 
ments. of the question which go to 
counteract this in some degree. 

The safety of railway traveling de- 
pends on the perfection of the machine 
in all its parts, including the whole 
railway, with its movable plant, in 


that term; it depends also on the 


nature and quantity of traffic, and, 
lastly, on human care and attention. 

“ With regard to what is human, it 
may be said that so many of these ac- 
cidents as arise from the fallibility of 
men will never beeliminated until the 
race be improved. 

“ The liability to accident will also 
increase with re speed, and might be 


reduced by slackening that speed. It 
increases with the extent and variety 
of the traffic on the same line. The 


public, I fear, will rather run the risk 


than consent to be carried at a slower 
rate. The increase in extent and 
variety of traffic is not likely to re- 
ceive any diminution; on the contrary, 
it is certain to augment. 

“TI should be sorry to say that 
human care may not do something, 
and I am not among those who object 
to appeals through the press, and 
otherwise, to railway companies, 
though sometimes perhaps they may 
appear in an unreasonable form. I 
see no harm in men being urged in 
every way to do their utmost in a 
matter so vital to many. 

“ A question may arise, whether, if 
the railways were in the hands of the 
Government, they could not be worked 
with greater safety. Government 
would not pay their officers better, 
or perhaps so well, as the companies 
do, and it is doubtful whether they 
would succeed in attracting to the 
service abler men. They might do 
the work with a smaller number of 
chief officers, for much of the time of 
the companies’ managers is occupied 
in internecine disputes. They might 
handle the traffic more despotically, 
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diminishing the number of trains, or 
the accommodation afforded bf them, 
or in other ways, to ensure more 
safety; but would the public bear any 
curtailment of convenience? 

“One thing they could, and per- 
haps would do. In cases where the 
traffic is varied, and could more safely 
be conducted with the aid of relief 
lines, which hold out no sufficient in- 
ducement to the companies to make, 
the Government, being content with a 
lower rate of interest, might under- 
take to make them, though then 
comes the question whether, when the 
whole of this vast machine came to 
depend for supplies on annual votes 
of Parliament, money would be forth- 
coming in greater abundance than it 
is under the present system. 

“ But the consideration of this sub- 
ject involves other and more difficult 
questions. 

“Where are the labors of Govern- 
ment to stop? The cares of State 
which cannot be avoided are already 
heavy and will grow heavier every 
year. Dockyard establishments are 
trifling to what the railway establish- 
ments, which already employ 250,000 
men, would be. The assumption of 
all the railways would bring Govern- 
ment into conflict with every pas- 
senger, every trader, and every manu- 
facturer. With the railway companies 
there would be no difficulty; they 
would sell their undertakings to any 
one, provided the price was ample. 

“Looking at the vast growth of 
railway traffic, one measure occurs to 
me as conducive to the safety of rail- 
way passengers, and likely to be de- 
manded some day; it is to construct 
between important places railways 


which should carry passengers only 
or coals only, or be set apart for some 
special separation of traffic; though 
there will be some difficulty in accom- 
plishing this. Land-owners, through 
whose properties such lines would 
pass, would probably wish to use such 
lines for general purposes. Never- 
theless, it may have to be tried some 
day. 

“Tt would be instructive, were it 
practicable, to compare the relative 
proportion of accidents by railway 
and by the old stage-coaches, but no 
records that I am aware of exist of 
the latter that would enable such a 
comparison to be made. It is prac- 
ticable to make some sort of compari- 
son between the accidents in the 
earlier day of our own railways and 
the accidents occurring ata later date. 

“The Board of Trade have unfor- 
tunately abandoned the custom, which 
they adopted from 1852 to 1859, of 
returning the passenger mileage, 
which is given in the German re- 
turns, and is the proper basis upon 
which to found the proportion of 
accidents, and not on the number of 
passengers without any regard to dis- 
tance travelled, which has altered 
very much, the average journey per 
passenger being nearly half in 1873 
what it was in 1846. 

“It would be erroneous to compare 
the proportions of accidents to pass- 
engers carried in various years, even 
if the correct number of passengers 
traveling were given. But a figure is 
always omitted from the Board of 
Trade return, which makes the pro- 
portion of accidents to passengers ap- 
pear larger than it is; this is the num- 
ber of journeys performed by season- 
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ticket holders. Some estimate could 
be made of the journeys of season- 
ticket holders by dividing the receipts 
by an estimated average fare, or the 
companies could make an approxi- 
mate estimate, and the passenger mile- 
age could be readily obtained by the 
railway companies from the tickets. 
These additions would greatly add to 
the value of the railway returns as 
statistical documents, and render the 
deductions made from them correct. 

“Though it has been a work of la- 
bor, I have endeavored to supply these 
deficiencies, and I believe the results 
arrived at may be taken as fairly ac- 
curate. 

“From the figures so arrived at, it 
appears the passenger mileage has 
doubled between 1861 and 1873; and 
at the rate of increase between 1870 
and 1873 it would become double 
what it was in 1873 in twelve years 
from that time—namely, in 1885. 

“The number of passengers has 
doubled between 1864 and 1873, and 
at the rate of increase between 1870 
and 1873 it would become double 
what it was in 1873 in eleven and a 
half years, or in 1885. 

“Tt must, however, be remembered 
that the rate of increase since 1870, 
though very regular for 1871, 1872, 
and 1873, is greater than in previous 
years, being probably due to the rise 
of wages and the great development 
of third-class traffic, and it would not 
be safe to assume this rate of increase 
will continue. 

“Supposing no improvement had 
been effected in the working of rail- 
way traffic, by the interlocking of 
points, the block system, etc., the in- 
crease of acciflents should have borne 


some proportion to the passenger 
mileagt, multiplied by the proportion 
between the train mileage and the 
length of line open, as the number of 
trains passing over the same line of 
rails would tend to multiply accidents 
in an increasing proportion, especially 
where the trains run at different 
speeds. 

“The number of accidents varies 
considerably from year to year, but 
taking two averages of ten years each, 
it appears that the proportion of 
deaths of passengers from causes be- 
yond their control to passenger miles 
traveled in the ten years ending De- 
cember 31, 1873, was only two-thirds 
of the same proportion in the ten 
years ending December 31, 1861; the 
proportion of all accidents to passen- 
gers from causes beyond their own 
control was one-ninth more in the 
lest ten years than in the earlier, 
whereas the frequency of trains had 
increased on the average one-fourth. 

“The limit, however, of consider- 
able improvements in signaling, in- 
creased brake power, etc., will prob- 
ably be reached before long, and the 
increase of accidents will depend on 
the increase of traffic, together with 
the increased frequency of trains. 

“ The large growth of railway traf- 
fic, which we may assume will double 
in twenty years, will evidently greatly 
tax the resources of the railway com- 
panies; and unless the present com- 
panies increase the number of the 
lines of way, as some have commenced 
to do, or new railways are made, 
the system of expeditious and safe rail 
way traveling will be imperilled. Up 
to the present time, however, the im- 
provements in regulating the traffic 
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appear to have kept pace with the in- 
crease of traffic and of speed, as the 
slight increase in the proportion of 
railway accidents to passenger miles 
is probably chiefly due to a larger 
number of trifling bruises being re- 
ported now than formerly. 

“T believe it was a former president 
of the Board of Trade who said to an 
alarmed deputation, who waited upon 
him on the subject of railway travel- 
ing, that he thought he was safer in a 
railway carriage than anywhere else. 

“Tf he gave any such opinion, he 
was not far wrong, as is sufficiently 
evident when it can be said that there 
is only one passenger injured in every 
four million miles traveled, or that, on 
an average, a person may travel 100,- 
ooo miles each year, for forty years, 
and the chances be slightly in his 
favor of his not receiving the slightest 
injury. 

(See Table on next page.) 

“A pressing subject of the present 
time is the economy of fuel. Mem- 
bers of the British Association have 
not neglected this momentous ques- 
tion. 

“ At the meeting held at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in 1863, Sir William Arm- 
strong sounded an alarm as to the 
proximate exhaustion of our coal- 
fields. 

“Mr. Bramwell, when presiding 
over the Mechanical Section at Brigh- 
ton, drew attention to the waste of 
fuel. 

“ Dr. Siemens, in an able lecture he 
delivered by request of the Associa- 
tion to the operative classes at the 
meeting at Bradford, pointed out the 
waste of fue! in special branches of 
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the iron trade, to which he has devoted 
so much attention. 

“ He showed on that occasion that, 
in the ordinary re-heating furnace, the 
coal consumed did not produce the 
twentieth part of its theoretical effect, 
and in melting steel in pots in the 
ordinary way not more than one-sev- 
entieth part; in melting one ton of steel 
in pots about 24 tons of coke being 
consumed. Ir. Siemens further stated 
that, in his regenerative gas furnace, 
one ton of steel was melted with 12 
cwt. of small coal. 

“ Mr. Lothian Bell, who combines 
chemical knowledge with the practical 
experience of an .ironmaster, in his 
Presidential address to the members 
of the Iron and Steel Institute in 1873, 
stated that, with the perfect mode of 
withdrawing and utilizing the gases 
and the improvement in the furnaces 
adopted in the Cleveland district, the 
present make of pig-iron in Cleveland 
is produced with 34 million tons of 
coal less than would have been needed 
fifteen years ago; this being equiva- 
lent to a saving of 45 per cent. of the 
quantity formerly used. He shows 
by figures, with which he has favored 
me, that the calorific power of the 
waste gases from the furnaces is suffi- 
cient for raising all the steam and 
heating all the air the furnaces re- 
quire. 

“It has already been stated that by 
working steam more expansively, 
either in double or single engines, the 
consumption of fuel in improved 
modern engines, compared with the 
older forms, may be reduced to one- 
third. 

“ All these reductions still fall far 
short of the theoretical effect of fuel, 
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which may be never reached. Mr. 
Lowthian Bell’s figures go to show 
that in the interior of the blast fur- 
nace, as improved in Cleveland, there 
is not much more to be done in reduc- 
ing the consumption of fuel; but 
much has already been done, and 
could the reductions now attainable 
and all the information already ac- 
quired be universally applied, the 
saving in fuel would be enormous. 

“How many open blast furnaces 
still belch forth flame and gas and 
smoke as uselessly, and with nearly 
as much mischief to the surrounding 
neighborhood, as the fires of Etna or 
Vesuvius? How many of the older 
and more extravagant forms of steam- 
engine still exist ? 

“ What is to be done with the in- 
tractable householder, with the domes- 
tic hearth, where, without going to 
German stoves, but by using Galton’s 
grates and other improvements, every- 
thing necessary both for comfort and 
convenience could be as well attached 
with a much smaller consumption of 
coal ? 

“If I have pointed out that we do 
not avail ourselves of more than a 
fractional part of the useful effects of 
fuel, it is not that I expect that we shall 
all at once mend our ways in this re- 
spect. Many cases of waste arise from 
the existence of old and obsolete ma- 
chines, of bad forms of furnaces, of 
wasteful grates, existing inmost dwell- 
ing-houses; and these are not to be 
remedied at once, for not every one 
can afford, however desirable it might 
be, to cast away the old and adopt the 
new. 

“Tn looking uneasily to the future 
supply and cost of fuel, it is, however, 
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something to know what may be done 
even with the application of our pres- 
ent knowledge; and could we apply 
it universally to-day, all that is neces- 
sary for trade and comfort could 
probably be as well provided for by 
one-half the present consumption of 
fuel; and it behooves those who are 
beginning to build new mills, new 
furnaces, new steamboats, or new 
houses, to act as though the price df 
coal which obtained two years ago 
had been the normal and not the ab- 
normal price. 

“ There was in early years a battle of 
the gauges, and there is now a con- 
test about guns; but your time will 
not permit me to say much on their 
manufacture. 

“ Here again the progress made ina 
few years has been enormous; and in 
contributing to,it, two men, Sir Wm. 
Armstrong and Sir Joseph Whit- 
worth, both civil engineers, in this 
country, at all events, deservedly stand 
foremost. The iron coil construction 
of Sir William Armstrong has already 
produced remarkable and satisfactory 
results; in discussing further possible 
improvements, the question is em- 
barrassed by attempting to draw sharp 
lines between what is called steel and 
iron. 

“ There is nothing that I can see to 
limit the size of guns, except the 
tenacity and endurance of the metal, 
whatever we may choose to call it, of 
which they are to be made. , 

“Sir Joseph Whitworth, who has 
already done more than any other 
man in his department to secure good 
workmanship, and whose ideal of 
perfection is ever expanding, has long 
been seeking, and not without suc- 
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cess, by enormous compression, to in- 
crease those qualities in what he calls 
homogeneous metal. Make the metal 
guod enough, and call it iron if you 
will, and the size of a gun may be 
anything: the mere construction and 
handling of a gun of roo tons, or of 
far greater weight, with suitable 
mechanical appliances, presents no 
difficulty. 

‘« Relying on the qualities of his 
compressed metal, Sir Joseph is now 
seeking by a singular experiment to 
limit the travel of the fecoil, as far as 
practicable, to the elasticity of the 
metal. By attaching the muzzle of 
the gun to an outer casing, through 
which the force of the recoil is carried 
back to the trunnions, he proposes to 
avail himself of this elasticity to the 
extent of one-and-a-half times the 
length of the gun; whether its elas- 
ticity alone in so short a space will 
suffice without aid is, perhaps, doubt- 
ful ; but other aid may be applied, and 
the experiment, whether successful or 
not, will be interesting. 

“ Docks and harbors I have no time 
to mention, for it is time this long and, 
I fear, tedious address, should close. 

“¢Whence and whither, is an 
aphorism which. leads us away from 
present and plainer objects to those 
which are more distant and obscure; 
whether we look backwards or for- 
wards, our vision is speedily arrested 
by an impenetrable veil. 

“ On the subjects I have chosen you 
will probably think I have traveled 
backwards far enough. I have dealt 
to some extent with the present. 

“The retrospect, however, may be 
useful to show what great works were 
done in former ages. 


“ Some things have been better done 
in those earlier times, but not all. 

° In what we choose to call the ideal 
we do not surpass the ancients. Poets 
and painters and sculptors were as 
great in former times as now; so, 
probably, were the mathematicians. 

“In what depends on the accumu- 
lation of experience, we ought to ex- 
cel our forerunners. Engineering de- 
pends largely on experience; never- 
theless, in future times, whenever 
difficulties shall arise or works have 
to be.accomplished for which there is 
no precedent, he who has to perform 
the duty may step forth from any of 
the walks of life, as engineers have 
not unfrequently hitherto done. 

“The marvellous progress of the 
dast two generations should make 
ever. one cautious of predicting the 
future. Of engineering works, how- 
ever, it may be said that their prac- 
ticability or impracticability is often 
determined by other elements than 
the inherent difficulty in the works 
themselves. Greater works than any 
yet achieved remain to be accom- 
plished—not perhaps yet awhile. So- 
ciety may not yet require them ; the 
world could not at present afford to 
pay for them. 

“ The progress of engineering works, 
if we consider it, and the expenditure 
upon them, has already in our time 
been prodigious. One hundred and 
sixty thousand miles of railway alone, 
put into figures at £20,000 a mile, 
amounts to 3,200 million pounds ster- 
ling; add 400,000 miles of telegraph 
at £100 a mile, and 100 millions more 
for sea canals, docks, harbors, water 
and sanitary works constructed in the 
same period, and we get the enormous 
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pended in one generation and a half 
on what may undoubtedly be called 
useful works. 

“The wealth of nations may be im- 
paired by expenditure on luxuries 
and war; it cannot be diminished by 
expenditure on works like these. 

“ As to the future, we know we can- 
not create a force; we can, and no 
doubt shall, greatly improve the ap- 
plication of those with which we are 
acquainted. What are called inven- 
tions can do no more than this, yet 
how much every day is being done by 
new machines and instruments. 

“The telescope extended our vision 
to distant worlds. The spectroscope 
has far outstripped that instrument, 
by extending our powers of analysis 
to regions as remote. 

“Postal deliveries were and are 
great and able organizations, but what 
are they to the telegraph ? 

“ Need we try to extend our vision 
into futurity farther? Our present 
knowledge, compared to what is un- 
known even in physics, is infinitesi- 
mal. We may never discover a new 
force—yet, who can tell ?” 


(Conclusion.) 


THE PORPOISE, OR SEA-HOG. 


(Phocena Communis.) 


The porpoise is one of the smallest 
representatives of the whale tribe, and 
is found distributed throughout the 
European seas. Many persons are 
‘unaware that the porpoise is not a 
fish, but a highly-organized warm- 
blooded animal which suckles its 
young. Unlike fishes, the blood of 
which is renovated by the oxygen con- 
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sum of 3,340 millions sterling ex- . 


tained in water as it passes through 
their gills, the porpoise breathes air 
by means of lungs, and for this pur- 
pose is obliged to rise to the surface 
of the water at frequent intervals ; the 
blow-hole at the top of the head (not 
the mouth) being the orifice through 
which air is inhaled and expelled. 
Examples have been from time to time 
on view in the Brighton Aquarium, 
in tank 6, and have afforded opportu- 
nities of observing the interesting 
habits of the cetacea under advantages 
that have, certainly, never before been 
equalled. These animals may, conse- 
quently, be cited as among the special 
occasional attractions for that class of 
institutions. | Two specimens, which 
lived for five and seven months res- 
pectively, were so tame that they took 
their food (small fish) from their pro- 
vider’s hands as gently as would a 
dog, and readily obeyed the summons 
of a whistie from the farther confines 
of their spacious tank. In their 
natural state, porpoises are essentially 
gregarious, being seldom seen alone, 
but generally herding together in con- 
siderable numbers. 

Herrings, pilchards, and sprats form 
their chief food; and, as these fish 
congregate in vast shoals, the por- 
poises destroy enormous quantities of 
them, to the great annoyance of fisher- 
men. Porpoise flesh was in former 
times highly valued, and, cooked with 
vinegar and bread crumbs, was looked 
upon as a regal dish; it has latterly, 
however, fallen into disrepute. The 
skin of the porpoise is said to make 
excellent leather, and the fatty layer, 
or blubber, yields an oil of very fine 
and delicate quality. 
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BEING “OUT OF SORTS.” 


In his presidential address before 
the Clinical Society of London, Sir 
William Jenner alludes as follows to 
the bodily condition which is popular- 
ly called being out of sorts: 

“We are apt to pay too little atten- 
tion, to attribute too little import- 
ance to the general—to use a very bar- 
barous expression—‘ out-of-healthed- 
ness,’ which is so common in previous- 
ly healthy persons from over-work, 
from anxiety, from over-feeding, from 
over-stimulation short of so-called in- 
temperance, from want of food, from 
bad air, from deficiency of exercise, 
from deficiency of stimulus; to ‘ out- 
of-healthedness’ in which the patient 
refuses to admit that he isill, although 
he is a little, as he says, out of sorts, 
and only seeks advice because his 
friends notice that he does not look 
well, and urge him to consult a phy- 
sician. This condition cannot be 
studied in hospitals. Those only who 
are engaged in family practice can 
trace the origin, can watch the course, 
can estimate the effects, of this condi- 
tion in all its bearings. For mfself, I 
have been long satisfied that a very 
large proportion of the subjects of 
organic diseases, tubercular, malig- 
nant, and degenerative, using those 
words in their widest sense, are mis- 
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taken when they attribute the symp- 
toms of imperfect health, from which 
they have long suffered, to incipient lo- 
cal disease, and for not detecting which 
they too often blame their first medi- 
cal attendant. The deteriorated gen- 
eral nutrition to which I have referred 
as mere ‘ out-of-healthedness,’ was the 
cause of their sense of want of per- 
fect health; and, ultimately, this im- 
perfect general nutrition of every part 
of the body culminated in the extreme 
malnutrition of that part or organ 
which natural constitution or acci- 
dental circumstance had rendered less 
able to resist organic change.” 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL.—It is more 
than likely that the tunnel from Dover 
to Calais will be built before many 
years, the French engineers and the 
English engineers agreeing as to the 
practicability of the scheme. When 
this is accomplished, the journey from 


England to France by rail. will be 


robbed of all its terrors. 


Wuy should not some of our medi- 
cal men, in conjunction with our excel- 
lent Meteoralogical Bureau at Wash- 
ington, discuss with great care and 
elaboration the influence of mengres 
on mortality ? 
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Art MiIscELLANY. 


THE DRAWING-SCHOOL OF THE AP- 
PRENTICE LIBRARY. 


The century of our national exist- 
ence has been pre-eminently one of 
work. The clearing and cultivation 
of the land, the development of its 
mineral wealth, the building of cities 
and towns, and the invention and in- 
troduction of machines for lessening 
labor, have left but little opportunity 
for that zsthetic culture which is the 
fruit of older civilizations. 

Of late years, however, there has 
been a noticeable increase and diffu- 
sion of artistic culture. Public edi- 
fices, and especially private dwellings, 
show a greater variety and beauty in 
architecture. Furniture and house- 
hold stufts are prized in proportion to 
their artistic and original designs. 
The productions of our manufactories 
in all materials and articles for personal 
use, show great advancement in beauty 
of design and perfection of finish. 

The multiplication of books upon 
. household taste and decoration, and 
their ready sale, show also that the 
love of whatever beautifies and adorns 
is becoming widespread and taking 
root among the masses. 

' This zsthetic taste creates a demand 


for workmen who have had artistic 
training, and for designers in many 
arts and manufactures which contin- 
ually require original designs. 

An excellent work in supplying the 
demand for this class of workmen has 
been done by the drawing-school of 
the Apprentices’ Library. 

It is an outgrowth of a school estab- 
lished by the General Society of 
Mechanics and Tradesmen for the 
education of children of its members. 

This Society was formed two years 
after the close of the Revolution, in 
1785. It was chartered in 1792. From 
its origin to 1821, its objects were 
wholly benevolent. It aided the wid- — 
ows and orphans of deceased mem- 
bers, and relieved the sick and unfor- 
tunate. In 1821, the charter was 
amended, giving power to establish a 
school, and to found a library for the 
apprentices of the city. The charter 
permitted the Society to hold property 
to the amount of $100,000, and late 
amendments have increased _ that 
amount to $1,500,000, In the earlier 
period of its incorporation, the Society 
purchased two pieces of real estate on 
Broadway, upon one of which the old 
Mechanics’ Hall was erected, at the 
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corner of Broadway and Park place. 
This property has been prudently 
managed, and its increase in value, 
and the investment of surplus rents 
in Government bonds now amount to 
over half a million of dollars. Be- 
sides this,a building fund has been 
accumulated for a new and more com- 


- modious edifice than that which the 


Society now occupies, at 472 Broad- 
way, extending through to Crosby 
street. 

The Society has six committees, 
whose annual reports show its grow- 
ing usefulness and influence. During 
the Winter, the Literary and Scientific 
Committee provide a course of lectures 
by eminent lecturers—John B. Gough, 
Wendell Phillips, Bayard Taylor, and 
others. 

The Library, from its foundation in 
1821, to 1846, was open only in the 
evening, and at that date contained 
17,000 volumes, and had about 1,600 
readers. It has grown so rapidly, that 
at the close of the last year (1875), it 
contained 53,000 volumes, and over 
6,000 readers. In 1862, the free use of 
the Library was extended to female 
operatives. During the last year, 2,500 
girls availed themselves of this op- 
portunity. Any one not an appren- 
tice may use this library by paying 
two dollars perannum. Its volumes 
include well-selected works of refer- 
ence on mechanical and industrial 
arts, in literature, history, biographd, 
travel, fiction, science, and other 
works adapted to a popular library. 

In 1856, when the present public- 
school system was established, and 
facilities for a free elementary educa- 
tion supplied, tthe school of this So- 
ciety was given up, and th: fund ap- 
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plied to a drawing school for appren- 
tices, and all classes of mechanics and 
manufacturers. So little was it then 
appreciated, that Mr. Henry H. 
Winans, the superintendent, began 
with only twenty-four pupils. 

_The school now numbers over four 
hundred, and represents a wide range 
of the trades and manufactures of the 
city. It has eight skilful teachers, 
and is free-and open to all mechanics 
and apprentices for two hours during 
four nights of the week. Three kinds 
of drawing are taught: free-hand, 
mechanical and architectural. There 
is also a class in penmanship and 
bookkeeping. There are five classes 
in free-hand, one in mechanical and 
one in architectural drawing, with 
twenty to sixty pupils in a class. 
These range in age from ten to thirty 
years, and are not only children of 
members of this Society, but come 
from the shops and manufactories of 
New York, Brooklynand Jersey City, 
and from every branch of trade em- 
ploying skilled labor. Here may be 
seen- apprentices of engravers on 
steel, silver, stone, wood and glass; 
chasers on silver and gold; fresco- 
painters, wood-carvers, carpenters and 
machinists. 

Beginning with simple outlines of 
objects, the pupils are carried onward 
progressively, until they can copy ¢or- 
rectly any complicated design and 
from objects which may be given 
them, and in many instances they 


have become capable of originating . 


designs. 

The value of such training to ma- 
chinists will be at once understood, 
and from the knowledge of architec- 
tural drawing gained here, the carpen- 
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ter or builder will have an intelligent 
comprehension of the plan of the 
building which he is engaged in 
erecting. While the apprentice is 
faithfully serving his master by day, 
his evenings may be so employed as 
to fit him at the end of his service to 
direct his employer’s business, or to 
start successfully in business on his 
own account. 

In its twenty years’ existence, ten 
thousand pupils have been instructed 
in this school. Many of these have 
become foremen, and others masters of 
lucrative trades. Five young men 
who were taught architectural draw- 
ing have become professional archi- 
tects. Some of the best fresco-paint- 
ers in the city have been taught here. 
One lad, but fourteen years old, who 
had only learned free-hand drawing, 
became at one time the entire support 
of his family from employment in the 
Novelty Works of this city. 

The aim in this school is to give in- 
struction and practice in such draw- 
ing as will admit of practical applica- 
tion to remunerative employment. 
Thus the pupil has before him a con- 
stant motive to application in the as- 
surance of the practical nature of the 
knowledge he is acquiring, while his 
hand and eye are receiving a training 
which will give him the certain means 
of livelihood, and perhaps an elevated 
rank among skilled artisans. A. J.G. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING IN BALTI- 
MORE. 


The School Board of the city of 
Baltimore have introduced the Massa- 
chusetts system of drawing into the 
public schools of that city, in a man- 
ner which promises the most beneficial 
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results, and we do not doubt but that 
within two years, the schools of Balti- 
more will rank second to none in the 
country, in instruction given in prac- 
tical industrial art. The Board of 
Education of Baltimore have seemed 
to recognize the importance of start- 
ing the study in a proper manner, and, 
accordingly, they have secured a good 
teacher—one who has had practical 
experience in teaching drawing—to 
take the general direction of the study 
and to give normal instruction to the 
regular teachers. 

As the details of the plan adopted 
are so practical, and are applicable to 
every city beginning instruction in 
this study in public schools, we give 
below the full schedule, together with 
such general instructions to principals 
and teachers, as the Committee on 
Drawing of the Baltimore Board have 
promulgated. 

We cannot too earnestly commend 
this really practical plan of going to 


work 
(See Table on next page.) 


To PRINCIPALS AND TEACHERS.— 
The Drawing Committee desire to im- 
press very strongly upon teachers 
that this programme, as approved by 
them, should be strictly adhered to, 
not only inthe branches of drawing 
alloted to each class, but in the regu- 
lar alternation of subjects as arranged for 
all the classes. It is of the utmost 
importance that a lesson be given in 
each subject every week, except where 
two sets of lessons are arranged to 
alternate, one in every other week. 

In the primary schools, the teachers 
of classes Nos. 5, 4, 3, should keep a 
record in a note-book, with illustra- 
tions and dates of the work done by 
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the pupils on slates, for inspection by — 


the Special Teachers of Drawing. 

The Principals of High, Grammar, 
and Primary Schools will see that 
each teacher is supplied with the 
books and apparatus required for the 
class, according to this programme. 

Principals and teachers will be held 
responsible for the proper care and 
use of all property and material com- 
mitted to their charge. 

Teachers are earnestly recommended 
to attend the Normal Art Classes pro- 
vided for their instruction; and they 
will be required to present themselves 
for examination in the subjects taught 
in those classes, at the close of the 
present school year. 

Principals of schools are directed 
to include in their “Bi-Weekly Re- 
ports” the non-attendance of teachers 
at the Normal Art Class provided for 
the section in which such school is 
situated. 

There will be an examination of 
pupils inthe different grades of schools 
at the close of this school year, 
which will be based on the subjects 
alloted to each grade, and failure to 
work the examination papers by a 
class or school will be recorded as 
failure in the statistics of examina- 
tion. 

The Special Teachers of Drawing 
will be held accountable for the faith- 
ful execution of this plan in the 
schools under their charge. 


Joun L. Lawron, Chairman, 
P. M. SNowDEn, 

Gero. L. HAMEL, 

A. L. SPEAR, 

WASHINGTON KELLy, 


Committee on Drawing. 


METHOD IN ART INSTRUCTION. 
DIGBY WYATT. 


Those rules of art which are the 
very stay and’ backbone of the prac- 
tice of artists have occasionally been 
disregarded by masters of transcend- 
ent-genius; but it has only been in 
cases where their genius has conferred 
the heavenly stamp of grandeur, 
sublimity and beauty upon their work, 
that these deviations from ordinary 
rule have been crowned with success. 

From all the preceding observa- 
tions, the great importance to the 
maintenance of excellence in practice 
of a sound education of all artists, and 
the establishment of correct principles 
of criticism in the minds of amateurs, 
must be obvious. 


I propose to address myself very 
briefly to a consideration of the sub- 
ject under these two heads. 

The education of the artist must, 
of course, go on pari passu with his 
practice, since eye, mind and hand 
must, as I have already observed, be 
trained simultaneously. 

The first operation of the artist will 
be to learn to draw, first of all by 
copying from the drawings of others, 
so as to master the mechanical means 
by which imitation is effected, and, 
secondly, by drawing from objects, 
and applying to the offspring of his 
own imagination the modes of imita- 
tion used by others. This practice 
will strengthen his memory of form 
and increase his power of observa- 
tion. It is at this stage that his mind 
must be actively employed in learning 
the nature of the things which he is 
likely to be called upon to draw. 

Without such study he may arrive 
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at a reasonable perfection of drawing, 
while the model still stands before 
him; but let him be called upon to 
draw a model he has seen for a short 
time only, but which is removed from 
him, and he will find his entire in- 
ability to do so without falling back 
upon his knowledgé of all the parts 
usually met with in similar objects. 

Thus, for instance, no artist could 
draw a pansy, unless either the pansy 
were before him, or unless he knew 
precisely how a pansy grew, and what 
shape, size and color each part of that 
pansy consisted of. 


As Is KNOWN, the Centennial exhi- 
bition opens on the rothof May. The 
interest in the art display among the 
artists, as we have before remarked, 
has never been very waftm, but it is 
conjectured that at the last moment 
more concern may be developed. 
Mr. Whittridge, Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee, and Mr. Hunting- 
ton, Chairman of the Selection Com- 
mittee, have as far as possible en- 
deavored to secure a good exhibition. 
Asthe matter now stands, there will 
be about 150 contributors from New 
York, 80 to go from Philadelphia, 75 
from Boston, and about 125 from the 
rest of the States. It is believed that 
most of our best artists have been in- 
duced to contribute a good example 
of their work, and it may be possible, 
after all, that our representation will 
be a creditable one. We hope so. 


Tue Firty-FirtH ANNUAL EXuHIBI- 
TION of the National Academy of De- 
sign was inaugurated by a day view 
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and evening reception on Monday, 
27th inst. We hope to give a fuller 
notice in our next number. Marked 
improvement, however, is noticeable 
in the selection and hanging of the 
pictures, for which the committees are 
entitled to due credit. The exhibition 
contains a number of pictures destined 
for the Centennial. 


Miss Hosmer, the scuiptress, will 
exhibit models of her work in Rome, 
at the Centennial. A group which 
forms part of Lord Brownlow’s gates, 
will represent Emancipation— The 
African Sibyl forshadowing the free- 
dom of her race. She will also ex- 
hibit a fountain-basin and figure, in- 
tended fer San Francisco. She will 
visit this country this year as the 
guest of Mrs. Gillespie. 


A wISEACRE in the Brooklyn Board 
of Education proposes to restrict the 
already too-limited facility for draw- 
ing in the public schools. Probably 
he thinks that a knowledge of draw- 
ing can possibly be of no service to 
boys and girls who are to grow up to 
be the future workmen and work- 
women of the country. 


Tue Academy informs us that Hol- 
man Hunt’s portrait of himself, which 
has been on exhibition in England, 
will be sent to the Centennial. 


IT IS PROPOSED to erect a monument 
to John C. Calhoun, at Charleston, 
S.C. The money will be raised by 
the ladies. 
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TWO RONDEAUS. 


VIOLET delicate, sweet, . 

Down in the deep of the wood, 
Hid in thy still retreat, 

Far from the sound of the street, 
Man and his merciless mood :— 


Safe from the storm and the heat, 

Breathing of beauty and good 

Fragrantly, under thy hood 
Violet. 


Beautiful maid, discreet, 

Where is the mate that is meet, 

Meet for thee—strive as he could — 

Yet will I kneel at thy feet, 

Fearing another one should, 
VIOLET ! 


RosE, in the hedge-row grown, 

Where the scent of the fresh sweet hay 
Comes up from the fields new-mown, 
You know it—you know it—alone, 

So I gather you here to-day ! 


For here—was it not here, say ?— 
That she came by the woodland way, 
And my heart with a hope unknown - 
Rose ? 
Ah, yes !—with her bright hair blown, 
And her eyes like the skies of May, 
- And her steps like the rose-leaves strown 
When the winds in the rose-trees play— 
It was here—O my love, my own 
Rose ! 


— The Spectator. 


SyDNEY SMITH says, in one of his 
letters: “ My son writes me word he 
is unhappy at school. This makes 
me unhappy; but firstly, there is 
much unhappiness in human life; how 
can school be exempt? Secondly, 
boys’are apt to take a particular 
moment of depression for a general 
feeling, and they are, in fact, rarely 
unhappy; at the moment I write, 
perhaps, he is playing about in the 
highest spirits. Thirdly, when he 
comes to state his grievance, it will 
probably have vanished, or be so 
trifling that it will yield to argument 
or expostulation. Fourthly, at all 
events, if it is a real evil which makes 
him unhappy, I must find out what it 
is, and proceed to act upon it; but I 
must wait till I can, either in person 
or by letter, find out what it is.” 


Japan has a Bible-in-the-schools 
controversy, the Buddhists endeavor- 
ing to have the reading of the Bible 
in the Christian school in Kivoto pro- 
hibited by order of the Emperor. The 
Buddhists are. very influential, and 
are favored by the Emperor, but his 
chief counsellor and the Minister of 
Education are friendly to Christianity , 
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SALARIES PAID PER YEAR IN THE BROOKLYN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


1 
FROM 1861 TO 1876, Vv 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS: y 
1861, 1862-03. 1864. 1865. 1866-67. 1868-69. 1870. 1875. tl 
Principals, $1200 $1300 $1500 $2000 $2000 $2250 $2400 *$2850 
we Departments, .. .. 500 500 550 625 625 800 850 1000 n 
Academic Class Teachers, .. .. owe 700 700 goo 
Ist Grade Grammar— sé 
° Male Departments, oP ances 350 400 450 450 525 650 800 800 
Female oe ent tad: ide 325 375 425 500 500 650 700 800 A. 
2d Graae Grammar— A. 
Male Departments, .. .. -- 300 325 375 400 450 600 700 700 bs 
Female . ye 06 04 275 300 350 425 425 +600 *700 700 E. 
3d Grade Grammar— Th 
Male Departments, .. .. .. 250 275 325 375 #400 575 #600 600 Jnc 
Female “ 225 250 300 375° 375 575 600 600 
4th Grade Grammar— Ww. 
Male Departments, ab es A 225 250 300 350 375 525 550 550 T.¢ 
Female 200 225 275 350 350 525 550 550 
5th Grade Grammar— 
Male Departments, a 200 225 275 350 350 500 525 525 E. J 
Female * a ae nae 200 225 275 350 350 500 525 525 
6th Grade Grammar— 
Male Departments, ee 200 275 350 350 475 500 500 I 
Female “ 200 225 275 «+350 #350 475 + #500 500 Or 
* The Principals were increased in 1872 $150 per year, until March 1, 1876, when their salaries will be $3000. Sar 
PRIMARY DEPAKTMENTS (in Grammar-School Buildings) : * He 
1861. 182-"3. 1864. 1868-9. 1870 to 1876. gue 
Principals, .. .. «+ ++ $425 $450 $500 $575 $750 + $850 and $1000 
vas ... $550 and 600 § and 
sa 200 250 300 375 425 450 sity 
e t 


* Independent Primaries, in separate school buildings, have special salaries for Principals, according to size and 
The teachers are paid on regular grade salaries, as in Primary 


attendance. These are arranged from time to time. 


Departments. 
+ Primary Principals, with average attendance of 400 scholars and over, receive $1000; with less than 400, $850. 


¢ Primary Assistants, with attendance of 400 and over, $600 ; with less than 400, $550. 


Formerly, most of the three-story school buildings had male and female departments and, 


until 1865, the salaries paid to teachers in male departments was more than in female, except as 
Regular grades were only fixed in 1868, and at that time the 


may be observed in the year 1865. 
departments in sexes were generally abandoned, and so-called intermediate departments largely 


established in the schools. 
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THE BrooKLyn Boarp oF EpDuca- 
TION consists of forty-five members, 
who are appointed for a term of three 
years. The terms of office of one- 
third of the members expire annually. 
We give our readers the names of the 
members at present constituting the 
Board and the years in which their 
several terms expire :. 

1876. 


A. Ammerman, 
A. B. Baylis, 
Garret Bergen, 
Jas. Burger, 


1878. 


Felix Campbell, 
Wm. M. Cole, 


1877. 
J.S. Burr, 
Thomas Carroll, 
J. Clyne, Geo. C. Bennett, 
J. W. Flaherty, Ernest W. Fischer, 
E. B. Cadley, L. V. D.Harden- John Y. Culyer, 
Theo. Cocheu, burgh, Nelson J. Gates, 
Jno.Cunningham, James Hall, S. V. Lowell, 
Alex. Forman, R. H. Huntley, J. W. Burke, 
J.C. McGuire, J.L. Marcellus, P. Libby, 
W. W. Hurlbut, James Murphy, D. Maujer, 
T. O’Brien, Jr. Thos.H.McGrath, A. B. Richardson, 
E. Rowe, C.H.Schapps, J. R. Sparrow, 
J. G. Rosman, A. W. Shepard, W.Schwarzwaelder 
Jno. H. Rhodes, Wm.M.Thomas, W. E. Sprague, 
E. J. Whitlock, Thomas Prosser, John Williams. 
A vacancy. 


Max MULLER, the eminent German 
Orientalist and Philologist, studied 
Sanscrit at Leipsic, Berlin, and Paris. 
He was professor of modern lan- 
guages in 1854 in Oxford; later, of 
comparative philology, at Cambridge, 
and now again at Oxford, where he 
has undertaken to edit for the univer- 
sity press all the sacred books of the 
world, except the Bible and the Chi- 
nese scriptures, the latter task having 
been assigned to Dr. Leggs, who is to 
be the first occupant of the Chinese 
chair at Oxford. He translated the 
Rigveda, and is the author of Budd- 
hism and Buddhist Pilgrims, the His- 
tory of Ancient Sanscrit Literature, 
and Lectures on the Science of 
Language. He is thoroughly identi- 
fied with the educational interests of 
England, and is disinclined to accept 
the position offered to him by a for- 


eign government a short time ago. 
His children were born in England 
and educated in English schools. 


NATuRE says: “ We hear with re- 
gret that the publications of the Geo- 
logical Survey of the Territories by 
Prof. Hayden are likely to be stopped 
by the partisans of rigid economy in 
the U. S. House of Representatives. 
If this step be carried out, it will bea 
serious loss to the scientific men of 
Europe, as well as of America. The 
discoveries which have been made by 
the staff under Prof. Hayden’s direc- 
tion are of the highest value, both 
from a scientific and a commercial 
point of view, and the liberality with 
which they have been circulated in 
Europe by the American Government 
has earned the gratitude of all who 
care for the advancement of knowl- 
edge. 


M. De Lesseps has been delighting 
a crowded audience at the Geographi- 
cal Society of Alexandria, with an 
interesting historical and Biblical de- 
scription of the territory round and 
about the present Canal. He pointed 
out the various places and routes 
passed by Abraham and his wife 
Sarah, by Hagar and Ishmael, by 
Joseph, by Moses, by Pythagoras, So- 
crates, Plato, and by Alexander the 
Great, the founder of the city of Al- 
exandria, with whose reign ended the 
ancient and commenced the modern 
epoch of civilization. He glanced at 
the traces left by Darius, Czsar, 
Pompey, Antony and Cleopatra, Ma- 
homet and others down to General 
Bonaparte. Mahomet, who studied 
with the monks of Jerusalem and 
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Mount Sinai, predicted in the Koran 
“that the Sea of Coral—the Red Sea 
—would be joined to the Sea of Pearls 
—the Mediteranean.”” When speaking 
of Mahomet, M. de Lesseps related a 
fact not generally known-—namely, 
that the monks of Mount Sinai held 
from the founder of the Mussulman 
- religion the right to collect the cus- 
toms dues at Suez, which right was 
purchased from the monks by his 
Highness Said Pacha. This deed by 
which the right to these dues was 
ceded is lodged at Constantinople, 
and for seal or signature has the im- 
press in ink of the Prophet’s hand. 


‘Fruit Eatinc.—A London journal 
remarks: “ When fruit does harm, it 
is because it is eaten at improper 
times, in improper quantities, or be- 
fore it is ripened and fit forthe human 
stomach. A distinguished physician 
has said that if his patients would 
make a practice of eating a couple of 
good oranges before breakfast, from 
February till June, his practice would 
be gone. The principal evil is that 
we do not eat enough of fruit ; that 
we injure its finer qualities with 
sugar; that we drown them with 
cream. We need the medicinal action 
of the pure fruit acids in our system, 
and their cooling, corrective influ- 
ence.” — Boston Jour. of Chem. 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN JAPAN is 
making rapid progress, and the First 
Normal School for girls has been 
opened at Yedo by the Empress. Her 
Majesty takes great interest in the 
subject, aud has largely contributed 
to the finances of the new building. 
At the opening ¢eremony the Empress 


received several addresses, and herself 
read her reply, while afterwards she 
inspected the premises and hear.! the 
various classes examined. Her Majesty 
also gave three of the pupils a some- 
what peculiar present—an instrument 
for ruling lines. 


Tue Prussian Education Minister 
has granted the request of Jewish 
youths to be admitted into the Gov- 
ernment Training-school. But his 
Excellency declines to extend to the 
new candidates any of the special ad- 
vantages to be reaped from such in- 
stitutions. Count Moltke (General) 
has given $50,000 towards the erection 
of a new school-house on his estate. 
The Dutch nation spends about $400,- 
ooo on the instruction of the white 
population of the East Indian Colo- 
nies. 


4 


Our LEGISLATORS are at it again. 
One of them, in the State Senate, pro- 
poses that certain individuals in each 
county shall select, determine and 
designate, forthe use of the schools, a 
uniform set of text books. This se- 
lection, designation and determina- 
tion, aforesaid, to take place on the 
1st of July, and the result to settle the 
fate of book agents for the next six 
years. No, no, Mr. Legislator. Me 
sutor ultra crepidam. 


A GENTLEMAN.— Whoever is open, 
loyal and true; whoever is of humane 
and affable demeanor; whoever is 
honorable in himself, and in his judg- 
ment of others, and requires no law 
but his word to make him fulfil his 
engagement—such, a man is gentle- 
man. 
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Sir Luspock says that “the 
bees, it seems, are learning (when did 
they find out the trick?) to outwit 
some of the flowers, for some of them 
have been seen calmly to ignore the 
gorgeous purple gateway which the 
Fuchsias offer for their entrance, and, 
in the most disappointing manner, get 
at the honey by a back way, nibbling 
a little hole from the outside. This 
shameless repudiation of reciprocity 
must, we suppose, from time to time 
recur, tnuch to the disadvantage of 
particular species of plants.” 


THE true principle which is now 
becoming recognized in the making 
of school-books, that most elementary 
instruction is best conveyed by most 
eminent men, will be strikingly ex- 
emplified in the appearance of an In- 


troduction to the study of Botany, 
which has just been written by the 
President of the Royal Society, Dr. 
Hooker, C. B. 


UNDER a new ruling of the Buffalo 
School Board, no married women are 
hereafter to be employed as teachers. 


THERE are sixty-five glaciers in Cali- 
fornia, according to the State Geolo- 


gist. 


WELLINGTON AT ASTLEY’s.—On the 
occasion of the Duke’s visit to see the 
Battle of Waterloo there, the stage 
duke was unwilling to appear, as he 
heard that his prototype was in the 
theatre, and would not until invited 
to do so. 


Mrs. CHARLEs KINGSLEY is about to 
publish a memoir of, her late husband, . 
together with large selections from 
his correspondence and other unpub- 
lished writings. 


Russian soldiers and sailors are 
seldom able to read and write ; to en- 
force compulsion throughout the Em- 
pire would necessitate the erection of 
150,000 school buildings. 


It is proposed to place the Truant 
Home in the city of Brooklyn under 
the charge of the Board of Education, 
where it properly belongs. 


THE EMPEROR OF BraAziL has en- 
gaged a number of teachers in Berlin 
to carry out the Froebel Kindergarten 
system in Brazil. 


Tue Trustees of the Astor Library 
have appointed J. Carson Brevoort, 
LL. D., to the office of Superinten- 
dent. 
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THe ScHoot-Room. 


[For School Notes and Queries, and Correspondence. 
this Department will receive prompt attention. 


Communications and Contributions to 
We do not, in any manner, hold 


ourselves responsible for the views of our correspondents, except 
where we directly assume such responsibility. ] 


GRADUATE.—We have received a number 
of inquiries in regard to the examination pa- 
pers of the recent and previous examination 
in Brooklyn, and two particularly as to the 
following questions : 

No. 1. In the June examination : “ What is 
the ratio of the decimal .5236 to the diameter” 
(of a sphere). 

No. 2. “ What is the ratio of the diameter of a 
circle to its circumference, and of these dimen- 
sions to its area?” 

A teacher of large experience contributes 
the following to the discussion : 


Undoubtedly, it is correct to speak 
of the ratio of the diameter of a circle 
to the circumference. The diameter 
and circumference are both lines, 
hence one may be used as the measure 
of the other. If the diameter of a 
circle be taken as the measure, its ratio 
to the circumference will be approxi- 
mately as 1 to 3.1416. © 

But you are quite wrong when you 
assume that the diameter of a circle 
can have a ratio to an area. Ratio 
can exist only between quantities of 
the same kind, or between such as 
have some common property. There 
may be a ratio between a load of coal 
and a load of wood in regard to their 
common property, weight. A gallon 
may have a ratio to a bushel, because 
they have the common property of 
volume, which may be expressed in 
cubic inches. But there can be no 


ratio between 2 hours and 2 feet; 2 
hours are neither more nor less than 


2 hours. The two quantities have no 
common property; and when you 
speak of the ratio between them, you 
are merely speaking nonsense. No 
more can there be a ratio between the 
diameter of circ.e and its area. The 
diameter isa line, and has length only, 
while the area is a surface whose 
extent is usually expressed by naming 
the linear extent of one side of a 


' square to which the area is equiva- 


lent : as, 1 square foot, 1 square mile. 
It is evident that the line which 
measures one side of the square is no 
part of the surface, otherwise lines 
must have breadth.. Lines limit the 
extent of surfaces, but have nothing 
more in common with surfaces than 
the surveyor’s stake has with the line 
of which it marks the termination. 

The decimal .7854 expresses approx- 
imately the ratio of the area of an in- 
scribed circle to its circumscribing 
square; that is, if the area of the cir- 
cumscribing square be 1, the area of 
the inscribed circle will be .7854. The 
square of the diameter gives the ex- 
tent of the circumscribing square, 
thus showing that the ratio is between 
the areas of the square and circle, not 
between the diameter of a circle and 
its area. ; 

In like manner, there is no ratio 
between the diameter of a sphere and 
its volume. By cubing the diameter 
of the sphere, we find the number of 
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units of volume in a cube which will 
circumscribe a sphere whose diameter 
is equal in linear extent to one edge of 
the cube; then assuming the volume 
of the cube as the measure, we have 
volume of cube to volume of in- 
scribed sphere, as 1 to .5236. If the 
cube contain 10,000 units of volume, 
the inscribed sphere will contain 
5236 units of volume. The ratio is 
between the volumes of the cube and 
sphere, not between the diameter of a 
_ sphere and its volume. 


[A circle is a curved line drawn ona plane 
surface, bounded at a common distance from 
a point in the plane called the centre ; a sphere 
is a solid bounded within a half circle rotating 
around its diameter. Necessarily, we think, 
the same lines that apply to a circle will apply 
to a sphere; the centre, the radius, the di- 
ameter, and the circumference are terms which 
it seems to us proper to apply to both. The 
assumed incongruity in these given ques- 
tions seem to turn on the use of the word 
“ratio.” A ratio is the relation existing be- 
tween two quantities or magnitudes of the 
same kind ; while a “ relation” is a term used 
in reference to quantities which have some 
thing in common, by means of which they may 
be compared. We think the word relation 
would have been the proper word to use in 
the questions at issue, and would not have led 
to the obscurity of meaning which seems to 
have followed the reading in its present form 
and led to the foregoing and other criticisms 
which we have received.—ED. JOURNAL. ] 


First-Ciass asks us the origin of 
the National motto—£ Pluribus Unum. 
We believe that Thomas Jefferson is 
to be credited with the selection of 
the motto, and it is said that he de- 
veloped it from his study of the class- 
ics, in which he was a great proficient. 
Among the minor poems of Virgil, 
there is one entitled the Moretum, and 
in this he is supposed to have found 
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the idea fur the motto. In that part 
of the work which gives a minute and 
picturesque account of the manufac- 
ture in the old Roman days of genu- 
ine vegetable salad, the following 
extract occurs: 

“ It manus in gyrum, paullatim singula vires 

Deperdunt proprias, est colore pluribus unus,; 


Nec totus viridis, guia lactea frusta repugnant 
Nec lacte nitens, quia tot variatur ab herbis.” 


Which may be hastily translated as 
follows: 


“Round goes the hand, the ingredients 
gradually lose their special quality, one: color 
results from the several hues, a color not 
wholly green, for this the milky particles for- 
bid, not milky white, for it is mottled by so 
many various herbs.” 


GRAMMAR.— We have received sever- 
al communications besides yours in 
regard to the infinitive mood and its 
subject. Evidently the writers do not 
attach the same meaning to the word 
“subject.” We submit the following 
for consideration, thinking it covers 
the questions raised by each of our 
correspondents. 

The subject of a finite verb is in 
the nominative case; then it follows, 
logically, that the subject of an infin- 
ite verb must bein anothercase. But 
does the infinite verb have a subject ? 
Grant that verbs in general express 
action. Then it follows that the sub- 
ject of such verbs must be either the 
actor or the receiver of such action. 
For, can one conceive of an action 
without an actor? For example: 


John sees the boys. The boys run. 


Here are two distinct statements of 
two distinct actions, not necessarily 
performed at the same time, wherein 
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the subject of each verb is easily dis- 
cernible. 


John sees the boys, and the boys run. 


Here we have the same statements 
of the same actions, with a probability 
that they are performed at the same 
time, with the subjects equally evi- 
dent. 


John sees the boys, and that the boys run. 


Here we have the same statements 
of the same actions, with a certainty 
that the actions were performed at the 
same time; and there is no change in 
the subjects. 

Applying the rules for contraction 
of sentences, and the last example 
becomes: 

John sees that the boys run. 


In this, and the previous examples, 
no one denies that John is the sub- 
ject of the first clause, and that boys 
is the subject of the second clause; 
that the verbs are in a finite mood, 
and, consequently, the subjects are in 
the nominative case. 

Bringing these two distinct ideas 
into closer relation still, and we have: 


John sees the boys run. 


In the above sentence, we think no 
one will deny that the subjects of the 
clauses remain the same as before. 


If we now substitute for the word 
“boys,” its pronoun, we have: 


John sees ¢kem run. 


By this substitution, we instantly 
perceive that, while the subjects re- 
main the same as in the first, the case 
of one of them has changed; and as 
a consequence of the proposition with 
which we began, we suspect a change 
in the mood of the verb. Examining 
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this, we find that the mood fas changed; 
and that “run” is in the infinitive 
mood, with the usual sign omitted. 

Therefore, the infinitive mood does 
have a subject, and that subject is in 
the objective case. 


WE have also received a number of commu- 
nications in reply to our correspondent, who 
submitted the problem in Grammar in the last 
number of THE JouRNAL. We have placed 
them in his hands, and give the result of his 
examination herew.th. As we understand it, 
the prize is still open for competition : 


I did not doubt but that all the 
words indicated could be called some 
part of speech, could be given various 
attributes or modifications, and that 
some rule, remark, exception, obser- 
vation or note could be found, ap- 
proving, permitting or encouraging 
such classification and modification. 
For it is notable that our gram- 
marians dispose of anything, from a 
preposition to a double-headed ‘calf 
with equal celerity; and, if there be 
no rule, remark, exception, observa- 
tion or note already in existence to 
confer respectability on the mon- 
strosity, they will, with wonderful 
alacrity, manufacture one, and invite 
future generations to contribute fur- 
ther specimens. The result is, that 
grammars are so filled with “ special 
legislation” that he who bases his 
judgment upon universal principles 
and common law, finds himself in op- 
position to the dictum of some indi- 
vidual who has written a grammar. 

My object in making the propo- 
sition I did make, was to induce teach- 
ers to give the sentence a careful ex- 
amination; to ask the reasons for 
their assertions, feeling assured that, 
if they did, they would see how un- 
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satisfactory, contradictory, useless, is 
the thing called “ parsing.” 

With one exception, the writers 
have been content to call the words 
nouns, verbs, etc., and to quote a page 
or section in some grammar to prove 
(?) the correctness of their assertion. 
They have done this with such sub- 
lime confidence, with such unques- 
tioning faith, that, I make no doubt, if 
some grammar had asserted that 
“being” was a “buckwheat cake,” 
they would have expected me to 
breakfast on “verbal nouns,” instead 
of well-buttered griddle-cakes. 

I desired teachers to luok deeper; 
to demand the reason of a classifica- 
tion ; to ask upon what principle it is 
that this noun has this case, and to 
accept no man’s dictum unless he 
could show that it had a universal 
truth for its foundation. 

I shall make but two objections to 
the numerous “parsings” received. 
All the writers, with one exception, 
agree in calling “opposed” a transit- 
iveverb. Admitted. They also unite 
in calling “being” the object of the 
verb. Denied. Their favorite, Brown, 
tells them that the object can be dis- 
covered by placing the word “ what ” 
after the verb. “ Opposed what?” Cer- 
tainly not “being.” That was use- 
less; his son already existed; was, 
doubtless, like many. other sons—a 
disagreeable fact. Opposition to this 
was of no avail. Therefore, he ac- 
cepted the inevitable, and turned his 
opposition to what his son proposed 
to be. He opposed the purpose, the 
plan his son had formed to go to sea; 
opposed “fis son’s being a _ satlor.” 
Therefore, instead of calling the word 
“being” the object, we are forced to 


admit that the several words, the 
clause, is the object. 

Again, the writers unite in calling 
“being” a verbal noun. Hence, in 
similar sentences we must find verbal 
nouns; else in one page white is 
white; and on the other white is black, 
and, of course, there isa contradiction. 
If, in the given sentence, “ being” is a 
verbal noun, then in the following sen- 
tence “striking” is a verbal noun. 
“ He saw the boy striking him.” But, 
if striking is a verbal noun, then we 
have a noun followed by an objective 
case; when, on many pages, it has 


. been declared that only verbs and pre- 


positions can be thus followed; conse- 
quently, we contradict our previous 
teaching. If the writers will compare, 
in Brown's Institutes, Rule 19, obs. 9, 
with Rule 14, obs. 3, they will seea 
flat contradiction of the author and of 
themselves. 

The one exception mentioned above 
is “Rahway,” who says the sentence 
cannot be parsed without contradic- 
tion in the given form. She suggests 
this form. “He was opposed to his son 
being a sailor ;” but gives no parsing. 
Why is not this form equally correct? 
“He opposed his son being a sailor. 
Will “ Rahway,” and the others, again 
try to parse the italicised words in the 
amended sentence? If they do, I 
think they will see that the amended 
form is correct, and the only one that 
can be defended. ALPHA. 


Error.—Frequency of occurrence 
is not argument for the correctness of 


the construction. Robberies are fre- 
quent, and embezzlers occupy the chief 
seats; yet no one uses them for the 
straight-edge of his moral conduct ; or 
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pleads the respectability of the sinners 
in palliation of the sin. We can see 
no logical reason for treating the de- 
spoilers of the language with greater 
leniency than we do the despoilers of 
property. Into the hands of teachers 
is committed the purity of the lan- 
guage. They should surrender it un- 
sullied. 

Clergymen, lawyers, doctors, ‘and— 
whisper it softly—members of the 
Board of Education, do say: “I meant 
to have done it,” “I intended to have 
seen to it,” “I desired to have heard 
the lecture ;” when they only wished 
to say, “I meant to doit,” “I intended 
to see to it,” etc. 


WE very much fear that the method 
of teaching astronomy, in many ot 
our graded schools, does not tend to 
enlarge the mind of the pupil. The 
old “ Geographies of the Heavens,” 
filled with the history of the rise of 
science, the mythologies of the con- 
stellations, if they did not give so 
many facts as our modern books pre- 
sent, at least furnishes the thoughtful 
mind with food for reflection. Gazing 
at the star-studded heavens on a Win- 
ter’s night, the youthful observer 
seemed to look into the face of old 
acquaintances. Orion and Andro- 
meda were living persons, and hi; 
mind reverted to those early times, 
when, for deeds of prowess, or sacri- 
fice of self, mortals were translated to 
the visible heavens. Fastening his 
eye on Jupiter, he remembered that 
the discovery of its satellites was one 
of the grandest triumphs of the 
science; and) Venus, the beautiful, re- 
called to him the many problems of 
light, solved by her transits, 
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The contemplation of these, and the 
train of thought suggested, enlarged, 
the mind of the beholder, and he re- 
turned to his test-book with greater 
avidity. 

The substitution of mathematical 
astronomy, to the almost total exclu- 
sion of descriptive, and—may we say 
it—of zsthetic astronomy, is not a 
change for the better. Our pupils 
may know more facts. Indeed, they 
are very Gradgrinds. Perigee, azi- 
muth, right ascension and parallax 
are apparently more familiar to them 
than the stones in the streets. In too 
many cases they are of as little use. 
Astronomy is taught by daylight, ina 
class-room, the view from whose win- 
dows is, in many cases, limited by a 
brick wall. There is no application 
of these facts, no field work; ” for, in 
an ordinary school, it is impossible to 
determine these things by experi- 
ment. Is it any wonder, then, that 
when Mrs. Smith, and her daugh- 
ters, who are fresh from school, visit 
Washington, bore our Senator for a 
pass to the Observatory, that they may 
look through the great telescope to 
discover how Andromeda arranged her 
back hair? 

We recently asked an intelligent- 
looking class in 
many thought they could locate, at 
night, the North Star. But three sig- 
nified any confidence in their ability 
to solve this astounding problem. 
Even the plantation negro of olden 
times knew this much of the science. 

Costly school-houses, fine appar- 
tus, on the shelf, and improved text- 
books, have not brought us up to his 
practical knowledge. To be sure, the 


North Star was to him a vital fact. 


this subject how . 
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Cannot this and many others be vital- 
ized to our pupils? We do not 
propose to make astronomers in our 
public. schools; but we ought to ren- 
der them so familiar with the objects 
of astronomical investigation that 
they may understand the allusions to 
them, which are scattered all up and 
down our literature, from the Book of 
Job to the latest novel. 


“DecimaL” desires to know the 
reason for annexing naughts to the 
numerator,and dividing by the de- 
nominator when she wishes to reduce 
a common fraction to a decimal. She 
sdys the text-books give only the rule, 
with no explanation, or, if one is at- 
tempted, she cannot understand it. 
One book directs her to add “ decimal 
naughts ” to the numerator. She de- 
sires to know how they differ from 
other naughts. All of which, we sub- 
mit to the consideration of our readers, 
well knowing that, among so miny 
skilful teachers, there are some who 
will be willing to enlighten her. 


History.—The incident you refer 
to of the peasant boy, who had de- 
termined to take the life of Napoleon, 
after the battle of Jena, is related in 
a little volume of poems, just issued 
by Bayard Taylor, of which the fol- 
lowing isan extract: 

“‘ With finger on the trigger, the gun held hun- 
terwise, 

His‘ rapid heart-beats sending the blood to 
brain and eyes, 

The boy stood firm and deadly—another mo- 
ment’s space, 

And then the Emperor saw him, and halted, 
face to face, 

A mouth as cut as marble, an eye that pierced 
and stung 
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As might a god’s, all seeing, the soul of one 
so young! 

A look that reads his secret, that lamed his 
callow will, 

That inly smiled and dared him his purpose to 
fulfil ! 

As one a serpent trances, the boy, forgetting 
all, 

Felt but that face, nor noted the harmless mus- 
ket’s fall! 

Nor breathed, nor thought, nor trembled ; but 
pale and cold as stone, 

Saw pass, nor look behind him, the calm 
Napoleon !” 


Mr. Taylor says that the story is a 
true one, told him by the boy himself, 
afterwards a distinguished statesman 
and savant, and it is made public for 
the first time. 


A PRINCIPAL writes: “We wish to 
ask, Does a knowledge of facts edu- 
cate? The definition of a noun; the 
distance of the sun, and a list of pre- 
positions are facts. So are the defi- 
nitions of a hoe-handle, the color of 
Balaam’s ass, and a list of Brigham 
Young’s wives. Imagine the howl 
that would ascend from a district in 
whicha teacher should teach the latter 
facts rather than the former! Yet we 
think the argument could be made in 
favor of the latter facts. 


“We cram our children with dis- 
connected, unrelated facts, and call it 
education. Many a pains - taking, 
hard-working, fact-driving teacher 
wonders why her pupils do not love 
to learn, and why they are so stupid. 
What demonstration of affection for 
his work would a carpenter be likely 
to show who had two quarts of seed 
corn in his blood factory, or what de- 
gree of agility could be expected from 
a gymnast with an equa] measure of 
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green apples in his gastronomic re- 
gions. 

“The corn must be ground, mixed 
with other material, and the whole 
mass leavened; the apples must be 
ripe and properly cooked; then shall 
the carpenter pursue his calling, and 
the gymnast become a marvel of 
agility. 

“ Unripe, hard-shell facts, adminis- 
tered in large quantities, sour on the 
mental stomach. They are product- 
ive of mental dyspepsia, and conse- 
quent mental emaciation. They should 
be ground in the mill of daily life, 
leavened with the imagination and 
partaken with those studies whose 
tendency is to lift the child upon a 
higher plane of thought than the one 
on which he has hitherto lived. Then 
will the glow of mental health take the 
place of the lassitude which fastens on 
him who lives on raw facts.” 


Tue following was written by G. 
W. Moon, Esgq., of London, the author 
of the Dean’s English, to iliustrate 
some of the difficulties in the way of 
pronouncing words ending in ugh: 


“Hugh Gough, of Boroughbridge, 
was a rough soldier on furlough, but a 
man of doughty deeds in war, though 
before he fought for his country he 
was a thorough dough-faced plough- 
man. His horse having been houghed 
in an engagement with the enemy, 
Hugh was taken prisoner, and, I 
ought to add, was kept on a short 
enough clough of food, and suffered 
from drought as well as from hunger. 


OF EDUCATION. 


Having, on his return home, drunk 
too largea draught of usquebaugh, he 
became intoxicated, and was laughing» 
coughing and hiccoughing by a trough, 
against which he soug&t to steady him- 
self. There he was accosted by 
another rough, who showed him a 
chough which he had caught on a 
clough near, also the slough of a snake, 
which he -held at the end of a tough 
bough uf a eugh-tree,and which his 
shaggy showgh had found and _ had 
brought to him from the entrance toa 
sough which ran through and drained 
a slough that was close to a lowgh in 
the nezgborhood.” 


“ Two THINGS we need. not fret about ; 
one, that which we can help; the other, 
that which we cannot help. If we 
can help a matter, it is our duty to do 
it without fretting; if we cannot help 
it, fretting will not mend it.” 


KNOWLEDGE is ten-fold—of words 
and of things. But he who has no 
knowledge of things will not be 
helped by having a knowledge of 
words.” - 

READER. — The “Water Mill” is 
found in a small work entitled the 
Water Mill, and Other Poems, by D. C. 
McCallum, the author. 


“IN a too-much-negiected body 
there ever dwells a too-much-neg- 
lected soul.” 


One swallow cannot make a sum- 
mer; yet a pin in the cushion of a 
chair can make one spring. 
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Tue Kinpercarten AND Nursery Department. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN AMERICA. 
PROFESSOR JOHN KRAUS, 


“ Froebel’s effort to establish Educational 
Unions in every community,” says the bar- 
oness, “also tc make the people capable of 
self-help for this earnest business,adied away, 
owing to the indifference of his contempora- 
ries.” As to this country there was much dis- 
cussion, some years ago, at one of the conven- 
tions heretofore mentioned, about the formation 
of Educational Unions, in order to promote 
education in general, and the Kindergarten 
cause in particular; but the several motions 
and resolutions adopted at that time did not 
amount to anything. 

We have seen, in the last article, that the 
General Educational Union grew out of the 
meeting of the Philosophers’ Congress, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, where Froebel’s sys- 
tem received a searching examination, far 
more radical and thorough than any given to 
it by teachers’ conventions in this country, as 
may be seen by the following manifesto, pub- 
lished by the Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, in 
May, 1869: 

“The Congress of Philosophers does not 
consider its tasks to be merely the discussion 
of abstract philosophical truths, but it means 
to consider all questions of reform in the 
organization of human society according to 
reasonable principles. The end of true phil- 
osophy is not speculative play, a mere luxuri- 
ating in abstract thoughts—nor even mental 
gymnastics, as many suppose it to be—but a 
universal comprehension of the intellectual as 
well as general condition of human life; the 


- study of the laws of human society, and their 


development according to divine laws, of a 
free unfolding and advance of human life and 
society. The true task of philosophy makes it 
the fundamental science, above all other sci- 
ences, and the educator of humanity. If this 
import and position of philosophy is here and 
there not rightly understood, it is mainly the 
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fault of the materialistic special scientists who 
close up the horizon of universal science and 
life of the mind, and hedge it in on the right 
and left, while they plod on in their narrow 
paths. True philosophy, as an educator, is 
ever active to clear away the barriers that 
stand in the way of clear, unbiased compre- 
hension of science and life in their relations 
and integrity. Philosophy raises the banner, 
not of any one special science, but of human 
culture, and however regarded by the material- 
ists of the day as a foolish pursuit, it is the 
only basis of all rightful education—nothing 
less than which has been the aim of all the 
eminent educators of our time, such as Com- 
menius, Pestalozzi, Diesterweg, Froebel. So 
far as the General German Teachers’ Conven- 
tion and the Assembly of the Austrian Teach- 
ers build on the foundations these men have 
laid, they work for the same ends as the Phil- 
osophers’ Congress, from which they are only 
distinguished in this: that they have special 
educational aims, while the Philosophers’ 
Congress takes into consideration all questions 
relating to human life and culture—all ques- 
tions of interest to cultivated persons and 
society at large. A delegation was sent to the 
Teachers’ Convention at Berlin, asking them 
to take part in the Congress at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main ; to aid, by word and co-operation, 
to solve the educational problems of the 
present, the most prominent of which are the 
completing and remodeling of the public 
schools, especially the establishing and re- 
organizing of KINDERGARTENS, in accordance 
with the spirit of Froebel. One problem to be 
solved in the establishing of a philosophical 
normal school for the training of educators 
and teachers, by which not only a remodeling 
and improvement of the frimary, but also of 
the high schools, shall be attained. Finally, 
they will ask for an improvement in female 
education, in accordance with the demands of 
the present time and the vocation of the female 
sex. As these points are felt to be of import- 
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ance by every thinking educator, it is believed 
that all the teachers will meet, with confidence 
and good-will, a convention of thinking friends 
of humanity, to devise means for its welfare. 
Such a convention the Philosophers’ Congress 
seemed to be.” 

In answer to this, the Business Committee 
of the Teachers’ Convention at Berlin ‘issued 
the following Call : 

“The thought which animates our present 
time is the reformation of social conditions on 
the basis of adequate political and social legis- 
lation; and no demand is more pressing than 
the reform of public education, in accordance 
with these aims. Whatever excellence our 
public-school system, as a means of instruc- 
tion, may have attained, the genera/ education 
which it gives does not come near to fulfilling 
the demands of our time ; decause it is not ade- 
quate to give that firm moral basis to every mem- 
ber of the community, without which a great 
and strong nationality, and truly humane gen- 
eral conditions of society, are impossibe. The 
new era that we approach needs better men ; 
and these can only be expected to come by a 
true method of education. 

“In the beginning of our century, education 
needed a new impulse; and it was given by 
Pestalozzi and Fichte, who broke the road for 
the national education of Germany. But the 
question, what is the true Auwmane mode of 
education, applicable to all men everywhere, 
comes up anew, and asks for the right means 
to fulfil its mission. 

“ Friedrich Froebel, the great educational 
reformer of our era, in his system of education, 
promises these means. But, as yet, his method 
has been only partly and inadequately carried 
out in the widely-multiplying Kindergartens. 
It asks for a thorough investigation, on the 
part of scientific men, of the principles on 
which it is based ; and if its claims prove to 
be well founded, it should be recommended to 
all governments and communities, and its 
adoption decreed. In view of the great im- 
portance of this question, an educaticnal com- 
mittee, which counts eminent scientific men 
among its members, was formed last year in 
Berlin, during - teachers’ convention, for the 
purpose of taking the matter into considera- 
tion ; and they are invited to attend the Philos- 
ophers’ Congress as members, taking active 
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part in it, discussing the general educational 
questions, and devising means to establish a 
central normal school for the education of male 
and female teachers, who may meet all the de- 
mands of our time in all directions ; and an 
address to the goverrment and school author- 
ities of Germany, for the reform of the normal 
schools, will be submitted for discussion.” 

Complaint comes from all sides in regard 
of insufficient training of Kindergartners, also 
from England, where the Kindergarten has al- 
ready been in operation for twenty years. Jhe 
Froebel Society for the promotion of the 
“ Kindergarten System” seems to believe that 
the evil can be remedied by a searching exami- 
nation of those persons who want to become 
Kindergartners, as may be seen by the follow- 
ing circular : 

“FROEBEL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
THE KINDERGARTEN SYSTEM. 

“ An examination of students of the Kinder- 
garten system will be held in London at the 
end of June,. 1876, conducted by examiners 
appointed by the committee of the Froebel 
Society. Those students who satisfy the 
examination will receive certificates of their 
qualification to become Kindergarten teachers. 
The examination fee will be £1. Names of 
candidates should be sent on or before May 
1, 1876,to Miss E. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. of 
the Froebel Society, 35 Bloomfie:d Road, Maida 
Hill, W. Unless twelve names be received 
by the above date, the examination will be 
postponed, in which case the fee will be re- 
turned. The fee will also be returned if, 
through unavoidable circumstances, the candi- 
date cannot present herself for examination. 

“SUBJECTS OF EXAMINATION.—Candidates 
will be required to pass a preliminary exam- 
ination in the following subjects: Arithmetic 
(to the end of decimals); English Grammar ; 
English History ; an Exercise in Composition. 
Candidates holding certificates from any or- 
ganized examining body will be exempted 
from this part of the examination. 

“I, THEory oF EpvucaTIon.—Its aims and 
methods. 1. Physical, including the training 
senses. 2. Jnitellectual: Cultivation of the 


reason, judgment,-and imagination. ‘etc. 3. 
Moral and Religious: Application of educa- 
tional principles to the various stages of child- 
hood. 
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“TI, THEORY OF FROEBEL’Ss KINDERGARTEN 
SysteM,—Life of Froebel, and principles of 
his system. Comparison between Froebel and 
Pestalozzi. The place occupied by the Kin- 
dergarten between the family and the school. 
The Kindergarten teacher and her vocation. 
The occupation of Froebel, in regard to their 
educational value, their-order, and their con- 
nection. 

“III. PracricAL KNOWLEDGE OF THE OCc- 
CUPATIONS.—Candidates will be required to 
show specimens of work that they have done 
in all the occupations,and to execute work 
in two or more occupations in presence of ex- 
aminer. 

“TV.—ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY.— Definition 
of lines, surfaces, angles, circles, solids, etc. 
plication of geometry to the occupations, es- 
pecially to building, paper-folding, and Froe- 
bel’s drawing. 

PLay GAMEs.—Importance of play. 
Educational value of the Kindergarten games. 
Their nature and classification. Execution of 
the games. Rules for the teacher. Simple 
gymnastic exercises. 

“VI. Music.—Elements of harmony. Sing- 
ing from sight and from memory. Chevé’s 
method recommended. Accompaniment on 
the piano (optional). 

“VII. ArT oF RELATING STORIES.—Educa- 
tional use of stories. Practice in the art. 
Description of well-known animals and their 
habits. 

“ScIENCE 1. Physics.—Effects of tempera- 
ture and pressure on solids, liquids, and gases. 
Mechanical powers and their common applica- 
tion. 

“2. Botany.—Structure of plants and func- 
tions of parts and organs. General natural 
divisions. Chief characteristics of twelve 


leading families, viz.: Ranunculaceae, Legumi-. 


nose, Rosacea, Umbellifere, Composite, Papave- 
vracea, Crucifere, Serophniariacee, Labiate, 
Caryophillacee, Fens, Fungi. 

“3. Zoology.—General characteristics of struc- 
ture and functions in the animal sub-kingdoms. 
Special modifications in vertetrata. 

“4, Physiology —General structure and func- 
tions of the organs of the human body. 

“5. Hygiene—Laws of health and school 
hygiene.” 

Well! Whatever one may think about this 


Ap- 


circular, it might at least call public attention 
to the subject. Says the London Fournal of 
Psychological Medicine, in concluding an article 
on “Production of Stupidity in Schools”: ‘‘The 
practical difficulties which it is easy to foresee, 
all resolve themselves pretty clearly into one. 
An inquiry after intelligent and intelligible 
teaching has not yet issued from the public. 
They are content with something else. When- 
ever this contentment ceases, the means of 
supply will spring out of the wants.” 

As to this country,inquiry after intelligent and 
intelligible teaching will be issued before long ; 
for reform is the cry of the day; not only in 
politics, but also in education. There are 
thousands of citizens who desire the purifica- 
tion of our politics. They want “to strike at 
the root of the matter and reform radically the 
civil service ; to make every appointment, save 
that of heads of departments, dependent on ex- 
aminations, and make the appointments con- 
tinuous during good conduct, with a fair 
chance of promotion.” This but in passing. 
Besides, the civil service reform has proved to 
be a failure. One word more about the circu- 
lar of the examiners from the committee of 
the Froebel Society. Not a word is said about 
the work of the candidates in the Kindergar- 
ten ; for it is of greater importance to inquire 
how they can apply this knowledge in the Kin- 
dergarten. Here is the proper place, hic Rho- 
dus, hic salta! 


NEITHER STUDY NOR PRACTICE ALONE MAKE 
THE KINDERGARTNER, 


What is said about normal schools is 
strictly true of training schools for Kinder- 
gartners, viz.: “ A normal diploma amounts to 
nothing more than a college diploma. The 
claim of the normal graduate that he is a first- 
class teacher, by virtue of his diploma, is as 
ridiculous as would be the claim of an A. B., 
that he is a first-class scholar by virtue of his 
sheepskin.” 

There are three things necessary to the suc- 
cessful teacher: 1. Good natural ability. 2. 
A fair education. 3. Experience, and normal 
training. 

When normal schools endeavor to confer 
the last of these three upona person who lacks 
the other two, the result must be a failure. 
Facility or power of learning and the pos- 
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session of knowledge by no means indicate 
power of teaching. Experience shows, rather, 
that the profession of great knowledge on any 
subject disqualifies rather than qualifies for 


work of communication. The ablest scholar 
is often the dullest of professors. The man 
who has facility of learning is often unable to 
perceive difficulties that a pupil of ordinary 
ability meets,and has less patience and less 
ability to adapt his subject to inferior minds. 
“I cannot see why you don’t understand,” 
is often said; perhaps if the teacher who 
speaks thus had labored more for what he 
learned, he could better understand the per- 
plexities of his pupil. Those who know most 
of a subject, and therefore show best on ex- 
amination, are generally persons of ready 
memory, who have filled themselves with the 
thoughts of others, or independent investiga- 
tors of more than ordinary research. The 
habitual mental operations of either class give 
no promise of power for helping others to 
reach their results. The former class is likely 
to ask too much of the memory, the latter of 
the reasoning faculty; and they both are by 
hahit too remote from the pupil. When a 
teacher is wanted, it is absurd to take for that: 
function one who has only proved himself a 
successful /earner. Facility in teaching, like 
other powers, is to be ascertained and judged 
of by its own tests. A teacher must have 
knowledge; but that is only one of the 
many needed qualifications—the most easily 
tested, but really secondary. Versatility, in- 
ventiveness, tact, patience, skill’ in adapting 
one’s mind to those he meets, readiness in 
comprehending the minds of others, organiz- 
ing and governing power, these are worth 
more than unpractical knowledge, however ex- 
tensive or exact. Thus it may be seen that 
theory and practice have to go hand in hand. 
As to practice alone, it may easily be seen that 
a person may boast of having so many years 
of experience, but that does not make her a 
Kindergartner. If a man starts wrong, the far- 
ther he goes the worse he is off. So a teacher 
on a wrong track for fifteen or twenty years, is 
a worse teacher than he was when he com- 
menced. Errors /which were at first doubtful 
propositions, are now self-evident truths. The 
professional vices are elevated into cardinal 
virtues, The Ethiopian cannot change his 
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Practice, 
alone, enables us to do easily that which we do 
very often, but not nec»ssarily to do it better. 
The man of eight-and-forty does not write a 
better hand than the boy of eighteen, but the 


skin, nor the leopard his spots. 


sense of effort has passed away. A woman 
of forty is not necessarily a better teacher than 
she was at twenty, but she does her work, such 
as itis, with less labor. 

Notwithstanding the changes which nor- 
mal schools, teachers’ institutes and educa- 
tional journals have inaugurated and advo- 
cated, the traditions of the last century are still 
the common law of the individual. That 
which has failed in the general system will fail 
in the particular instance. Practice, or ex- 
‘perience alone, will never convert the wrong 
into the right, although it may help us in dis- 
tinguishing the one from the other. 

The first and indispensable condition of 
improvement is a conviction on the part of the 
teacher that improvement is desirable and 
attainable. One of the earliest symptoms of 
spiritual decay is self-righteousness. Ohe of 
the surest signs of intellectual demoralization 
is pride of knowledge. The most heavenly- 
minded men are the most humble ; the most 
learned men are the most modest. The 
greatest teachers are always searching after a 
better way. ‘Not as though I had already 
attained, either were perfect,” is their motto. 
The Kindergartner must always and especially 
bear in mind, that the beginning is to be made 
with working, not with learning ; both must be 
united and fused together in the very begin- 
ning of education, and this only nght way has 
been made practicable by Froebel, after Pesta- 
lozzi had paved the way. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DEMANDED OF A KINDER- 
GARTNER ? 


An indispensable element in the Kinder- 
gartner, is a quick and ready sympathy with 
the children, but it must be real, genuine, not 
pretended. She must be a child at heart, must 
be mother and sister to the children, and feel 
happy in their company, and have a clear 
insight into child-nature and life, up to the 
seventh year. The study of psychology, for 
the light it sheds on the profession of teaching, 
is barren of its best results, unless accom- 
panied and illustrated by a study of children. 
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The nature of the child’s mind is best learned 
by studying the thing itself. The principles of 
education cannot be fully mastered, especially 
in their relation to methods, unless illustrated 
by their application, and*these can be done 
only where they are practiced. No branch of 
instruction in the normal class, whether de- 


‘signed to impart scientific knowledge, or to 


increase technical skill, can be so well mas- 
tered without daily contact with children. An 


exact knowledge and spiritual comprehension , 


should be demanded, united with dexterous 
handling and turning to account or realization 
of the material ; some musical knowledge and 
ability, so as to execute Froebel’s songs, and 
guide the plays with pleasure; a cheerful 
humor that can easily enter the child’s plays, 
and is not easily affected by childish froward- 


ness ; conscientiousness ; so much knowledge 


of nature as to be enabled to show to the 
children everywhere the Creator’s love, wisdom 
and power; in short, a pure and perfectly- 
cultivated mind and character ; an idea of en- 
during results of her labor; a knowledge of 
the difficulties of her work, an appreciation of 
the sad consequences of mistakes; and, once 
more, a warm love for children, a spirit of self- 
sacrifice for their good, a just estimate of the 
true dignity of her vocation. 

Thus it will be seen, that it requires more 
tact, more energy, more ingenuity, more skill, 
more labor on the part of the Kindergartner, 
an industry and patience far beyond any 
needed by the teacher of more advanced 
pupils. And last, but not least, the Kinder- 
gartner needs true enthusiasm, which is 
kindled only at the altar of the living heart of 
little children. 

TRUE ENTHUSIASM OF THE KINDERGARTNER 
NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the fact 
that for lack of enthusiasm no other quality of 
mind can atone. Clearnessof head, soundness 


' of understanding, extent of culture, exactness 


of knowledge—these are the parts, smoothly 
polished and closely fitting of the mental 
engine ; but it takes the fire of enthusiasm to 
make them move. And the fire not only 
drives the machinery, but it seems to disclose 
whatever there is to obstruct the movements. 
There was never, probably, a time in the 
world’s history when high success in any 


profession demanded harder or more incessant 
labor than now. Man can no longer go at one 
leap into eminent position. The world, as 
Emerson says, is no longer clay, but rather iron, 
in the hands of its workers, and men have to 
hammer out a place for themselves by steady 
and rugged blows. 

Above all, a deep enthusiasm -is wanted in 
every one who would achieve great ends. No 
great thing is or can be done without it. It is 
a quality that is seen wherever there are 
earnest and determined workers. And this is 
especially true in teaching. Enthusiasm in 
the teacher becomes contagious. It is a 
mighty promoter of sympathy between the 
parties, teacher and pupils. Antipathies, dis- 
likes in tastes and opinions, are fused, dis- 
solved by its powerful alchemy. 

The Kindergartner should know how the 
cheerful play of the children shuuld pass over 
into more serious instruction of the school. 
What renders children so happy in the Kin- 
dergarten is that they learn to play, the only 
thing that they care for after having supplied 
their animal wants. “ Tl.at which will render 
pupils as happy in the primary school is, that 
they learn to arn, the next thing children care 
for after they have learned to play,” and that 
“this latter should be the result of the Kinder- 
garten time; it should be found existing in 
children at their seventh year.” It should 
further be borne in mind that the aim of the 
Kindergarten system of training, which is in- 
tended for young children up to seven years 
of age—when school-training proper should 
begin—is to prepare for all subsequent educa- 
tion. But in order that  school-teaching 
proper should begin in the right way, the Kin- 
dergarner should know how the cheerful play 
of the children should pass over finally into 
the more serious instruction of the school. 
This is a point of great significance ; so much 
so, that Diesterweg says, that “if this could 
not be done it would be better that we had no 
Kindergartens.” 

The Kindergartner is also often asked to 
give elementary instruction to those children 
who have passed through the Kindergarten ; 
and if it were only on this account, she should 
be acquainted with the pedagogics of the new 
elementary methods, and the history of their 
development, and she also must be taught how 
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to teach. Without this knowledge she would 
be in the dark in regard to instruction, and 
gross mistakes could easily be made in regard 
to the school and its institutions. A sufficient 
insight into school affairs will, besides, make 
’ her modest, and she will not judge schools 
hastily if she acquires a knowledge of the 
highly-gifted persons who have devoted their 
lives to its development and continued accom- 
plishment. If we look more minutely at the 
subject and the method of instruction, we 
ought to render more prominent the fact that 
the different branches of instruction have a 
certain connection with and relation to each 
other, and have their focus, so to speak, in 
Froebel. For only through strictly-jointed 
and united work can we come nearer to the 
aim of the training of the true Kindergartner, 
and can an independent, conscious work be 
reached—that is, if we can presuppose that the 
instruction can be called profound and com- 
prehensive. 

‘In regard to the different branches of in- 
struction, we require, in pedagogics, complete 
and exact knowledge of the newer historical 
pedagogical development, from Amos Come- 
nius to Pestalozziand Froebe!. It is a fact, and 
everybody can see it who follows the develop- 
ment of universal history, that one fact devel- 
opes itself from the preceding one. Before 
our time excellent men have lived, and they 
have prepared the ground, that our ideas may 
find a place thereon. We all are standing on 
the shoulders of our ancestors, and, therefore, 
also, Froebel does not stand alone by himself 
in his educational endeavors. John Amos 
Comenius, W. Ratichuis, H. Franké, Salzmann 
Basedow, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Krause, Fichte, 
and Diesterweg before all. What significance 
is attached to these names for education in 
Germany! Froebel, in many things, is very 
much like them, and in other things, again, he 
is widely different. But a Kindergartner 
should be intimate with this. For it often 


happens that teachers who have read a little of 
Froebel are questioned. ‘ What Froebel asks, 
many others have said defore him;” for ex- 
ample, this quegtion: “ Did not Comenius say 
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that the play of the child was his work?’’ 
Ought not she be enabled to answer: “ Who 
of them has, like Froebel, taken in hand so 
practically the education of the little ones, 
that in it the germ of all future good might be 
placed?” And who gave us the means, and 
discovered the laws of life, through which 
alone we can educate according to nature? 
Without a knowledge of the efforts of the past 
centuries, no one is enabled to see why Froe- 
bel’s efforts became a necessity, an historical 
act, and why Froebel, for all time, will occupy 
such a prominent place in pedagogy. We 
also must do justice to the time after Froebel 
up to the present day; this time must be 
looked upon and talked over, and the merit of 
the prominent advocates of pedagogical ideas 
should be duly recognized, and their writings 
read and criticised. The system of Froebel 
and his means, founded on old and new physiv- 
logical and psychological experiences and in- 
vestigations, should be studied theoretically 
and practically, so that each Kindergartner 
will be enabled to give as quickly an account 
for questions as well as she has learned to 
handle methodically the means of occupation. 
She must be, in the fullest sense, not only the 
guide of the plays, but, also, understand them 
thoroughly. 

All this should be well considered in case a 
Board of Examiners should offer their services 
fora searching examination of those persons 
who want to become Kindergartners. At least 
it should not be done on the principle as sug- 
gested for the Civil Service Reform at Washing- 
ton—viz.: to make every appointment save 
that of heads of departments (just as if they 
should not be fairly and squarely examined be- 
fore all others) dependent on examinations. 
Educate the educators. Examine the examin- 
ers. During the first great French revolution, 
it was stated in a report to the National Con- 
vention: “All members of the committee have 
undersigned, except the Secretary, who cannot 
write.” Certain examiners might (to be honest) 
confess that they understand nothing about ed- 
ucational affairs. 
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ScHooL Boarp AND Society TRANSACTIONS. 


NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


A stated meeting of the Board of Education 
was held on Wednesday, the 15th inst. 


The following Commissioners present— 
Messrs. Baker, Beardslee, Dowd, Fuller, Hal- 
sted, Kane, Shell, Klamroth, Place, Traud, 
West, Wetmore, Wilkins, Walker, Kelley, 
Mathewson, Vermilye, Hazeltine, Goulding, 
and President Wood in the chair. 


' After the reading and approval of minutes 
of preceding meeting, the reports of the trus- 
tees of the various wards were read and re- 
ferred to appropriate committees. 

The report of the Superintendent of Truancy 
showed that nearly 1000 cases had been inves- 
tigated since the date of the last report. 
Nearly 200 of these were truancy cases ; of 
these, 12 were habitual, and 5 were sent to the 
reformed school. 

The report of the City Superintendent for 
February was also submitted, which con- 
tained the result of school examinations in the 
8th, 11th and 18th wards, which were generally 
satisfactory. The number of registered pupils 
for the month was 111,574 ; being an increase 
of over 5,000 for the same month of last year. 

The average attendance was 97,500. About 
300 children were refused admission to the 
schools. The report .on evening schools 
showed that the instruction and discipline 
generally was very satisfactory. | 20,679 per- 
sons attended the evening schools. Of these 
about 14,000 were males and 6,000 females. 
The largest attendance_was between 11,000 and 
12,000; the average attendance about 8,000. 

The Superintendent reported that on visit- 
ing ‘the evening high school officially, he was 
prevented by the principal from making the 
usual examination, and submitted the case for 
the action of the Board. 

At the same time a communication was pre- 
sented from Mr. Babcock, the principal of the 
school, which, after some objection from 
Commissioners Klamroth and Goulding, was 
read by the Secretary. The communication 
recites the fact that in refusing to recognize the 


right of the Superintendent to examine the 
school, he simply discharged a duty which he 
believed had been imposed upon him by the 
resolutions of the Board. But one examina- 
tion had been made of the school by the Super- 
intendent in nine years, and that one was held 
by virtue of a special resolution passed by the 
Board last year. The communication further 
refers to the reasons given by the President in 
his inaugural address why the evening high 
school should not be examined in the ordinary 
way, and that its management is not subject to 
the ordinary rules which govern the other 
schools. Mr. Babcock disclaimed any inten- 
tion of discourtesy to the Board or to the 
Superintendent. 

Considerable discussion ensued as to the 
disposition of the communication and the 
course to be pursued by the Superintendent. 
The whole question was finally referred to a 
Joint Committee of the Evening School and 
the By-Law Committee. 

A report was read from the Committee on 
By-Laws, to whom was referred the report of 
the Committee on Buildings in regard to the 
capacity of the various school-buildings and 
class-rooms, presented in May last, and who 
were instructed to repért to the Board of Ed- 
ucation what additional regulations were 
needed in order to protect the health of the 
pupils of the schools from the evils of over- 
crowding. 

After a careful consideration of the report 
referred to them, and of the whole subject to 
which it pertains, they are satished that many 
of the class-rooms, particularly in the primary 
departments and schools, are much too 
crowded. Various causes have combined to 
bring about this state of things. 

First—The vast and rapid increase in the 
population of the city—particularly in certain 
wards—has rendered it quite impossible for 
the Board, with the amount of funds placed at 
its disposal, to supply additional accommoda- 
tions as fast as they have been required. 

Second.—Partly for the same reason, in the 
construction and internal arrangements of the 
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school buildings, the class rooms have been 
made too small and have been furnished with 
more seats than correct sanitary principles and 
a proper regard for the health of the pupils 
would have dictated. 

Third—The local school officers, naturally 
desirous that the schools under their care 
should be large and flourishing, have in many 
instances failed to exercise the authority legal- 
ly conferred upon them in the management of 
the schools, in order, by salutary regulations, 
to check this great evil of overcrowding. 

Fourth.—The principals of schools, zealous 
in their desire for a large number of pupils 
and in their competition in this respect with 
neighboring schools, often, also, urged and 
harrassed by the constant importunity of 
parents, have in many instances crowded their 

class-rooms by admitting more pupils into 
them than their capacity would permit. This, 
of course, has been done by an exercise of 
their own authority, unlimited as it has been 
by any regulations, either of the Board of Ed- 
ucation or of the ward trustees. 
Independently of the matter of the over- 
crowding of the class-rooms, there is no doubt 
that a more efficient system of ventilation is 
needed in our school buildings to make their 
sanitary condition in all respects satisfactory. 
But the excessive number of pupils placed in 
rooms, with but little regard to their size, and 
no application of any, guiding sanitary princi- 
ple, is a fact independent of this, since no sys- 
tem of ventilation can be adequate unless a 
proper amount of space per pupil is supplied. 
» Hence your committee, in their attention to 
this point, have endeavored to obtain all ac- 
cessible information as to the proper amount 
of floor space and cubical air space, which, in 
the furnishing and occupation of the class- 
rooms, should be allowed to each pupil, and, 
in arriving at a conclusion on this point, they 
have availed themselves of the assistance of 
the City Superintendent, who has corresponded 
with experts on the subject, and made an in- 
vestigation of it in other respects. 
The opinions of experts differ greatly in re- 
gard to the proper amount of air surface that 
should be allowed per pupil ; but all agree that 
this should be very much more than is at pres- 
ent allowed in most of our primary depart- 
ments and schools. And here the committee 


. 


OF EDUCATION. 


have felt much embarrassment, from the fact 
that any great and sweeping reform in this 
particular would be the means of excluding 
from the schools a very large number of pupils. 
They feel, however, that some reform should 
be made and that there should be some gen- 
eral regulation of the Board to serve asa guide 
to trustees and principals in the admission of 
pupils, and also as a check, to some extent at 
least, upon the excessive crowding of the 
class-rooms, which is now so great an evil, and 
against which so many complaints are made. 

While, therefore, they do not feel warranted 
in recommending the large allowance of air 
space per pupil, which many sanitarians of 
high reputation deem requisite, they herewith 
submit a minimum allowance in this respect 
which, when compared with the condition of 
things now existing, will be seen to be a great 
and beneficial change, while the other regula- 
tions herewith submitted are calculated to re- 
duce in ashort time the attendance of some 
of the schools now excessively crowded, and 
prevent the evil in the future by prohibiting 
principals from admitting more pupils into 
their schools than can be properly accommo- 
dated. The effect of this rule would also be to 
equalize in some respects the attendance in 
different schools and wards. This is much 
needed, since often certain schools are crowded 
to overflowing, while others in their immediate 
vicinity are but partly filled. 


Of course a full remedy for the evils com- 


plained of can only be applied by increasing 
greatly in certain localities the amount of 
school accommodation, and for this a consid. 


erable expenditure of money will be needed. - 


Hence a complete reform can only be gradual, 
and it is to be hoped that the community, un- 
derstanding the difficulties surrounding any 
action of the Board in this respect, will 
patiently await the full realization of the plans 
and policy of which the regulations herewith 
submitted constitute the initiatory step. Your 
committee, therefore, submit for the considera- 
tion of the Board, the following, as amend- 
ments to the by-laws : 

Amend section 33, page 99 of the Manual 
by adding thereto the following at the foot of 
page 104: 

“ SECTION 33.—It shall be the duty of every 
principal to reject all applications for the 
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admission of pupils into any school or class 
whenever the room occupied by the same is 
filled to the extent of its sitting capacity. 

“In fixing the sitting capacity of rooms, the 
following shall be a minimum allowance of 
floor surface afd air space per pupil: In the 
three lower grades of primary schools and de- 
partments, 5 square feet and 70 cubic feet ; in 
the three higher grades, 6 square feet and 80 
cubic feet ; in the four lower grades of gram- 
mar schools, 7 square feet and go cubic feet ; 
in the four higher grades, 9 square feet and 100 
cubic feet. 


“In the admission of pupils, those residing. 


nearest to any school shall in all cases have the 
preference. 

“ All rejected applicants shall be sent to the 
nearest schools having accommodation for 
them.” 

The clerk read the report of the Committee 
on By-laws, with regard to the act for provid- 
ing the children of New York with elementary 
education. The duty at present of notifying 
those who violate the law is vested in the 
school trustees, who, not being salaried offi- 
cers, could not attend to that duty. The prop- 
osition now made was to amend the act, so 
that this duty of notifying delinquents would 
be vested in such officers as might be appointed 
by the Board. 

The report of the Committee on By-laws, in 
reference to the appointment of a clerk to the 
Board of Trustees of the First Ward, was next 
read. It appeared that at a meeting of that 
Board on January 31, Mr. Thomas S. O’Brien 
was appointed to the position by @ large 
majority. At a subsequent meeting of the 
Board, where, it would seem, the attendance of 
members was not so large, Mr. Thomas E. 
Cody was chosen as clerk. The Committee on 
By-Laws now reported that the election of Mr. 
O’Brien was vatid, and the report was unani- 
mously adopted. 

After the transaction of some routine busi- 
ness, the Board adjourned. 


BROOKLYN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The regular meeting of this Board was held 
at their rooms, on Tuesday, the 7th inst, at 4 
o’clock—Mr. E.J.Whitlock, Pres’t, in the chair, 
and the following members present: Messrs. 
Ammerman, Baylis, Bennett, Bergen, Burr, 
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Burger, Burke, Campbell, Carroll, Cadley, 
Clyne, Cocheu, Cole, Culyer, Flaherty, Fischer, 
Forman, Gates, Hardenburgh, Hall, Hurlbut, 
Huntley, Libby, Lowell, Maujer, Marcellus, 
Murphy, McGuire, O’Brien, Prosser, Richard- 
son, Rowe, Rhodes, Schwarzwaelder, Sparrow, 
Sprague, Shepard, Thomas, Williams. 

After the reading of the minutes of the pre- 
ceding meeting and their adoption, the Presi- 
dent announced that Mr. Tunis G. Bergen had 
taken his place by appointment, vice Mr. 
McGrath, resigned. He also amnounced that 
Mr. Silas B. Dutcher had been appointed a 
member of the Board in the place of Mr. 


Garret Bergen, resigned. 


The following communications were then 
read : 


“E. F. Whitlock, Esq., President Board of Edu- 
cation 

“DEAR SiR: I cannot sever my membership 
with the Board of Education without express- 
ing my unqualified appreciation of the courtesy 
and consideration I have uniformly received 
from all those with whom I have been asso- 
ciated during the nearly ten years past. 

“The earnest and, I am proud to feel, success- 
ful identity I have had with all matters that 
have promoted the progress and strengthened 
the cause of public education in our city, un- 
til it vies in efficiency and excellence with any 
similar system in this or any other country, 
has been entirely on my part a devoted effort 
to somewhat repay a debt I owe to one of our 
own schools for the free education I received, 
which has proven so useful to me since I, only 
a few years ago, comparatively, as a scholar, 
left the portals of Public School No. 10. 

“ Believing that in the hands of the men who 
now are the trustees of the public schools of 
Brooklyn, the sacred cause is not merely safe, 
but will grow to be more the pride of our 
people, and trusting a High School shall soon 
be an accomplished part of our free school 
system in this city, 

“T remain, with great respect, 
“Yours, very sincerely, 
“ GARRET BERGEN.” 


Whitlock, Esq., President Board of Edu- 
cation : 

“ DEAR SiIrk—Being convinced that I cannot 

faithfully attend to my duties as a member of 
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the Board of Education without serious ne- 
glect to personal interests, I have been regret- 
fully constrained to offer to his Honor the 
Mayor my resignation. I cannot, however, 
cease my connection without returning to you, 
and through you to the gentlemen of the 
Board, my sincere thanks for the uniform 
courtesy and kindness extended me during the 
short term it has been my pleasure and privi- 
lege to be associated with you and them. I can 
recall no duty that has ever been given me to 
perform in which I have taken a deeper in- 
terest or found more pleasure and instruction 
than that which I have had to do as member 
of the Board of Education. For the future 
prosperity of yourself and associates, and the 
sure and steady advancement of the sacred 
trusts confided to you, you have my hearty and 


best wishes. 
“ Very truly, yours, 


“ THomas H. McGRATH.” 


And after some complimentary remarks in 
relation to the past services of Mr. Bergen and 
his associate, the communications were or- 
dered to be placed in full upon the minutes. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
submitted the usual report of the semi-annual 
examination of the Academic classes; of 
which there were thirty-four, containing about 
939 pupils. (In the previous number of THE 
JOURNAL the results of this examination were 
given.) 

The President announced 
changes in Local Committees : 

No. 2.—Messrs. Fischer, T. G. Bergen, Jr., 
S. B. Dutcher. 

No. to.—Messrs. Richardson, Dutcher and 
Fischer. 

Primary 6.—Messrs. Dutcher, Richardson 
Fischer. 

Primary No. 2.—Messrs. Richardson, Dutch- 
er and Bergen. 

Mr. Dutcher to be on all standing commit- 
tees, in place of Mr. Garret Bergen, and Mr. 
T. G. Bergen, Jr., on all standing committees, 
in place of Mr. McGrath. 

No. 27.—Mr./Tunis G. Bergen, Jr., in place 
of Mr. Garret Bergen. 

The usual Reports of Committees were dis- 
posed of, and resolutions to the following 
effect were offered and acted upon in the order 
as given: 


the following 


To rehire rooms for Primary School No. 2, 
for the ensuing year ; to re-arrange the rooms 
of the Board for the better accommodation of 
the officers and committees—referred to the 
School-House Committee for report ; directing 
the Law Committee to report ds to the right of 
married women to be appointed or hold 
positions as teachers in the public schools of 
Brooklyn’; authorizing the purchase of one 
Pierce’s magnetic globe, set of Guyot’s maps and 
one Worcester’s dictionary for Public School 
No. 36 ; also Guyot’s map of Rome and Greece, 
for Public School No. 26; authorizing the 
Committee of Public School No. 23 to pur- 
chase a strip of land 5x50, adjoining the 
school-house ; authorizing reception exercises 
in Public School No. 15 ; authorizing the em- 
ployment of an additional teacher, School 
No. g ; authorizing modification of class-rooms 
on first floor, Public School No. 37. 

The Report of the Evening School Commit- 
tee was submitted, and a resolution looking 
to their re-organization was adopted. 

The Report of the Attendance Committee 
on the Compulsory Law was laid over and 
made the subject of a special meeting to be 
held on the 2oth inst. 

After some minor details of business, the 
President named as the Committee of Five 
to prepare a report on the evening schools, 
Messrs. Gates, Murphy, Huntley, Bennett and 
Carroll. 

The Board then adjourned. 


A SPECIAL MEETING of this Board was held on 
Tuesday,2Ist inst. 
in the chair—the following members present: 
Messrs. Ammerman, Bergen, Burr, Burger, 
Burke, Carroll, Cadley, Clyne, Cocheu, Cole, 
Cunningham, Dutcher, Fischer, Forman,Gates, 
Hall, Hurlbut, Huntley, Libby, Lowell, Mar- 
cellus, Murphy, McGuire, O’Brien, Prosser, 
Richardson, Rowe, Rosman, Rhodes, Schapps, 
Sparrow, Sprague, Shepard, Thomas, Williams. 


After some minor routine business, the 
Board occupied itself in discussing the re- 
port of the Attendance Committee on compul- 
sory education. The report of the committee 
itself is familiar with the public ; the discus- 
sion elicited the fact that the law as it now ex- 
ists is imperfect, and cannot be enforced, and 


Mr. E. J. Whitlock, Pres’t, . 
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this opinion seemed to prevail among the 
majority of the members present. _In conse- 
quence of which no definite action was taken, 
and after considerable debate, the whole sub- 
ject was laid on the table to be taken up three 
weeks hence. 


A SPECIAL COMMITTEE of this Board ap- 
pointed for this purpose will submit to this 
Board, at its next meeting, a scheme for re-or- 
ganizing the night schools ona more thorough 
basis than heretofore. The plan contemplates 
more care in the selection of the appointment 
of teachers, and in otherwise adding to the 
efficiency of the schools, as a means of meet- 
ing to a large extent the possible require- 
ments of the compulsory law. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, No. 46, N. Y. 


The female department of this flourishing 
school gave their usual semi-annual reception 
at the school on the 2d inst., at which there 
was a large gathering of the friends of the 
children and patrons of the school. They 
were highly delighted with the exercises, of 
which the following is the programme : 


PROGRAMME. 
11. Nineteen Birds ...... Primary classes 
13. Distribution of Primary Certificates. 
16. Speech of Robert Emmet................. - Reading 
19 Distribution of Grammar School Certificates. 
20. Speeches. 


Miss Landon and her assistants are experi- 
enced in all that tends to make school pleas- 
ant and agreeable, as well as needful, and she 
is to be credited with having prepared a very 
acceptable entertainment. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 10, BROOKLYN. 


Very interesting exercises, connected with 
the retirement from the Board of Education 
of Mr. Garret Bergen, took place at the school 
building on Friday, the 24th inst. A very 
large audience assembled, which was made up 
of the patrons of the school and the friends of 
Mr. Bergen, and included many prominent city 
officials. After a pleasant entertainment by 
the children, consisting of music and recita- 
tions, the Principal of the School, Mr. Rouget, 
made an interesting address, full of pleasant 
reminiscences, in which Mr. Bergen’s connec- 
tion with the school was referred to in the 
most gratifying terms, and during which, also, 
a clear and succinct history of the school was 
given. At the conclusion, he presented to 
Mr. Bergen, on behalf of the teachers of the 
school and himself, an elegant service of sil- 
ver, consisting of nine pieces, as a token of 
affectionate appreciation on the part of those 
with whom he had been so long associated. 

Mr. Bergen responded, with emotion, and 
reverted to the school and his connection with 
the Board as among the pleasantest associa- 
tions of his life. 

At the close of Mr. Bergen’s address, Mr. 
Culyer, on behalf of the drawing teachers, 
as a token of their regard and in par- 
tial recognition of his indefatigable efforts 
to promote that important branch of -school 
work, presented to Mr. Bergen an elegant 
easel, surmounted with a superb engraving of 
Raphael, which Mr. Bergen, in a few fitting 
words, accepted, thanking the drawing teach- 
ers for this unexpected, but too flattering testi- 
monial. 

As a further surprise, Mr. Thomas H. 
McGrath, late Chairman of Public School No. 
6, on behalf of the teachers of that school, an- 
nounced that he also had a most pleasant duty 
to perform in connection with the ceremonies 
of the day, and, in a few brief words, begged 
Mr. Bergen to accept, as a memento of his 
pleasant association with No. 6, an elegant set 
of mantel ornaments, consisting of a .neat 

bronze and marble clock, with side ornaments. 
Mr. Bergen’s demoralization at this stage being 
complete, he was barely able to gasp the 
thanks which he was unable to utter. After 
these interesting formalities, the. company 
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adjourned to another apartment of the school, 
where a bountiful repast was prepared for the 
guests. The whole affair was an exceptional 
one in the history of the schools of Brooklyn, 
with which Mr. Bergen, perhaps, more than 
any other man, was so closely identified. His 
career has been a most honorable one, and he 
severs his long connection with the Board 
with regret, and the best wishes for his future 
welfare, of all who know him. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL NO. 6, BROOKLYN. 


The teachers of this school presented to Mr. 
Thomas McGrath, late chairman of the Local 
Committee, an elegantly bound copy of //lus- 
trated India, as a memento of his connection 
with that school, and as a slight token of the 
regard and kindly feeling entertained for him 
by the donors. 

Mr. S. B. Dutcher made the presentation in 
a few pleasant and fitting words. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 15, BROOKLYN. 


The graduating class of this school held 
their commencement exercises at the Athe. 
nzum, on the gth inst, under the most favor- 
able circumstances. 

The entertainment gave great satisfaction to 
a very large audience, which was attracted as 
usual by the high character and the excep- 
tional prestige which this school enjoys. 


The names of the graduates are as follows. 


Under the able training of Miss Dennison,they 
attained a high rank among the candidates at 
the February examination: Alden Wattles 
Ayres, Emma Myers Baldwin, William Gra- 
ham Brewer, Ella Cuthbert, Cora Burk Delp, 
Emma Louise Fortune, Carrie Lane Gilmore, 
Eleanor Dougherty Gvodwin, Eleanora Eliza- 
beth Harper, Joseph Hutchinson Jameson, 
Maggie Elizabeth Matthias, Mary Jane Pfleger, 
Nellie Conn Rearick, Mary Ella Rogers, Frank 
Walden Stanley, Rosalia Whitmore Switzer, 
Margaret Frances Waterhouse, Elizabeth 
Augusta Wiley, Eunice Williams, Rebecca 


Sophia 
PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 26, BROOKLYN. 
The class commencement connected with 
the graduating class of this school, took place 


on Thursday, March 23d, at the Presbyterian 
Church, Greene avenue, near Reid. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A large audience assembled to witness the 
exercises, consisting of music, recitations, etc., 
all of which were rendered in the most satis- 
factory manner. The record of the class isa 
most honorable one, and its members acquitted 
themselves with great credit at the recent ex- 
aminations. 

The following is the list of graduates : Maud 
T. Anderson, Cornelia S. Morley, Minnie S. 
Barber, Madeline Newhouse, Carrie A. Bunce, 
Emma M. Nortstrom, Mary Chapman, Maggie 
Nichols, Florence L. Pashley, Emma Phillips, 
Lottie M. Pemberton, John M. Brown, Wil- 
liam H. Mann, Oscar Bush, George Marshall, 
William A. Baker, A. Robert Plowright, 
George A. Hardcastle. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 27, BROOKLYN. 


The graduating class of this school held 
their commencement exercises at the school on 
the 16th inst.,a large number of the friends 
and patrons of the school being present. 

The music, readings and recitations were of 


‘more than usual merit, and reflected the high- 


est credit on the pupils, teachers and principal. 
The school is an exceptionally interesting one, 
and, despite many disadvantages of location, 
will compare in all respects with those having 
more favorable surroundings. The list of 
graduates is given below. : 

Miss A. Y. Humphreys, the principal, is a 
lady of marked ability, with peculiar fitness for 
the important position she occupies. Much of 
the time, aside from that appropriated to school 


duties, she devotes to making herself familiar. 


with all details which in any way affect the in- 
terest of the district, and her acquaintance with 
the parents, homes and circumstances of her 
pupils probably exceeds that of any other per- 
son in the neighborhood. 

GrapbuaTeEs.—Annie E Juif, Sarah A. Mul- 
len, Annie R. McCann, Edith M. Wolf, Ida M. 
Fawcett, Julia H. McLoughlin, Annie B. 
Hickenbothem, Margaret A. Hayden. 


LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


- At aregular meeting of this society held at 
the Brooklyn Athenzum on the r4th inst., the 
Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D.D., read an in- 
teresting paper on “ Paris the day before Se- 
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dan,” and on the 28th inst., the Rev. Charles 
H. Hall, read a paper on “ Huldreich Zwingli, 
and what Americans owe him.” At the suc- 
ceeding meetings of this society to be held 
this season, papers will be read by Professor 
Warren Clark and E. D. G. Prime. The Rev. 
Dr. Storrs will deliver the annual address in 
May, and at a possible extra meeting a paper 
may be read by Professor Dawson, of McGill: 
College, Montreal. 


NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


A communication on an important historical 
event was read at a meeting of this Society on 
the 7th inst., by Mr. Bancroft. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Professor Homer B. Sprague, of Brooklyn, 
lectured on “Milton” before a large and appre- 
ciative audience, made up of the members and 
friends of this Association, on Friday, the 3d 
inst., at Steinway Hall. 


JERSEY CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


At a recent meeting of this Board, an extract 
from the law of 1873 was submitted to them by 
the Corporation Counsel, which provides for 
the punishmént, by fine and imprisonment, of 
any city or county officers who shall disburse, 
or agree to disburse, moneys for any public 
purpose, suitable funds for which have not 
been previously provided for. The number of 


pupils on register, according to the report 
of the Superintendent for the month of Janu- 
ary, was 10,864. A resolution was adopted 
making all future appointments of teachers 
subject to trial, and no confirmation by the 
Board shall occur without a report of the quali- 
fications of the candidate from the principal of 
the school in which she is employed and the 
Superintendent of the city. 


THE PLAINFIELD HIGH SCHOOL. 


This institution is situated in the town of 
Plainfield, New Jersey, about twenty-two miles 
from New York,and is one of that class which, 
by reason of its organization and management, 
give character to the State, and represents the 
best features of suburban education and 
progress. We wish all our large towns, and 
some of our cities even, were so fortunate as 
to beable to maintain institutions of such merit. 
Professor John P. Gross, the principal, is a 
graduate of Bowdoin College, and a teacher of 
large and varied experience, whose services 
are needed, and will no doubt some day be 
sought for where a broader, if not more useful 


- field will be open to him. 


BROOKLYN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs lectured before 
this Association on Wednesday evening, 29th 
inst., at the hall of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The lecture was entitled, “ Our 
Early Ancestors,” and was throughout a mas- 
terly and cultered exposition of the subject. 
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VARIETY. 


—There is a singular trade in Paris. All 
boarding-schools there are extremely desirous 
to have among their pupils the highest prize 
man. There is an annual examination of 
all the school-boys of a given standing in 
Paris. One of them is the highest prize man. 
To have trained the highest prize man is the 
best possible advertisement of a_ school. 
Boarding-school masters are consequently 
always on the lookout for boys who promise 
to carry off this distinction. Their parents 
hold a sort of auction of the bright boy, and 
confide him to the boarding-school master who 
bids the highest for him. A hopeful candidate 
for the Derby is not more sedulously watched 
and trained. All the masters take the utmost 
pains withhim. He is drilled, and crammed, 
and examined, in school hours and out of 
school hours. He is made to feel, night as 


well as day, that he was born, fed and educated . 


for no other purpose but to carry off this great 
prize — Scribner's Magazine. 


SOMETHING LIKE ELOQUENCE.—One of the 
theologians preached a New Year’s sermon, 
and this was the way he told it: “ Midnight 
came, and as the last stroke of the brazen 
hammer that set free the soul of the old year 
fell upon the air, the departed year wrapped 
‘itself in the shroud of the dead past, and, at- 
tended by the retinue of midnight stars with 
their funeral torches, passed out through the 
gates of Time to join the great multitude of 
years and centuries that throng the corridors 
of eternity !"—Amherst Student. 


—*Say, ma, wa’n’t England the mother of 
this country?” “ Yes, my son, you ought to 
know that.” ‘‘ Well, wa’n’t George Washing- 
ton its father?” ‘“ Why—y—yes, of course.” 
‘‘ Well, ma, wot I wan’ to inquireis—” “ You 
—you go right out and split that wood, George, 
or I'll inquire you.” 


—* Mamma,” said a little girl, pointing to the 
telegraph wires, ‘‘ how do they send messages 
by those bits of wire without tearing them to 
pieces?” “They send them in a fluid state, 
my dear,” was the reply. 


—An inquisitive but badly-posted Briton 
went down to visit Mount Vernon not long 


. Since, and after making many inquiries, and 


noting down the answers, he said to the super- 
intendent: “Ah! may I hask you if Gen. 
Washington was in the harmy?” “He was, 
sir,’ replied the superintendent. “And on 
which side, Union or Rebel?” “ Rebel, sir,” 
was the reply, which was. carefully noted 
down. 


LEVEL JoKING.—A lady was recently over- 
heard, at an evening assembly, speaking in 
high praise of a pretty girl just passing. “ Why, 
she is a perfect paragram of a young lady!” 
“T think you mean parallelogram, do you 
not?” suggested the waggish gentleman ad- 
dressed. “I said parallelogram, Mr. ———!” 
exclaimed the lady, with a combination of dig- 


nity and indignation impossible to describe. 


—lIowa schoolmarms keep their pupils in 
order by such talk as this : ‘‘ Now, Bob, if you 
don’t quit pulling Sal’s hair, I'll snatch you 
bald headed! Suse, quit your Whisperings, or 
I'll pet atin ear on you! That’s the sort of 
hair-pin I am!” 


Woman or Business.—‘ Now let us talk 
about business affairs,” said a sharp girl to a 
young fellow after he had proposed marriage 
to her, in a long address filled with expres- 
sions of passionate love, before giving him an 
answer. 


” 6 


““TypoD FEVER,” “ collary,” “cansor,” “ par- 
ralises,” ‘“rumatis,” teathing,” and “ boul 
complaint,” are the diseases of which Buffalo 
people die. The census taker says so. 


THE REAsSON.—Thin party (to street urchin) : 
“Boy, what makes that dog follow me?” The 
youngster cast a knowing look at him, and 
readily replied: ‘’S’pose he takes you for a 
bone.” 


—lIt is said there are 400,000 feathers upon 
the wing of a silk-worm moth. Any one doubt- 
ing the truth of the statement can easily satisfy 
himself by counting them. 
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THE Lire oF JONATHAN Swirt. By John Forster. Vol. 1; 1667-1711. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1876. .Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.50 each. 


riton 
long It is a matter for regret that the last work of Mr. Forster was left incomplete, fcr it is evident 
and that he had the material for a fuller life of Swift than any that had preceded it, and his careful i 
|per- detail might have made some portions of Swift’s life clear that have always seemed mysterious 
sen, and unaccountable. 
was, This first volume gives at considerable length the story of Swift’s chiidhood and youth, and ‘ 
on his earlier political career. It contains, also, many of his letters, some of which are now first 1 
sir,” published, and others of®which are for the first time given entire. Indeed, the sixth book con- ! 
oted sists entirely of letters and biographical notes from Swift’s letters to Stella. “This minuteness ‘ { 
of detail,” the author states in his preface, “ must be left to the explanation which the succeeding 
wer- volume will supply. Here is laid the groundwork for the graver time which is to occupy the 
rest of the biography.” 
Thy, It is evident that the tone of the entire work was to be laudatory; but it seems to have 
ly!” been a part of Mr. Forster’s nature to fail to see the faults of the men whom he admired. The 
you Life of Dickens was so full and true that many weaknesses of character were laid bare which had i 
ad- never been suspected by the adoring public, and yet his friend and biographer seemed to be 
a totally unaware, in his admiration fcr Dickens, that these were weaknesses. The same amiable 
lig- failing is manifest in this latest work. Of Swift’s relation to Stella he speaks with the utmost 
5, frankness, giving many of his letters, and taking pains to restore many of the original expres- 
sions of endearment which, written in the “little language,” had been omitted by previous 
; in biographers. Yet he fails to see in the letters anything beyond the affection of one who had i 
you been the playfellow of the child Esther in their early days at Moor Park, teacher to the beautiful 
you girl during the time of his second stay with Sir William Temple, and her true friend during all i" 
, Or their subsequent lives. : 
t of . With regard to Swift’s concealment of his connection with the Vanhomrighs from Stella, 
Mr. Forster claims that there was no concealment, and cites in proof that in the letters to Stella ' 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh’s name occurs no less than seventy-three times. But the daughter's name ( 
alk does not appear, and this omission the biographer does not mention. 
= The first volume closes with the year 1711, a time about two years previous to Swift’s return 
age to Ireland as Dean of St. Patrick’s. This intervening time would probably be that of Swift’s 
— greatest intimacy with Vanessa, the time when, if ever, he would conceal from Stella the fre- 
mm quency of his visits to the Vanhomrighs. One is curious to see how Mr. Forster would account 
for Swift’s action toward the two women. How he would explain that Swift could have been so 
a merely Stella’s friend as to be free to carry on the affectionate intercourse with Vanessa, and yet if 
=m have kept the oversight and control of her daily life. | 
ine The same slight bias prevails in the account of Swift’s connection with the political parties i 
of the day. Yet spite of this, which is perhaps unavoidable in so genuine an admirer, the book 
is of great value, and its incompleteness a great loss. Mr. Forster’s fulness of resource and his i 
n): candor in stating facts would have enabled him to put the whole story before his readers, thus 
‘he giving them the opportunity to form their own opinion of the life and character of the great 
nd dean, comparatively uninfluenced by the author's partiality. 
Ag TuriFT. By Samuel Smiles, author of Character, Self-Help, etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1876. Cloth, 12mo., $1.50. 
on It is a pity that this volume of Mr. Smiles’ is, as its author states, intended as a sequel to 


Self-Help and Character, because it is inferior to either. The plan of the work, as given in the 
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table of contents, is good, but that plan is not faithfully adhered to in the diffeent chapters. It 
it perhaps unavoidable in a book that is so largely made up of narrative and examples of thrift, 
that there should be much repetition, but it seems as though the confusion of the introductory 
chapters was unnecessary. 

That “ labor is at once a burden, a chastisement and an honor,” is not to be denied ; but to 
say that “genius is but a capability of laboring intensely ; it is the power of great and sustained 
effort,” is to claim for labor more than the facts of human history warrant. Why have many men 
of undoubted genius failed in life’s work, but because of just lack of “ sustained effort” ? 

Somewhat confused, also, are the author’s remarks with regard to that perplexing problem, 
“woman.” It is true that a knowledge of arithmetic is absolutely necessary to those who 
would live within their means. It is, alas! also true that “ woman is especially ignorant of 
arithmetic,” and that the domestic affairs of too many young couples become hopelessly mixed 
by her ignorance. But why, after this statement, should the author indulge in full four pages of 
matrimonial moralizing? That same pretty face which has tempted sogmany a thoughless and 
impecunious youth into the snare of matrimony, the training of children, the blessing of a happy 
temper, and the awful doom that hangs over all young women who will flirt—all these may 
have some relation to the economies of life, but the author doesn’t hint at it. It reads likea 
woman’s argument, wide of the mark. 

By far the best chapters of the book are, ‘Examples of Thrift,” “Methods of Economy,” 
“ Economy in Life Assurance,” “ Little Things,” and the final chapter, “The Art of Living.” 
In all these there is much practical advice, and many examples of industrious, useful and suc- 
cessful lives—examples which are of more value to the world than pages of precept. 


THE THRONES AND PALACES OF BABYLON AND NINEVAH. FroMSEA TO SEA. By John P. New- 
man, D. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. Cloth. Illustrated. $5.00. 


Those who care to read a lengthy description of a modern trip to Babylon and Nineveh, in- 
terspersed with a considerable amount of the history of the two cities, and the whole well and 
plentifully illustrated, will be pleased in reading this work. 

The historical portions are doubtless accurate, the illustrations are good, and the author’s 
personal reflections have a certain amount of interest. To be sure, he sees everything through 
a golden haze of sentiment and satisfaction; but how could that have been otherwise? His , 
traveling companions were 2 lady whom he “ had known for eighteen beautiful years,” and “a 
gentleman who, had seen the beauty of sixty summers, who was quiet, intelligent and brave.” 
Among their fellow travelers was a party of English honorables, in whom the “ genial man- 
ners” of the son were only to be equalled by the “ stately bearing ” of the lady mother, or the 
“ brilliant and caustic wit” of the daughter. In such company, who wouldn’t be happy and 
sentimental ? 

Some may perhaps wonder at the rapture with which the author wanders through the “ palmy 
groves of Eden,” and muses over the spot “ where our first parents dwelt in the innocency of 
their first creation.” Others may cavil at the innocence with which the reverend narrator, 
when tormented by fleas, wonders if Adam had ever been so troubled in paradise, and con- 
cludes that, “ as creation is from the beginning without additions or deductions, it is reasonable 
to suppose their existence in the time of Adam.” 

On the whole, however, that is no cause for wonder. Any man who could with confiding 
simplicity accept such a mission as for the past few years has made Dr. Newman’s name famous, 
might be expected to come back with pretty stories of the garden of Eden, and profound re- 
flections on its fleas. . 


THROUGH AND THROUGH THE Tropics. By Frank Vincent, Jr., author of Zhe Land of the 
White Elephant. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1876. 1t2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


No better idea of the character of the book could be given than the author himself gives, 
when in the preface he says, “All I profess to do is to narrate, in the simplest manner, and with- 
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out exaggeration, what I have myself seen, heard, and experienced.” And he not only professes 
to dothis ; he does it. The narrative is always simple, direct, and clear. The writer is himself 
interested and entertained by what he sees, and with his power of description cannot fail to en. 
tertain the reader. F 

The narrative takes one from New York, around Cape Horn to San Francisco, thence to the 
Hawaiian Islands, and thence, via Australia, to India. The chapters devoted to the descrip- 
tion of the Sandwich Islands are of special interest to Americans, as showing the state of native 
civilization, the climate, soil, and advantages and disadvantages of the islands so closely con- 
nected in commercial interests, with our own country. _ 

Scarcely less interesting, however, are the chapters on Australia, its peculiarities of animal 
and vegetable life, the English character of its towns, its commercial standing ; all these, and 
many other items of interest, Mr. Vincent sees and so happily describes that his reader sees 
and enjoys with him. 

It is perhaps needless to say of a publication of Harper Brothers, that the type is excel- 
lent ; yet here the paper, printing and binding are all so good as to seem worthy of special 
mention, for they certainly add greatly to the enjoyment of the reader. 


I. Hatves. A Novel. By James Payn, author of 4 Wowan’s Vengeance, At Her Mercy, Cecil's 
Tryst, etc. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1876. 8vo., paper, 50 cents. 


II. Owen GLYNNE’Ss GREAT Work. A Novel. By the author of Zhe Story of Wandering 
Willie, Conrad the Squirrel, etc. New York: — & Brothers, 1876. 8vo., paper, 50 
cents. 

This latest work of a somewhat prolific writer, which has been running through Harfer’s 
Bazar for the past six months, is likely to be more generally popular in its present form. Itisa 
novel of no great depth, containing no fresh or keen studies of character, and having no charm 
of style to console one for the aggravation of a harrowing break in the narrative. The chief 
interest of the story is in its plot, which is fresh and good, and demands a continuous reading. 
It is not, indeed, a book to read leisurely, chapter by chapter, with frequent pauses for thought 
and digestion, but is, nevertheless,a very readable story for an afternoon. 

II. Quite different from this is Owen Glynne's Great Work, a story whose key-note is the 
grandeur of self-sacrifice. The plot is of the simplest. A youth of genius, giving up his art 
and dreams of fame, and settling to the dull drudgery of a clerk’s life, so that his earnings may 
leave his father to the pursuance of his Great Work—a history which, with its engrossing de- 
mands on the father’s time and thought, has already made the home life a very dreary affair, and 
at last claims the fresh young life of Livnel ;—claims it, takes it, but cannot wreck it, for as the 
story unfolds, we see how surely “ he who loseth his life shall find it.” 

The characters are, few in number, and the narrative is of the quietest, yet the interest never 
flags, but rather increases, and that by,rousing admiration for all that is noblest in human nature. 
To read it after one of the average highly-seasoned novels of the day, is like turning to meet the 
pure breeze of heaven after climbing from the clouded, sultry valley to the mountain top. 
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Recommendations of The Journal of Education. 


The Yournal of Education has proved itself an exceedingly valuable addition to the 
educational periodicals of this country. It is well conducted, and its articles abound in | 
useful information, presented in an vttractive style, and .of especial value to the practical 
teacher. I trust that this ¥ourna/ may receive an earnest and liberal support from the 
profession. Henry 

City Supt, New York. 


I most heartily commend the Yournal to all teachers and educators throughout the 
State. Its articles ire of a high order of. merit, and much above the usual school-journal 
literature. E. A. SHELDON, 

Supt. State Normal School, Oswego, NV. Y. 


I have read your Yournal from its commencement, and each number with increasing 
interest and profit, Of the many educational magazines which I see, yours is the best ; and 
I wish that it might be put into the hands, not only of every teacher in this county, 
but of every school officer and parent. It would greatly advance the cause. 

C. M. Davis, Supt. 7% Instruction, Essex Co.. N. 


I most unqualifiedly recommend 7he Yournal of Education as full of rich food for the 
mind, and suggestive thoughts for teachers. It far excels any other journal of its kind 
with which I am acquainted. J. FLETCHER STREET, 

Farnum Preparatory School, Beverly, N. F. 


I think the profession at large owes sincere thanks for your journalistic work. 
S. Locxwoop, 
County Supt., Monmouth Co., N. F. 


The J. of E. gives more and better matter, and in better shape, than any journal with 
which I am acquainted. W. N. BarrinGeER, 
Principal of Chestnut St, School, Newark, N. F.. 


t 


Ths Y¥ournal of Education is a periodical worthy of its excellent object. It addresses j 
itself to its work in an intelligent and attractive manner. We wish it the success it deserves. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Fournal of Education is, by all odds, the most finely executed monthly that comes 
. to our table, excepting a few that are devoted solely to art. 
The articles are timely interesting and able, and the editor seems to have a faculty for 
picking up news in regard to matters relating to education. The Yournal is a credit to the 
State.— Technologist, N. Y. City. 


The Fournal of Education has receivod the commendation of every prominent authority 
who has examined it. 

The ¥ournal is just the periodical for teachers. It is Uevoted to educational interests, 
science, literature and art; and the perusal of a single number is all that is needed to com- 
mend it.—Syracuse, N. Y., Standard. 


The ¥ournal of Education is a very elegant serial, devoted, as the name implies, to 
such information relating to education as will promote its mission. We recommend it to 
teachers and others. It speaks for itself more efficiently than we can speak for it.—NVewark 
Daily Advertiser. 


The F¥ournal of Education, which began its career in Brooklyn, has been removed to 
this city, where it will continue the work it has been doing so creditably. It is pub- 
lished at the close of each month, and gives an interesting and comprehensive review of edu- 
cational events during that period. Its intelligent and vigorous treatment of all questions 
coming within its province, makes it almost indispensable to teachers and all others interested 
in education.—New York Tribune. 


The Fournal is not only full of instructive and interesting matters, indispensable to 
teachers, but to all persons in any way connected with schools,whether as officers or otherwise, 
as well as to parents and guardians, it will be found most useful and suggestive.—7he New 
York Evening Mail. 


THE JOURNAL has received frequent and discriminating recommenda- 
tions from all the daily and weekly newspapers published in the city of 
BROOKLYN. 
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Do not tos see them before organizing ‘New Classes. 


Youmans First Book of Botany. on \Botany already too well 


| known to need’ any. new. praise. 
_ Price, $1. “i They have ‘attained. an_ unprece.. 


dented popularity wherever they 


Youmans’ Book of Botany. have been .ised,“and have “demon-’ 


strated unequivocally the. superi- 


Price, $1. 50: “| ority of the observational plan» 
study, as first introduced and.” 


developed in. these 
s Botanical. Charts. eveloped 


unqualified by the: best edu- 
Price fer set, with Key, eators in the 
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Morse ‘First. Book of 


Prof, 8: Mone, Pb. 
‘CHARMING BOOK ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


= ME admire. very: both the Substance of the book and its. getting u Brom Prof. Ast Gray. 
Morse’s First Book of Zodlogy’ comes nearer my ideal-of such.a.work than anything I yet. 
seen. .°—From Prof. Samuel, Aughey, A. M., Ph. D., University o Wer Neb. 
Best book on science I have yet seen.”—From 0. 
“ Admirably adapted to interest the young in the study.” “(Me 
“Has popniartand the subjects which he treats.’’—Boston Da 
“Tells what to study, where to ind it, how to investignie ppt stracture and observe the habite of 
mals.” —New Englan Journal nal of Education, 


better guide to the rudiments of Zoplogy- ean easily be found than its lucid teachings,’ 


ten books hose tend i “to de elop thoughtf @ habi 

is one of the féw whose n velop thoughtfuiness and ha of inves 
William M. Jackson; Friends’. Acadé ‘thos Ind. 
Have ordered enough for all my classes in the surbject one hundred.”—From, Hon. Bu A: Apgar; 
State Supt..of. Schools, New Jerse 


author-has not-gone to book orto art, but to Natute. for a key to the best method of instruct- 


ing children, and he has obtained itt Tribune, September 18, 
“Itis a gem of a book.’—From. Wm. L, Balentine, ‘President Board-of Education, Mahony City, Pa: 


“Itisthe only good work for beginning classes, It is magnificent.”—From Mansfeld, Pufessor 


of Natural Science, and Vice President Wesleyan University, 
Please order three dozen for me, at the earliest date,”~From H, B. Furness, Supt. of Pub- 
lic Schools, and. Member-of State Board of Examiners, Tiffin, Ohi 

**Se beautiful and as to. insure: the of a large Class of curious, active-minded: 
youth, *_From D. Fo DeWolf, Supt. Public Schools, Toledo, Oh 

“ [tis by far the best. Lhaveseen for Dr. Armstrong, Pre’. State Normal Shook, 


ia; N. 
Would be difficult to tooh hly of it,”—From John Haneock; Supt,.Pub. O 


 *Phis charming little book will, w imagine, be immensely liked by: young peopl America Nat. 


are commended in. 


ist, Salem. 
Prot. Morse has caugtit something of the yery trick. that, Nature herself has “of havent 


display didactic, but always suggestiv with’ practically endless treasures fo. 


“From Dr. Eliott Rod Gun, 1875. 
is the book of the proper to ‘teach youn see ‘and to think: Agriculturist. 
4 We have-no hesitation. in me tt that this, book Paral shes by far the best introduction to the study — 
of: 4681 has as yet beén ished in this country.”—National Teac 
difficul t to speak of t 


Regist 

4 Short, simple, and extremely practical lessons‘ jn natural history, which an child an master. 
moreover, interested in the: mastering. .The pani, is plainly taught. ho 


with i a view to elas use, will be mailed Teachers 
post-paid, on receipt of ohe-half price. 


APPLETON & 0, Pr 49 4 Bray, Now Yo, 
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We to. announce the falls wing New. ‘Seties: of na. 
“Works te invite ‘Teachers ang. Bducationists exaittine. them.’ 


"ROBINSON'S. SHORTER COURSE IN MATHEMATICS. 
Edited by D. W) FISH, Mo A, 


In this course, the Science of Arithmetic, ‘both Oral (Mental) ‘and Wiitten, i in, all its various: and 

"cations: to business purposes, is thoroughly. and practically treated in two comprehensive ‘and. well-graded: books: 
Whe series i is substantially b0%nd fn cloth, and: the two Arithmetics,ar¢é profusely tlustrated with appropriate and 
Beautiful designs. -We-claim.to offer i in-this series the the. best, ‘and the 


if Mathematics” how before the public... 
PROBLEMS,~ 192 pages, Pricey 5 
is also published in Pwo Folumes Part and Part 
80 cents eaeh. 


< 


4 


wilt coptes of THE FIRS# BOOK, ‘wid of THE COMPLETE ARLTHMETIC, 


be witha videw to’ their introduction, on’ receipt af %x.00 for the two books ; PART anit Lice 


of Wérd-Book Seriés Outlines of History ; L nguage Lessons, Etc. 


pteparation-of- these works the puthor not-been content with making merely a skillful. 
fact, remodeled the subject of Geogtaphy i in accordance with the- most advanced methods now pursued -in 
our leading cities, and has introduced: features of such. and importance that ‘the of these books 

must thark A NeW ERA IN TEACHING, - : 
Intermediate Grads, and as-a complete Shorter Course... 132 pages; $4.20 
COMPLETE COURSE. IN GROGRAPHY. . Physical, Industrial, ‘and a: ‘Special for 


Mx Ware has solved -the- problent ef:a rational system of Drawing adapted’to° ‘our Wants, 
whereby more real “progress may be attained in. One year than heretofore been. possible in Five years, at 
 fak'less cést. “The system is issued in the form of Qards—the only proper way’ of presenting the Gopies to eye 


student—neatly encased: in énvelopes ta with an of and 


The-whole course when completed will. comprise and. Graded Syatém 


THE SERIES. This sevies is ‘of 8 Cards, 
of 12 each, with duplicate sheets. of Drawing Raper, an of, Set. 


The sets are designated as follows: 
Cubic Prices.60 cents. D Practical Stidies.. *price, 50 cents. 


ISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Pallishers, 
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“EVERY J EACHER SHOULD TAKE AN E,DUCATIONAL 
JOURNAL.” 


The Journal of Education has received the commendation of 


every prominent authority who has examined it. 


Now is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Send two dollars and a half for one year’s subscription from Jan- 
uary, 1876; or three dollars and a half, and the ten back numbers, as 
well as the Jowrnal for 1876, will be sent you. 


See page 719 for further particulars. 
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THe JOURNAL oF Epucation, formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., will, with the 
January number, be known as THE JouRNAL or Epucation of New York. It 
is already acknowledged to be an able and vigorous exponent of Educational 
interests, and will, by this change, add to its strength and usefulness. Promi- 
nent educators in this city and other sections of the country have pledged 
themselves to its support, and we can assure those who are already its patrons, 
as well as those whom we hope to add to the list, that we shall furnish them a 


journal that will, in every way, meet the requirements of its title. 


Prof. Norman A, Calkins, well known to teachers and educators through- 
out the country, will contribute a series of articles embodying the substance 
of his normal lectures to teachers, which will be carefully enlarged and 
revised by him. These papers will be designated and published in the follow- 
ing order : 

OBJECT TEACHING. 


. On Color. 
2d. On Forms. 
3d. On Qualities. 
4th. On Teaching Reading. 
5th. On Teaching Arithmetic. 
6th. On Teaching Geography. 


This announcement will, no doubt, be particularly gratifying to those who are 
desirous of adding to their knowledge of the theory and practice of teaching. 


Prof. and Mrs. Kraus Bolté will conduct a Kindergarten department. 
Their names in this connection will bea sufficient guaranty of its character. 


Its Literary, Scientific and Art Departments will be full and interesting. 


THE JouRNAL is published monthly ; yearly subscription price $2.50; special 
rates to clubs. Sample copies may be had on application, by mail or person- 
ally, to CHARLES T. Dopp, Business Agent, at the office of THE JouRNAL, 751 


Broadway, New York. 
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WANTED 


FOR THE 


No. 751 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


t= Liberal Commissions will be paid to one responsi- 
ble party in each city and county who will canvass for subscribers to 


Tuer JOURNAL. 


HSTABLISEEHD 1848. 


ROBERT PATON SON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


CHURCH. And LECTURE 
FURNITURE. ROOM 
SUNDAY: SETTEES, 
SCHOOL | AS" CHAIRS, ETC. 


Catalogue, containing illustrations of school requisites, sent on application 
with stamp. 


26 GROVE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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A THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 
IN TEN MINUTES ONCE A DAY. 


CUMULATIVE EXERCISE, popularly known a8 ‘‘ THE HEALTH-LIFT” or “LIFTING CURE,” 


While improving the Health, will mended by leading Physicians to 


Double the Actual 
Strength in three months ;— 
occupies only Ten Minutes 
once a day ;—furnishes a safer and 
more valuable mode of Physical 
Training than the gymnasium ; 
—is adapted fo both Ladies and 
Gentlemen, requiring no change 


those suffering from want of tone 
and vigor, or from Dyspepsia and 
other forms of INDIGESTION, or from 
various diseases of the NErvous 
System, or from the class of ailments 
caused by torpor or congestion of the 
Liver—in short, it is Warmly 
| Approved by the Medical 
Profession as the most 
Efficient, Safe, and Sim- 
ple means of preventing 


of dress ;—does not fatigue nor ex- 
haust, but, by Equalizing and 
Improving the Circulation 
of the Blood, refreshes and 


invigorates ;—and is daily recom- 


THE RATIONALE OF LIFTING. 


IFTING is a system of harmonious and simultaneous exercise of the whole 


Diseases arising from 


Sedentar y Habits. 


body. Every muscle is brought into use at once, and each in proportion to 
its relative strength. And so connected are the vital organs with the muscular 
tissue of the body, that when all the muscles act simultaneously and harmoniously 
the organs themselves receive their appropriate amount of exercise. So distributed 
is this effort that there’is no danger of injurious strain or rupture. It strengthens 
the weak organs, and expels disease by a gradual, co-operative exercise of the 
whole body. The strength of the body is augmented and equalized, the weak 
parts are built up, disease is expelled, and the individual becomes uniformly strong, 
and consequently healthy. It develops power chiefly at the vital centers. Allthe 
voluntary and respiratory muscles are brought into harmonious play, expanding the 
chest, augmenting the breathing capacity, aerating the blood, equalizing the cir 
culation, warming the extremities, and thus vitalizing every part; and by de- 
termining action and circulation 
to the whole surface, increases 
the relative amount of blood in 
the extreme capillary vessels, 
thereby removizg internal con 
gestions wherever: located, and = 
accelerating the nutrition of every f 
organ. When these reasons are fully understood, the fact will not be surprising that many persons have more than doubled their 
strength in three months by the simple process of lifting. 

Itis a true exercise, a correct developing agency, a safe method of cure. It is an equalizer and invigorator— a reconstructor 
of the tissues of the body and brain. Itinvokes all hygienic agencies, especially pure air, pure water, healthful food, sun, air, and 
water baths, abundant sleep, rest, and recreation, .It increases the healthy action of the brain correspor.dingly with that of the 
body. All the elements of a perfect ‘manhood are increased, including not only intellectual vigor, but moral power and socig! purity. 
For as certainly as disease favors an abnormal condition of the mind as well as the body, so surely does an increase of health and 
strength become a promoter of virtue. In a word, it puts a man in possession of himself. 


AGENCIES IN CHIEF CITIES AND TOWNS. 
GENERAL OFFICE OF 


THE HEALTH-LIFT* COMPANY, 


46 East i4th Street, New York. 


Salesrooms and E. ise Parlors for — and Gentlemen. Visitors always welcome. Call 
and investigate ‘ull sent by mail, 
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KINDERGARTEN. 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR KINDERGATEN TEACHERS, 


Model Kindergarten and Intermediate Class, 
1266 & 1268 BROADWAY, 


Bet: 32d & 33d Sis. 


PROF. JOHN KRAUS 
MRS. KRAUS-BOELTE, PRINCIPALS. 


Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, a pupil and co-worker of Froebel’s Widow, with an experience of eighteen 
years in Germany, Engiand and America; and Prof. Kraus, a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diesterweg- 
Froebel-School, for many years connected with the Bureau of Education in Washington. l 


COLLEGIATE 
Grammar School and Gymnasium, 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 


44 Court Street, near City Hall. 
(1849 to 1875.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


(a= Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials. 4) 
(A. M. of Yale.) 


Established 1860. 


Drawing 


Papers 

_Tnstraments, 4B Fulton 5 SF fc, &0, &e. 
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Greenleaf's Mathematics. 


PARKER’S EXERCISES IN 
COMPOSITION, 


and other popular school books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO, 


I EAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


Greenleafs Arithmetics 


Have long maintained their position as Hk Mi ne 
| 


hp 


THE LEADING SERIES OF THE COUNTRY. 


GREENLEAF’S BOOKS 
are celebrated for 


An Excellent Selection of Examples, 
Conciseness and Clearness of Rules. 
Practical and Orderly Arrangement, 
Common-Sense Treatment of Practical Subjects, 
Durability of Manufacture. 


The success and popularity of Greenleaf Series are 
without parallel. 


ORLANDO LEACH, Agent, 
With Baker, Pratt & Co., 
142 and 144 GRAND ST., 
NEW YORK. 


A Genuine Household Treasure. 


Adjustable im neight to suit any person or purpose, and capable of being folded ina 
noment ; of great value in the Library and in the rooms of Students at ‘poo Seminary or 
Private Schoo: ; also, invaluable as a Lady’s Work Table for Cutting and Basting. For. 
Invalid’s use nething can be more perfect. To Children for study or play the greatest luxury. 
Tables for Gamcs a specialty, inlaid with Chess and Cribbage Boards, made in great variety of 
style, size, shape and price. 

A Liberal Discount made on Orders from Over 500 MILES. Expressage prepaid for iess 
distance. Special Rates to Ciubs. : 
Send for Circular, and quote THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


Lambie & Sargeat, 


SoLE PRoPRIETORS & MANUFACTURERS, 


793 Broadway, N. Y. 
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PeLicHTFUL Pooks FOR THE SPRING ERM. 


Do not fail to see them before organizing New Classes, 


Miss Youmans’s excellent works. 
Youmans’s First Book of Botany. on Botany are already too well 
Price, $1.00 known to need any new praise. 


They have attained an unprece- 


dented popularity wherever they 
Youmans’s Second Book of Botany, | bave been used, and have demon- 


strated unequivocally the superi- 


Price, $1.50. ority of the observational plan 

es * of study, as first introduced and 

‘ successfully developed in_ these 

Price per set, with Key, $18.00. unqualified terms by the best edu- 


aah cators in the country. 


Morse’s First Book of Zoology. 


By Prof. Epwarp S. Morse, Ph. D. 
‘Price, $1.25. 


A CHARMING BOOK ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
Three Editions already sold. 


WHRAT IS SAID OF IT. 


“IT admire very much both the substance of the book and its getting up.””—From Prof. Asa Gray. 

“‘ Morse’s ‘ First Book of Zodlogy’ comes nearer my ideal of such a work than anything I have yet 
seen.” —From Prof. Samuel Aughey, A. M., Ph. D., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Best primary book on science I have yet seen.’”—From Supt. U. T. Curran, Sandusky, O. 

** Admirabl asegtes to interest the young in the study.’’—Portland (Me.) Transcript. 

‘Has popularized the subjects which he treats.’’— Boston Daily Globe. 


“Tells what to study, where to find it, how to investigate the structure and observe the habits of 
animals.’’—New England Journal of Education. 


**No better guide to the rudiments of Zoélogy can easily be found than its lucid teachings.”—N. Y.. 
Daily: Tribune, October 5, 1875. 


‘*Tt is one of the few books whose tendency is to develop thoughtfulness and habits of investiga- 
tion.”—From William M. Jackson, Friends’ Academy, Richmond, Ind 

‘Have ordered enough for all my classes in the subject—one hundred.”—From. Hon. E. A. Apgar, 
State Supt. of Schools, New Jersey. 6 


‘*Tts author has not gone to books or to art, but to Nature, for a key to the best method of instruct- 


ing children, and he has obtained it triumphantly.’’—Chicago Tribune, September 18, 1875. 

“It isa gem of a book.”—From Wm. L. Balentine, President Board of Education, Mahony City, Pa. 

“* Tt is the only good work for beginning classes. It is magnificent.’—From J. M. Mansfield, Professor 
of Natural Science, and Vice President Iowa Wesleyan University, Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

‘* Please order three dozen for me, at the earliest possible date.’-—From H. B. Furness, Supt. of Pub- 
lic Schools, and Member of State Board of Examiners, Tiffin, Ohio. 

**So beautiful and interesting as to insure theattention of a largeclass of curious, active-minded 
youth.”—From D. F. DeWolf, Supt. Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


“Ttis by far the best book I have seen for beginners.”—Dr. J. W. Armstrong, Pres. State Normal School. 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


“Would be difficult to speak too highly of it.”—From John Hancock, Supt. Pub. Inst., Dayton, O. 
Meg charming little book will, we imagine, be immensely liked by young people.”—American Nat- 
ualist, em. 


* Prof. Morse has caught something of the very trick that Nature herself has of teaching—never 
formally didactic, but always suggestive, inviting further research, with practically endless treasures to. 
display.” —From Dr. Elliott Coues, in Rod and Gun, October 23, 1875. 

‘* It is the book of the proper sort to teach young people to see and to think.” —Am. Agric 5 

** We have no hesitation in nee Ss this book furnishes by far the best introduction to the study 
of zodlogy that has as yet been published in this country.’’— National Teacher. ; 

“It is difficult to speak of this charming volume in terms of restrained moderation.”—The Christian. 

ister. : 

ae Short, simple, and extremely practical lessons in natural history, which any child can master. and,, 
moreover, become interested in the mastering. The pupil is plainly o_o ow to teach himself— 
certainly the most important of aay single lesson he could learn.’’—The Nation. 


ulturist 


Sample copies for examination, with a view to class use, will be mailed to Teachers or School-Officers,, 
post-paid, on receipt of one-half price. :, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, New York. 
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WANTED CANVASSERS 


FOR THE 


Journal 


No. 751 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


t& Liberal Commissions will be paid to one responsi- 
ble party in each city and county who will canvass for subscribers to 


Tur JOURNAL. 


BSTABLISHHD 1848. 


ROBERT PATON SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


And LECTURE 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE. ROOM 
SUNDAY: SETTEES, 
CHAIRS, ETC. 


SCHOOL 
Catalogue, containing illustrations of school requisites, sent on application 


GROVE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


with stamp. 
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A THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 
IN TEN MINUTES ONCE A DAY. 


CUMYLATIVE EXERCISE, popularly known a8 ‘‘THE HEALTH-LIFT” or “LIFTING CURE,” 


While improving the Health, will mended by leading Physicians to 


Double the Actual 
Strength in three months ;— 
occupies only Ten Minutes 
once a day ;—furnishes a safer and 
more valuable mode of Physical 
Training than the gymnasium ; 
—is adapted to both Ladies and 


those suffering from want of tone 
and vigor, or from Dysprpsia -and 
other forms of INDIGESTION, or from 
various -diseases of the NeErvovus 
System, or from the class of ailments 
caused by torpor or congestion of the 
Liver—in short, it is Warmly 
Approved by the Medical 
Profession as the most 
Efficient, Safe, and Sim- 
ple means of preventin;; 


Gentlemen, requiring no change 
of dress ;—does not fatigue nor ex- 
haust, but, by Equalizing and 
Improving the Circulation 


of the Blood, refreshes and Diseases arising from 


Sedentary Habits. 


invigorates ;—and is daily recom- 


THE RATIONALE OF LIFTING. 


IFTING is a system of harmonious and simultaneous exercise of the whole 


body. Every muscle is brought into use at once, and each in proportion to 
its relative strength. And so connected are the vital organs with the muscular 
tissue of the body, that when all the muscles act simultaneously and harmoniously 
the organs themselves receive their appropriate amount of exercise. So distributed 
is this effort that there is no danger of injurious strain or rupture. _It strengthens 
the weak organs, and expels disease by a gradual, co-operative exercise of the 
whole body. The strength of the body is augmented and equalized, the weak 
parts are built up, disease is expelled, and the individual becomes uniformly strong, 
and consequently healthy. It develops power chiefly at the vital centers. Allthe 
voluntary and respiratory muscles are brought into harmonious play, expanding the 
chest, augmenting the breathing capacity, aerating the blood, equalizing the cir 
culation, warming the extremities, and thus vitalizing every part; and by de- i \ 
termining action and circulation 
to the whole surface, increases en 
the relative amount of blood in 
: y=, the extreme capillary vessels, 
thereby removixz internal con 
gestions wherever located, and = 
accelerating the nutrition of every 
organ. When these reasons arc fully understood, the fact will not be surprising that many persons have ntore than doubled their 
strength in three months by the simple process of lifting. 
" Itis a true exercise, a correct developing agency, a safe method of cure. 


of the tissues of the body and brain. Itinvokes all hygienic agencies, especially pure air, pure watcr, healthful food, sun, air, and 
It increases the healthy action of the brain correspox.dingly with that of the 


It is an equalizer and invigorator— a reconstructor 


water baths, abundant sleep, rest, and recreation. 
body. All the elements of 2 perfect manhood are increased, including not only intellectual vigor, but moral power and social purity. 
For as certainly as disease favors an abnormal condition of the mind as well as the body, so surely does an increase of health and 


strength become a promoter of virtue. In a word, it puts a man in possession of himself. 
: AGENCIES IN CHIEF CITIES AND TOWNS, 
GENERAL OFFICE OF 


THE .HEALTH=-LIFT: COMPANY, 


46 East {4th Street, New York. 


Salesrooms and Exercise Parlors for Ladies and Gentlemen. Visitors always welcome. Call 
anc investigate. Full particulars sent by mail, 
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KINDERGARTEN. 
NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


FOR KINDERGATEN TEACHERS, 


WITH A 


Model Kindergarten and Intermediate Class, 
1266 & 1268 BROADWAY, 


Bet. 32d & 33d Sis. 


PROF. JOHN KRAUS 
MRS. KRAUS-BOELTE, PRINCIPALS. 


Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, a pupil and co-worker of Froebel’s Widow, with an experience of eighteen 
years in Germany, Engiand and America; and Prof. Kraus, a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diesterweg- 
Froebel-School, for many years connected with the Bureau of Education in Washington. 


Grammar School and Gymnasium, 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 
_ 44 Court Street, near City Hall. 
: (1849 to 1875.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing 


(2 Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials. 4] 
| Ww. (A. M. of Yale.) 


4 Established 1860. ENO} . Established 1860. 

» = = N 
Copies, 


Tnstroments, &ec., &e., &e. 
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Greenleaf s Mathematics. _ SILICATE 


PARKER’S EXERCISES IN | 
COMPOSITION, 
and other popular school books, a | 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO. SLATES. 
I EAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


Greenleafs Arithmetics | --- 


Have long maintained their position as 


GREENLEAF’S BOOKS 
are celebrated for 
An Excellent Selection of Examples, 
Conciseness and Clearness of Rules. 
Practical and Orderly Arrangement, 


Common-Sense Treatment of Practical Subjects, 
Durability of Manufacture. 


The success and popularity of Greenleaf's Series are 
without parallel. 


ORLANDO LEACH, Agent, 
With Baker, Pratt & Co., 


142 and 144 GRAND ST., 
NEW YORK. 


A Genuine Household Treasure. 


Adjustable im neight to suit any person or purpose, and capable of being folded ina 
noment ; of great value in the Library and in the rooms of Students at College, Seminary or 
Private Schoo! ; also, invaluable as a Lady’s Work Table for Cutting an Easting. “Fo For 
Invalid’s use nothing can be more perfect. To Children for study or play the greatest luxu 
Tables for Games a specialty, inlaid with Chess and Cribbage Boards, made in great variety of 
style, size, shape anu price. 


A Liberal Discount made on Orders from Over 500 MILES. ~~ Expressage prepaid for less 
distance. Special Rates to Ciubs. 


: Send for Circular, and quote THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


Lambie & Sargeant, 


PRopRIETORS & MANUFACTURERS, 


793 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Recommendations of The Journal of Education. 


The Yournal of Education has proved itself an exceedingly valuable addition to the 
educational periodicals of this country. It is well conducted, and its articles abound in 
useful information, presented in an attractive style, and of* especial value to the practical 
teacher. I trust that this Yourna/ may receive an earnest and liberal support from the 
profession. Henry Kippte, 

City Supt., New York. 


I most heartily commend the Yournal to all teachers and educators throughout the 
State. Its articles are of a high order of merit, and much above the usual school-journal 
literature. E. A. SHELDON, 

Supt. State Normal School, Oswego, NV. Y. 


I have read your Yourna/ from its commencement, and each number with increasing 
interest and >rofit. Of the many educational magazines which I see, yours is the best ; and 
I wish that it might be put into the hands, not only of every teacher in this county, 
but of every school officer and parent. It would greatly advance the cause. 

C. M. Davis, Supt. of Instruction, Essex Co., N. F 


I most unqualifiedly recommend The Yournal of Education as full of rich food for the 
mind, and suggestive thoughts for teachers. It far excels any other journal of its kind 
with which I am acquainted. J. FLETCHER STREET, 

Farnum Preparatory School, Beverly, N. F. 


I think the profession at large owes sincere thanks for your journalistic work. 
S. Lockwoop, 
County Supt., Monmouth Co., N. Ff. 


The J. of E. gives more and better matter, and in better shape, than any journal with 
which I am acquainted. W. N. BARRINGER, 
= Principal of Chestnut St. School, Newark, N. F. 


Ths Fournal of Education is a periodical worthy of its excellent object. It addresses 
itself to its work 1n an intelligent and attractive manner. We wish it the success it deserves. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Fournal of Education is, by all odds, the most fmely executed monthly that comes 
to our table, excepting a few that are devoted solely to art. : 

The articles are timely interesting and able, and the editor seems to have a faculty for 
picking up news in regard to matters relating to education. The Yournal is a credit to the 
State.— Technologist, N. Y. City. 


The Fournal of Education has receivod the commendation of every prominent authority 
who has examined it. 

The F¥ournad is just the periodical for teachers. It is devoted to educational interests, 
science, literature and art; and the perusal of a single number is all that is needed to com- 
mend it.—Syracuse, N. Y., Standard. 


The Fournal of Education is a very elegant serial, devoted, as the name implies, to 
such infermation relating to education as will promote its mission. We recommend it to 
teachers and others. It speaks for itself more efficiently than we can speak for it.—Newark 
Daily Advertiser. 


The Yournal of Education, which began its career in Brooklyn, has been removed to 
this city, where it will continue the work it has been doing so creditably. It is pub- 
lished at the close of each month, and gives an interesting and comprehensive review of edu- 
cational events during that period. Its intelligent and vigorous treatment of all questions 
coming within its province, makes it almost indispensable to teachers and all others interested 
in education.—New York Tribune. 


The Yournail is not only full of instructive and interesting matters, indispensable to 
teachers, but to all persons in any way connected with schools,whether as officers or otherwise, 
as well as to parents and guardians, it will be found most useful. and suggestive.—7he New 
York Evening Maiti. 


THE JOURNAL has received frequent and discriminating recommenda- 
tions from all the daily and weekly newspapers published in the city of 
BROOKLYN. 
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INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 


PREPARED BY 


PROF. WALTER SMITH, 


GENERAL SUPERVISOR OF DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, AND STATE DIRECTORY OF 
ART EDUCATION FOR MASSACHUSETTS, 


And adopted for use in the leading Cities of the country. 


CITIES WHERE PROF. SMITH’S COURSE OF INDUSTRIAL DRAW- 
ING HAS BEENINTRODUCED. 


The following leading cities of the country have made the study of Industrial Drawing a 
regular feature of study in their public schools, and have adopted Prof. Walter Smith’s course 


of instruction for exclusive use :— 


Boston. Springfield. Chicago. 
Providence, R. I. Concord, N. H. Detroit, Mich. 
Lowell. Augusta, Me. Milwaukee. 
Lawrence. Lewiston, Me. ° Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newton. Natick. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Taunton. Gloucester. St. Louis, Mo. 
Somerville. Pittsfield. San Francisco, Cal. 
Worcester. Haverhill. Washington, D. C. 
Cambridge. Syracuse. Newport, R. I. 
Waltham. Rochester. Auburn, N. Y. 
Dedham. Pittsburg, Penn. Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fall River. Alleghany, Penn. _ Lewiston, Me. 
New Bedford. Columbus, Ohio. 

Fitchburg. Toledo. 


The course has also been placed on the list. of text-books adopted for use in the public 


schools in New York city, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia. , 
This course has been adopted among more than five millions of people. 


PARTIES WHO COMMEND PROF. SMITH’S COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 


This course of Instruction is warmly commended by the following well-known educators, 
each of whom is acquainted with the practical working of the course in public schools : 


Hon. ANDREW D. Wutre, President of Cornell University. 
Joun D. Patiterick, LL. D., Late Supt. of Public Schools, Boston. 
CHARLEs C. Perkins, Chairman of the Committee on Drawing, Boston Public Schools. 
WiiiaM T. Harris, Supt. of Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. 
- J. L. Prcxarp, Supt. of Public Schools, Chicago, Ii. 
M. B. ANDERSON, LL. D., President of Rochester University. 
WaRREN Jounson, Supt. of Public Instruction, Maine. 
James McAuLuisTER, Supt. of Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 
H. M. Wiiuarp, Supt. of Public Schools, Newton, Maes. 
R. W. Stevenson, Supt. of Public Schools, Columbus, O. 
G. J. Lucky, Supt. of Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Epwarp Smita, Supt. of Public Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. . 
J. O. Witson, Supt. of Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 
H. F. Harrineton, Supt. of Public Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 
Duane Dory, Late Supt. of Public Schools, Detroit, Mich. 


‘For full particulars address 


L. PRANG & CO., Pus.isuers, Boston. 
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THE BEALTH-LIFT 


REDUCED TO A SCIENCE. 


CUMULATIVE EXERCISE. 


A thorough 


GYMNASTIC 
SYSTEM 


in ten minutes once 
a day. 


Health Restored and | 
Muscular Strength 
Developed by Equal- \\\ ; 
izing and Invigorat- \ 
ing the Circulation. 
The Result of Twen- 
ty Years’ Practical 
and Theoretical 
Study and Experiment. The Only Scientific System of Phy- 
sical Training. Minimum Time for Maximum Bernlts. 


y 


_ CUMULATIVE EXERCISE, popularly known as the “Heartra Lirr” or “ Lirtinc Cure,” whilst 
improving the health, will double the actual strength in three months; occupies only Ten MINUTES 
once a day; furnishes a safer and more valuable mode of PuysicaL TratninG than the gymnasium, or any 
other system; is adapted to both Lapirs AND GENTLEMEN, requiring no change of dress; does not fatigue 
or exhaust, but, by equalizing and improving the circulation of the blood, refreshes and invigorates ; and 
finally, is daily recommended by leading physicians to those suffering from want of tone and vigor, or from 
Dyspepsia or other forms of Indigestion. or from various diseases of the Nervous System, or from the class 
of ailments caused by torpor or Congestion of the Liver—in short, it is' warmly approved by the Medical 
Profession as the most efficient, safe, and simple means of preventing Diseases arising from Sedentary 
Habits. In brief, it consists of a series of gradually increasing muscular efforts, alternating with appropriate rest. 

Its rationale may thus be summed up: It is a HARMONIOUS and SimuLTANEOUS Exercise of the 
Wuo.e Bopy; every muscle is brought into use, and each in proportion to its relative strength. So dis- 
tributed is this effort that there is no danger of injurious strain or rupture. The strength is augmented 
and equalized, and thus the individual becomes uniformly strong, and consequently, healthy. It puts a 
man in possession of himself. It is a true EXERCISE, a Correct DEVELOPING AGENCY, and, in many instances, 
a safe method of cure. > , 

These results may be secured by use of the ““ REACTIONARY LIFTER,” which commends itself 
for cheapness, durability, and portability, its elegance and uniqueness of construction, as well as its ease and 
by of adjustment. One of its great advantages is its adaptation and convenience for /adies’ and 
‘amily use. 


5 


| | 


is a convenient instrument for taking all needed exercise in the safest and best possible manner. 

Its Weight is 128 pounds, and when packed it is about the size of an ordinary trunk. i 
: = —_ is one hundred dollars, which is just one-third the price of the only other lifting machine now 
in the market. 

Convenience in Handling—It can be casily transported from place to place, or trundled about the 
house on its castors. : 

Appearance and Convenience about a House—It is ornamental! and graceful in appearance, and may 
be placed without inconvenience in a hall, study, office, bedroom, or parlor. Its handles let down so that it 
may be easily rolled under a table or bed if desirable. rere 

Construction—It is made of steel and iron, and is so compactly and firmly put together that it will not 
break or wear out, and is not likely to get out of order. It is japanned to save it from rusting, and is beautifully 
finished in chocolate and gold. 

Its adjustment for Shing consists in the movement of a slide, and is so simple that a child can readily 
anderstand and manage it, and so easy as to require neither time nor effort. , 

It is available for Both sexes, and should be used by all the members of the family. ; 

Time Required—Only ten minutes once a day is sufficient for all needed exercise on this apparatus. 


Agencies in chief cities and towns. General Office of the Health-Lift Company, 
46 East 14th Street, New York. 
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Greenleaf s Mathematics. SILICATE 


PARKER’S EXERCISES IN i 
COMPOSITION, 
and other popular school books, 
PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO, ai $s LATES. | 


Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


Greenleaf’s Arithmetics | 


THE LEADING SERIES OF THE COUNTRY. | 


— 


| 


Have long maintained their position as 


are celebrated for ii 
An Excellent Selection of Examples, 
Conciseness and Clearness of Rules. 

Practical and Orderly Arrangement, 
Common-Sense Treatment of Practical Subjects, 

Durability of Manufacture. 


The success and popularity of Greenleaf’s Series are 
without parallel. 


ORLANDO LEACH, Agent, ain 
With Baker, Pratt & Co., a 
142 and 144 GRAND 8ST., 
NEW YORK. 


THe 


UTILITY 


A Genuine Household Treasure. 


Adjustable in neight to suit any person or purpose, and capable of being folded ina 
noment ; of great value in the Library and in the rooms of Students at College, Seminary or 
Private Schoo: ; also, invaluable as a Lady’s Work Table for Cutting and Basting. For 
Invalid’s use nething can be more perfect. To Children for study or play the greatest luxury. 
Tables for Gamcs a specialty, inlaid with Chess and Cribbage Boards, made in great variety of 


style, size, shape anu price. 


A Liberal Discount made on Orders from Over 500 MILES. Expressage prepaid for iess 
distance. Special Rates to Ciubs. 


Send for Circular, and quote THE JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 


Lambie & Sargent, 


SoLE PROPRIETORS & MANUFACTURERS, 


793 Broadway, N. Y. 
(10) 
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COLLEGIATE 


Grammar School and Gymnasium, 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 


44 Court Street, 


Hall. 


near City 


(1849 to 1875.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


[3s Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials. 2] 


L. W. HART, (A. M. of Yale.) — 


Established 1860 


Copies, 


ALL SIZES. 


Drawing 
Papers 


The Favorite School Text-Books. 


COWPERTHWAIT & 60.5 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
HAGAR'S Mathematical Series. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FRE E.—Tiberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


Address, 
H. WHITNEY, 
142 Grand Street, 
New York. 


AVON C. 


Academy of Physical Caltare. 


AND INSTITUTE FOR THE PRACTICE 
OF THE 


Swedish Movement Cure, Electricity, etc. 


8S. E. Cor. SCHERMERHORN & SMITH Sts. 


CLASSES. 


Classes for Coane Wednesday and Friday 
Evenings, at 8 o’clock. 


Classes for Ladies—Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
Afternoons, at 3:30. 


Classes for Misses—Monday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day Afternoons, at 2:30. 


Classes for Boys—Tuesday and Thursday After- 
ao A 3:30 o’clock, and Saturday Morning at 
o’cloc 


TERMS, payable in advance, for GYMNASTICS & CALISTHENICS 


(Liberal arrangements with Clubs and Families 


FOR GENTLEMEN : | FOR LADIES: 
Three Months, $15 00 | Three Months, $15 00 
Six Months, 20 00 ; Six Months, 20 00 
One Year, 30 00 | Season, 25 00 


* Instructors in Calisthenics and Gymnastics fur- 


nished to schools and institutions. 


Established 1860. 
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Broadway and 35th Street, New York. 


A NOTABLE AND WORTHY EXHIBITION, 


THE LARGEST, COSTLIEST AND GRANDEST OIL PAINTING 
EVER BROUGHT TO AMERICA! 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 


An imposing Historical Pageant, illustrating one of the most momentous events in Modern History: 
covering 20,000 feet of canvas. Full of Grandeur, Beauty and Instruction. 


Valuable to Teachers. Indispensable to Students. 


This superb work of art can be exhibited in New York for a shorg time only. It is intended for 
the Centennial Exposition, and will be transferred to Philadelphia at an early date. 


TO EDUCATORS. 


The Exhibitor desires that every Teacher and advanced Pupil, within a practicable distance of 
New York, may have an opportunity of seeing this master-piece of Historical and LIllusive Art, it 
os oad photographically-correct presentation of the Panoply of War ona larger scale ever ex- 

n America. 


Special arrangements will be made with Teachers and their schools and classes, by which a view of 
the “Siege of Paris’? may be had upon terms which will be found satisfactory. The Management as- 
sures those interested in Art and Historical Education, that no more instructive or pleasurable excur- 
sion than this can be had—particularly for the Winter Season. 


The Colosseum is open throughout the day and evening, but excursions are best arranged for the 
day exhibitions. 


For further particulars, please address 


AMOS C. TORREY, 
MANAGER COLOSSEUM, NEW YORK. 


HOW TO LEARN PHRENOLOCY. 


“THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY,” 737 Broadway, N. Y. (Incorporated by the islature 
of the State), will, during Summer vacation, 187, instruct a class to accommodate Teachers, Students, 
Ministers, and others. Circulars, giving full ex pianation, sent by mail, on application as above. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON SON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE. 
SUNDAY: 

SCHOOL 


And LECTURE 

ROOM 
SETTEES, 

CHAIRS, ETC. 


Catalogue, containing illustrations of school requisites, sent on application 


GROVE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
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Artists’ MATERIALS, 


INCLUDING 


Canvas, Colors, Brushes, Etc., 


OF ALL KINDS. 
WAX, COLORS, MOULDS, | 


And all Implements for Flower - 
Making. 


WHITLOCK & KEENAN, 


419 and 421 F ULTON STREET, 


CORNER PEARL, © 
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Greenleaf's Mathematics. 


PARKER’S EXERCISES IN 
COMPOSITION, 


and other popular school books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO, 


Greenleaf’s Arithmetics 


Have long maintained their position as 


THE LEADINC SERIES OF THE COUNTRY. 


GREENLEAF’S BOOKS 
are celebrated for 


* An Excellent Selection of Examples, 
Conciseness and Clearness of Rules. 
Practical and Orderly Arrangement, 
Common-Sense Treatment of Practical Subjects, 
Durability of Manufacture. 


The success and popularity of Greenleaf’s Series are 
without parallel. 


ORLANDO LEACH, Agent, 
With Baker, Pratt & Co., 


142 and 144 GRAND ST., 
NEW YORK. 


SILICATE 


I EAD or SLATE PENCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 

191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


Hil 


style, size, shape and price. 


distance. 


| EDUCATION. 


UTIL 
Adjustable Table} 


A Genuine Household Treasure. 


Adjustable 12 height to suit any person or purpose, and capable of being folded ina 
noment ; of great value in the Library and in the rooms of Students at College, Seminary or 
Private Schooi ; also, inyaluable as a Lady’s Work Table for Cutting an 
Invalid’s use noihing can be more perfect. To Children for study or play the greatest 
Tables for Gamcs a specialty, inlaid with Chess and Cribbage Boards, made in great variety of 


A Liberal Discount made on Orders from Over 500 MILES. 
Special Rates to Ciubs. 


| Send for Circular, and quote BROOKLYN JOURNAL OF 


Lambie & Sargent, 


SoLE PRopRIETORS & MANUFACTURERS, 


793 Broadway, N. Y, 


T Y 


For 
uxury. 


Expressage prepaid for iess 
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ONE CENT ONECENT ONECENT ONECENT ONE CENT ONE CENT ONE CENT 
ONE CENT ONECENT ONECENT ONECENT ONE CENT -.ONE CENT ONE CENT 
ONE CENT ONECENT ONECENT ONECENT ONE CENT ONE CENT ONE CENT 


ONE 
ONE 
ONE 
ONE 
ONE 
ONE 
ONE 


CENT 


A Postal Card costs one cent. ae yen are a Teacher, and are interestedinany- CpNT 
thing that will help you in your daily work in the schoolroom, and will fit 

you fora higher position and a larger salary, it will pay you to invest one CENT 
cent in a postal card and use it according to these directions:—Write on the face CENT 
CHARLES CC. CHATFIELD, BOSTON, MASS., and on the reverse side, CpyT 
** Please send me full information in regard to the New-England 

Journal of Education.” Sign Anne name and address in full, and drop it into the CENT 
Post-office. By return mail you will receive a list of over 300 articles of inter- CENT 


ONE est to Teachers, full information in regard to the best and largest educational pa- CENT 
rin the world, and probably in addition a specimen eone of the paper, single copies CENT 


pe 
ONE = of which sell for 10 cents and the subscription price of w 


ONE 


ich is $3.00 per year. 


ONE CENT ONECENT ONECENT ONECENT ONE CENT ONE CENT ONE CENT 
ONE CENT ONECENT ONECENT ONECENT ONE CENT ONE CENT ONE CENT 


ONE CENT ONECENT ONE CENT 


ONE CENT ONE CENT 


ONE CENT ONE CENT 


Importer 


AND 


Manofactarer 
Mathematical 
4G 


fustraments, 


Established 1860, 


Drawing 
Papers 
Of all kinds; 


ALSO 
Brushes, 


WAN Drawin 
Copies, 
48 Fulton S! &e,, &e. 


The Favorite School Text-Books. 


COWPERTHW AIT & 60.3 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


—-—- 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
HAGAR’S Mathematical Series. 
GREEN E'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FRE E.— Liberal terms for Intro- 
duction, andin Exchange for old Books in use. 


Address, 
W. H. WHITNEY, 


142 Grand Street, 
New York. 


AVON C. BURNHAM’S 


Academy of Physical Culture. 


AND INSTITUTE FOR THE PRACTICE 
OF THE 


Swedish Movement Cure, Electricity, ete.. 


S. E. Cor. SCHERMERHORN & SmMitH Srs. 


CLASSES. 
Classes for Gents—Monday. Wednesday and Friday 
Evenings, at 8 o’clock. 


Classes for Ladies— Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
Afternoons, at 3:30. - 


Classes for Misses—Monday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day Afternoons, at 2:30. 


Classes for and Thursday After- 
noons, at 3:30 o’clock, and Saturday Morning at 


10 o’clock. 


TERMS, payable in advance, for GYMNASTICS & CALISTHENICS 
(Liberal arrangements with Clubs and Families 


FOR GENTLEMEN : | FOR LADIES: 
Three Months, $15 00 | Three Months, $15 00 
Six Months, 20 00 ; Six Months, 20 00 
One Year, 30 00 | Season, 25 00 


Instructors in Calisthenics and Gymnastics fur- 
uished to schools and institutions. 
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COLOSEAUM 


A NOTABLE. AND WORTHY EXHIBITION, 


THE LARGEST, COSTLIEST AND GRANDEST OIL PAINTING 
EVER BROUGHT TO AMERICA! 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 


An imposing Historical Pageant, illustrating one of the most momentous events in Modern History, 
covering 20,000 feet of canvas. Full of Grandeur, Beauty and Instruction. 


Valuable to Teachers, Indispensable to Students. 


This superb work of art can be exhibited in New York for a short time only. It is intended for 
the Centennial Exposition, and will betransferred to Philadelphia at an early date. 


TO EDUCATORS. 


The Exhibitor desires that every Teacher and advanced Pupil, within a practicable distance of 
New York, may have an opportunity of seeing this master-piece of Historical and Illusive Art, it 
being the only photographically-correct presentation of the Panoply of War on a larger scale ever ex- 
hibited in America. 

Special arrangements will be made with Teachers and their schools and classes, by which a view of 
the ‘“‘Siege of Paris’? may be had upon terms which will be found satisfactory. The Management as- 
sures those interested in Art and Historical Education, that no more instructive or pleasurable excur- 
sion than this can be had—particularly for the Winter Season. 

The Colosseum is open throughout the day and evening, but excursions are best arranged for the 
day exhibitions. 

For further particulars, please address 


AMOS C. TORREY, 
MANAGER COLOSSEUM, NEW YORK. 


HOME AND SCHOOL: 


: A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
POPULAR EDUCATION. 


(Beattifully Lllustrated.) 


THE VOLUME FOR 1875 contains Illustrated Papers on the costumes of di- 
vers peoples, their manners and customs, modes of travel, buildings, the fauna 
and flora of the countries of the world, ete. ' o 
Illustrated Papers on Natural History, lllustrated Papers on Physical Geography, 
Illustrated Stories for Children (to be read aloud to good pupils). f } 

A Illustrated Incidents of, Note in History. 

Other articles—Scientific, Technical, or concerning Methods of Teaching. 

1 -50. ecimen Copies, |! ents 

Clubbed at reduced rates with SP other respectable publications. Teachers and others wishing to 
subscribe for Educational, Literary, or Scientific Journals, for 1876, will find it to their interest to do so 
through HoME AND SCHOOL, 

*,* The HOME AND ScHOOL PREMIUM LIST is the largest ever offered to the American public. 
Premiums ranging in value from $2 to $2,000 are given to those who get up Clubs of Subscribers. 

Send for Premium List and Specimen Copy. Address 


JOHN 8. MORTON & 00., 156 and 158 West Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


COLLEGIATE 
Grammar School and Gymnasium, 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 


44 Court Street, near City Hall. 
(1849 to 1875.) 


Mathematics, Classics, Commercial Studies, Modern Languages, Drawing. 


[2 Send for Catalogues of References and Testimonials. 2} 
L. W. HART, (A. M. of Yale.) 
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Artists’ 


INCLUDING 


Canvas, Colors, Brushes, Etc., 


DRAWING 
OF ALL KINDS. 
COLORS, MOULDS, 

-_ And all Implements for Flower 

Making. 

| 41g and 421 FULTON STREET, : 
CORNER PEARL, ; 

BROOKLYN. 
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Harper’s Language Series. 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS Now PUBLISHED. 


NHW SCEHIOOL, BOOKS. 


LANGUAGE PRIMER, 40 Cis. SCHOOL COMPOSITION, 50 Cis. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS, 50 Cts. PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, 75 Cts. 


“The English Laugange tanght by practice and habit, rather than by the old process of 
lifeless rales and definitions.” 


The publication of these Text-Books marks an era in the teaching of the English lan- 
guage. They give to school children, between the ages of twelve ond fifteen, a fair mastery of the 
art of writing good English for the ordinary uses of life. ; 


The PRIMER is designed for use in Primary and Intermediate Grades. 
The LANGUAGE LESSONS is begun in the Grammar School, 
THEIR PLACE 4 and furnishes from two to three years’ work. ‘ 
IN SCHOOL, | The COMPOSITION succeeds the Language Lessons. 
The PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR is for use in the higher 
L grades of Grammar Schools and in High Schools. 


( These books replace the study of technical grammar by the 
vital and practical study of language. 
POINTS OF They are the only perfectly graded series of language 
SUPERIORITY. books now before the public. 
as = the cheapest series of language books ever pub- 


Though this series has been completed less than one year, it has already been adopted, 


wholly or in part, for use in the Public Schools of 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y., DENVER, COL., JACKSON, MICH., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.,. ATLANTA, GA., NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. NATCHEZ, MISS., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO., 
BOSTON, MASS., NEWARE, N. J., GALESBURG, ILL., 
BALTIMORE, MD..,. MILWAUKEE, WIS., FORT WAYNE, IND., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 4 BRRS HAUTE, IND., LEWISTON, ME., 
HARRISBURG, PA., KALAMAZOO, MICH., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
RICHMOND, VA., KEY WEST. FLA., ELIZABETH, N. J., 
MANCHESTER, N. H., CONCORD, N: H., 


PATERSON, N. J., 
LOUISVILLE, KY.., 
ANN HARBOR, MICH., 
AUGUSTA, ME., EASTON, PA., 


and in many other Cities and Towns in every part of the United States. 
The cordial welcome of these books by teachers and school officers, and their rapid and 


extensive introduction into the best schools, are conclusive evidence that they are more prac- 


tical and better adapted to school use than any other series. 
Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination, with a view to introduction, 


sent on receipt of half the retail price. | 
Catalogue of School and College Text Books mailed free to any teacher or school officer 


on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


TRENTON, N. J., IOWA CITY, IOWA, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.., NEW BRUNSWICE, N. J., 
NASHVILLE, TENN., 
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Prof. Walter Smith's System 
INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC DRAWING. 


The following diagram shows the order and gradation of Prof. WaLTer Smitu’s System of Drawing for Public 
Schools. It will be observed that the course of instruction developes logically according to the progress of pupils ; 
and it will also be noted’ that the whole cost per pupil for books and cards for the first eight years of this course, or 
till pupils reach the High School, is only $3.75. ’ 

Particular attention is invited to the definite objects aimed at in this system, and the practical character of the 
instruction in the Grammar and High-School courses. 


| Primary Course. 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.00, and two series of cards at 15 cents each. 
his course is for the first three years in Primary Schools. Drawings to be 


made on slates. Cost per upil for the course, 30 cents. 

[t teaches the simplest elements. Boglon ng with lines and geometrical forms, it teaches the ele- 
ments of symmetrical arrangement of forms and methods of working, conventional and natural 
forms; drawing from dictation; memory drawing, and elementary design. In short, this course 
lays the foundation. 

| | 


Intermediate Course 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.25, and three Drawing Books, at 15 cents each. This 
course is for the fourth year’s study. Pupils begin to draw on paper. Cost per pupil 
for the course, 45 cents. 


It reviews the Primary Course, and enlarges the instruction of each feature, and adds instruction in the elements 
ot Conventionslization. Historical Ornament, and drawing from objects by free hand. 


| 


Grammar Course. 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual. $3.00, and twelve Drawing Books, at 25 cents each. This course 
is for the sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th year’s study, and the drawing is both free-hand and instru- 


mental. Cost per pupil for the four years’ course, $3.00. ’ 
FREE-HAND DIVISION. | INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 
The Free hand st is applied to Histerical Orna- In Instrumental Drawing problems are given in Plane 
ment, Model and Object Drawing, and Botanical Geometry, as the basis of all Mechanical Drawing, 
Analysis; and instruction is given iv the leading and also in Parallel and Angular Perspective. 


Historica) Styles of Decoration, and Original Design. 


High-School Course. 


IN PREPARATION. 


This course is in a measure elective—that is, pupils should be allowed a choice of yer gy The pre- 
vious instruction prepares pupils for each branch of this course. The text-books will be of the same 
size and price as those belonging to the Grammar Course. The mounted examples will be prepared 
for permanent use in the school-room. The course will comprise :— 


FREE-HAND DIVISION. INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 


Model and bject Drawing in Outline, and in light and Advanced —_ Drawing, from text-books and objects. 
shade, from text books and mounted copies? Mechanical wing, from text-books and moun ex- 
Figure Drawing from mounted copies and from the cast. amples. 


Historiea) Ornament, in light and shade, from the cast. Machine Drawing, from text books and mounted examples. 
The same in color, from d 1 ted Architectural Drawing and Building Construction, 


Historical Styles of Deceration contrasted, from examples text-books and mounted examples. i 
mounted. | 


Botanical Analysis from plants, in color. 
| Applied Design, from text-booxs and mounted examples. 
| Landscape Drawing, from examples. 


Prof. Smirx’s System of Drawing has been introduced into the Public Schools of the following cities :— 
BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY, BROOKLYN, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO; Lowell, Taunton, Fitchburg, Newburyport, Lawrence, New Bedford, Salem. Wor- 
cester, Cambridge, Lynn, Somerville, Springfield, Fall River, Newton, Waltham, Mass. ; 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Columbus, Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; In- 


dianapolis, Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis, 
For full particulars in regard to this system of instruction, address 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publishers, 47 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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BROOKLYN CITY GUIDE---Business Houses, Schools, Ete. 


ALVA PEARSALL, 
Artist Photographer, 


615 Fulton Avenue, 
Opposite Fiatbush Ave. 


SIGN OF ) SHIRT. 


IrHamar Dv Bots, 


328 FULTON STREET, 
THE CELEBRATED 


SHIRT MAKER, 


Men’s Fine Furnisher. 


CARPHTINGS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 


WILLIAM BERRIS SONS, 


526 FULTON STREET, 
WILLIAM BERRI. 


EUGENE D, BERRI. 


R.M.WHITING & CO., 
Stationery & Printing, 


342 FULTON STREET, 
Long Island Savings Bank Building. 
All the leading and latest styles of 


Kee. and Papers, 
Peaaing, Pfsiting and fJrogrmmmes 


Neatly executed. 


Autograph Albums, Pocket Books, 
Pocket Knives, Writing Desks, 
Gold Pens and 
Handsome Ink Stands. 


STEWART & 


Importers and Dealers in 


CARPETING, 


OIL CLOTH AND UPHOLSTERY COODS, 
174 Fulton Street & 53, 55 & 57 Henry St. 
Druggets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair Rods, Shades, Mattresses, &c., &c. 


Furniture taken on Storage. 
L. V. D. HARDENBURGH 


College Grammar School, 


With Gymnasium, Cabinets, Apparatus, etc. 

8 TO 1875. 

Rooms, “HAMILTON BUILDING,” (Nos. 78, 79, 80, 81), 
Opposite CITY HALL, 

Small Classes, very thorough work. Thoughts and 
things taught, not mere words. Manliness the chief ob- 
ject, symmetry of the whole nature. 

Catalogues, Testimonials, etc., as above. Admittance 


L. W. Hart, A. M., Principal. 


B, STEWART. 


_ at any time on examination. 


Avon C. Burnham’s Academy of Physical Culture, 


S. E. COR. SCHERMERHORN & SMITH STREETS, 


Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen, Masters and Misses, meet as per Circular. 
Teachers in Calisthenics and Gymnastics furnished to Schools and Institutions. 
Turko-Russian, and all kinds of hot Medicated Baths on the premises. 


Call for particulars. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Which were not received in time for insertion 
in this number, will be given space .in our 
next issue. | 


| 


The attention of the 
BROOKLYN TRADE 


and of the 


| BROOKLYN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Is called to this page as a valuable advertis- 
ing medium. Terms and space may be se- 
cured by applying at the office of 


THE BROOZLYN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
185 Montague Street, - 
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Cowperthwait & Co.'s Educational Series. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
Warren’s Primary Geography............ $0.'75 | Warren’s Physica! Geography............ $1.88 
Wearren’s Common-School Geography... 1.88 | Warren’s Brief Course in Geography... 1.50 


No higher commendation could be awarded than that given Warren’s Series by their extensive use, and by their 
readoption, as fast as revised, in Boston, Providence, Fall River, Lynn, Albany, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and in hundreds of other important places. 

The Brief Course is an entirely new work, intended for those who have not time for 2 more extended study 
of the subject, The maps, illustrations, and text areup with the times, and much new information is given. 

The Brief Course and the Physical form the best Two-Book Series in Geography now extant. 


. MONROE’S READERS AND SPELLERS. 
First Steps in Soelling........... ........ 25 | Advanced Spelling Book ................ 35 


By Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, of Boston. 
The First, Second, Third aud Fifth Readers form an Abridged Course, adapted to the wants 


of schools in the smaller towns. 
Within less than one year from the time this series was completed, the books were adopted in the cities of New 


York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Salem, Chelsea, Utica, Northhampton, Fitchburgh, Fall River; 
Lewiston, Me., and in hundreds of other important places. 
GREENE'S GRAMMARS, 
80 1.20 


Greene’s Introduction................. ... .566 | Greene’s New Analysis..............-.. 4 
Greene’s English Grammatr............... 1.05 
The Author, Prof. S. S. Greene, of Brows University, has recently revised these books, and has condensed, 


simplified, and otherwise improved his system. 

‘'he New Analysis makes the series complete. 

Prof. GREENE was the first to introduce the methods of teaching recentl 
Text-Books,” and it is confidently believed that no better plan has yet 
New Introduction to English Grammar. 


en devised than that given in Greene’s 


HAGAR’S MATHEMATICS, 
Primary Lessons in Numbers......... .. $0.30 | FOR TEACHERS. 
Elementary Arithmetic.................... 50 | Dictation Problems in Arithmetic...... $0.50 
Common-School Arithmetic............ .. 1.00 | Key to Com. School Arithmetic........._ 1.00 
Blementary Algebra........ ........... ... 1.25 | Key to Elementary Algebra ............. 1.25 
Elementary Geometry.......... ......... 1.25 | Key to Elementary Geometry........ .. 1.25 


These books are especially adapted to the improved methods of instruction that now prevail in the best schools. 
No other series is so practical and thorough in its teaching. The use of these books will save one-fonrth of 


the time usually devoted to this study. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


BROWN’S GRAMMARS. | 
The “OLD RELIABLE” STILL AHEAD! 


Adopted for State Uniformity. 


BY THE STATE BOARD OF LOUISIANA, JULY 18th, 1875. 
ARKANSAS, JAN. 15th, 1873. 
ad ALABAMA, DEC. 14th, 1872. 
CALIFORNIA, JULY 12th, 1870. 


6é 


The Standard Text-Books in the Public Schools of 
NEW YORE, PATERSON, CHARLESTOWN, 
BROOKLYN, RAHWAY, . MOBILE, 
JERSEY CITY, NASHVILLE, MONTGOMERY, 
NEWARK, ATLANTA, . JACKSON, 
ELIZABETH, SAVANNAH, ST. PAUL, 
&c., &c., &c., &e. 


BROWN’S FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH. GRAMMAR...... .......... Price, 45 cents. 
BROWN’S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR............... ........ Price, $1.00 
BROWN’S GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARG.... ................-.... Price, $6.25 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS 


By Henry Kippve, A.M., Superintendent of the Public Schools of New York City. 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


WILLIAM & CoO., 
27 Great Jones Street, New York. 


Address 


adopted by the various ‘‘ Language 
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THE LATEST AND BEST. 
NEW ARITHMETICS 
“‘THOMPSON’S NEW-GRADED SERIES :” 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS. 


I—New Mental Arithmetic. 144. pp., 

II.—New Rudiments of Arithmetic,224 pp., 

IiI._New Practical Arithmetic, 384 pp., 

Key to New Practical—For Teachers, 168 pp., 

or I.00 


Thompson’s New Algebra, (In preparation.) 
Since the issue of the author’s former Series of Arith- 
metics, of which MILLIONS HAVE BEEN SOLD, great 
changes have taken place in the commercial world. These 
changes necessarily demand changes in text-books. To 
meet this demand 


““THE NEW CRADED SERIES”’ 
was undertaken, at the earnest request of many practical educators. 
The Publishers respectfully invite the attention of Teachers and 
School Officers, who are contemplating a change of Arithmetics, to 


THE PRACTICAL CHARACTER 
of this popular Series of Arithmetics. Its intrinsic merite, its typog- 
raphy, and its hanical tion, are confessedly wnequaled. 
he carefully-graded steps, and the simple, logical forms of analysis 


WILL SAVE MUCH TIME, 

it is believed, in acquiring a thorough,practical kuowledge of Arithmetic. 

These books, although published but a very short time, have met 
with an unprecedented success, having been adopted for the Public 
Schools of New York, Brooklyn, and hundreds of cities and towns in 
various — of the country; also by numerous Academies, Nermal 
and High Schools. 

The Publishers offer this New Series to Teachers and School Commit- 
tees on the moat liberal terms. Sample copies sent for examination at 
half-price. For terms of introduction, address the Publishers, 


CLARK & MAYNARD. 
NEW YORK. 


Approved School Books. 


THE BEST SCHOOL HISTORY 
Of the United States is that of Hon. A. H. STEPHENS. 
It is a model compend, and has rapidly won recogni_ 


tion as such. 12mo, half roan, $1.50. 


PROFESSOR SHEPHERD’S HISTORY OF 
THE ENCLISH LANCUACE 


Has received the highest commendation from Profes-_ 


sors Whitney, of Yale; March, of Easton ; Hunt, of 
Princeton ; Gildersleeve and Holmes, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia; as the manageable manual which has 
been in-so much request by teachers. 12 mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

PROFESSOR SHOUP’S ELEMENTS OF AL- 

CEBRA 

Has won high praise from the best judges. Its method 
is new, and new and interesting matter is suggested in 
the discussions. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


*,* Mailed to teachers for examination on receipt of 
one-half the price. Very liberal terms for first intro- 
ductior into schools and colleges. 


E. J. HALE & SON, Publishers, 


17 Murray Street, New York. 


Anaerson’s Historical Series, 


In whole or in part, are used in the 
Public Schools of 114 of the 171 cities, 
which, according to the last United 
States census, contain more than 
10,000 inhabitants each. 

The following are some of the cities where the books 
are used: 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 


Brooklyn, Cambridge, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Buffalo, Worcester, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Albany, Springfield, New Orleans, Detroit, 
Syracuse, Hartford. Baltimore, San Francisco, 
Troy, New Haven, Newark, Pittsburg, 
&c., &c , &c. 


The sale of this series of books is rapidly increasing, 
being for the year 1874 very much larger than any pre- 
vious year, thus showing that good books are appre- 
ciated. - 


Teachers and School Officers, who are dissatisfied with 
Historical Text-Books they are using, are invited to 
examine this series. Full descriptive circulars sent on 


application. 
Published by 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 
NEW YORK. 


Greenleaf’ s Mathematics, 


PARKER’S EXERCISES IN 
COMPOSITION, 


and other Popular School Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO. 


Greenleat’s Arithmetics 
have long maintained their position as 


THE LEADING SERIES OF THE COUNTRY' 


GREENLEAF’S BOOKS are celebrated for 
an excellent selection of Examples, concise- 
ness and clearness of Rules, practical and 


orderly arrangement, common-sense treat- 


ment of practical subjects, durabilitv of 


manufacture. 


The success and popularity of Greenleaf’s Series is 
without parallel. 


ORLANDO LEACH, Agent, 
With Baker, Pratt & Co., 


142 and 144 GRAND ST., 
NEW YORK. 
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SILICATE 


KRUSI’S POPULAR SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF ALL SCHOOLS. 


EXAMINE It is the only complete graded course published. It is the only system so plain and practical that it 
can be successfully taught in public schools without the aid of experts. An inspection of these books 


t. will convince the most skeptical of the feasibility of this study in all schools. 
SYNTHETIC SERIES. | This series is designed for the prinary: departments of schools, and for those 
(Primary.) commencing the subject of drawing. It deals with outlines only, and is speciall 
Four Books, each 20cts.|\calculated to stimulate the observing powers, give freedom to movement, and cul- 
___ Manual, 75 cts. tivate taste. The exercises are such as to interest the young pupil at the outset. 
THE ANALYTIC SERIES. This series is specially adapted to the wants of the intermediate schools, and to 
(Intermediate) those who have acquired some skill in inventing and imitating forms. It deals with 
GRADED Six Books, each 25 cts.\outlines, bnt in a more finished state than Part I.,and it develops ideas of propor- 
Manual, 75 cts. tion and accurate division. It contains a great variety of studies from nat. history. 


courss. |PERSPECTIVE SERIES.| This series introduces the laws of perspective, and is hence adapted to the more 
(Grammar School.) jadvanced classes. It deals with perfected outlines, and develops the principles upon 
Four Books each 30 cts. wy advanced art is founded. It introduces a great variety of architectural work, 


Manual, 75 cts. and thus gains an additional value from the information which it contains. 

Advanced Perspective | This series deals with the principles of advanced perspective and geometric TH 
and § Series. [drawing and shading. It develops the laws of light and shade, and applies TH 
(High School.) them to a great variety of finished work. This series is adapted to the wants TH 

Four Books and Man-|of the senior and high schools, and to those who have made considerable pro - 

ual. (Nearly ready.) |ficiency in drawing. 

Kriisi’s New System of Drawing is pre-eminently adapted to meet the wants of our public school instruction in ss 
this branch. 
wit is strictly progressive, and adapted to every grade, from the primary classes to the higher departments of the 300 


It is the only really fractical system, enabling any teacher to successfully conduct classes without special 


preparation. f J 
It has for its basis a knowledge of the actual forms 7m Nature, leading the mind to accurate observation, as well 


as training the hand to skillful and artistic representation. ‘ 
Sample copies of either series mailed, post-paid, to teachers and school-officers, for examination, on receipt of 


D, APPLETON 00., Publishers, 649 é 661 Broadway, N. Y. 


SILICATES 
BOOK SLATES. $ 
For Slate or Lead Pencil, 


Boarps oF Epucation, 
New York, 
Philadelphia, 


Adopted and extensively Many Cities, Towns, Schools. He. 
GRA 
‘ USED Leading Book Stores and Stationers wan 
for the last Sia Yeur's by the keep them. (Staple.) 3 
dc 
SLAT 
PRIM 
WALK SLATING 
on 
SUPE 
GENUINE Zardness, Exquis- 
ite M arking in- co 
ish, Enduring Pe 


6 Black, Fine and 
mm Smooth, very Easy 
ma to Erase, Remains 
Black. 


It is easily applied with or- 
dinary paint brush,and persons 
with common skill cap make a 
perfect blackboard, upon any 
smooth surface, which will be 
i free from streaks, and give a 

jsolid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. SILICATE 
Book Slate Co. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 


191 FULTON cor Church St. 
New York. 


Liquid Black Diamond 


Wall Slating. 


PIN... @e 
HALF-GALLON, . 3 2 
GALLON, . . 60 
A Suitable Brush, 75 Cents. 
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ADOPTED FOR USEH IN THE 


BROOKLYN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


THE 


NEW AMERICAN READERS 


LATEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


Retail prices, Retail prices. 
THE NEW AMERICAN FIRST READER, 2 cts. | THENEW AMERICAN FIFTH READER, 9 cts. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SECOND READER, 30 cts. | THE ETYMOLOGICAL READER, - $150 
THE NEW AMERICAN THIRD READER, 50 cts. | THE NEW AMERICAN ETYMOLOGY, 90 
THE NEW AMERICAN FOURTH READER,60 cts. 


NotrE.—These READERS are arranged upon the combined system of Phonic Analysis and the Word 
Method, supplemented by Object-teaching. Clear and full instructions to teachers are given. They are 
devoid of superfluous matter, perfect in gradation, printed with large type, and embellished with over 
300 engravings; the binding is strong, and prices lower than any other series. 


Address the Publishers, 
J. H. BUTLER & CO, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Or, W. I. POOLEY, care Baker, Bratt & Co., N. Y. 


ELLSWORTH STANDARD SYSTEM OF 


PENMANSHIP AND BOOK-KEEPING, 


COMPRISING: 


i.--COPY BOOKS, &C. 


PRIMARY TRACING SERIES. New Series (Original Dotted Plan, 3 numbers (A, B, and C). Per dozen, $1 20. 

INTERMEDIATE (or InpePenpent Practice) SERIES. Comprised in 4 numbers (1, 2, 3 and 4). Per doz., 1.20 

GRAMMAR SERIES. Comprising 8 numbers and an Exercise Drill-Book (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, and an Ex. Drill.) 
Standard Edition. Per dozen, 

WRITING PORTFOLIOS, with Biortinc Pap Hanp-Rest_ For protecting, managing, and containing the 
Copy-Books, Pen, Pen Wiper, &c. 3 forms. Adopted to all Copy-Books in use: Form 1, Large Double. Per 
dozen, 75 cts. ; Form 2,Small Double. Per dozen, 50 cts. ; Form 3 Single. Per dozen, 36 cts. 

SLATE COPY SLIPS. (For Primaries.) 13 Slips in the set, Per Package, 25 cts. 

PRIMARY PRINTING CHART. Comprising: Chart with Antique Capitals and Small letters, and Numerals 
on opposite sides. (For Slate Each, socts. 

SUPERFINE BEAK POINTED STEEL PENS. Comprised in 3 numbers (1, 2, and 3). Adapted expressly 
for Copy-Book and general writing, and to the nervous differences of the sexes, beginners and adults. No. 1— 
Fine, firm, smooth—for Girls and dies. No. 2—Fine, quick action, elastic—for Boys and Shaded Writing 
No. 3—Medium, smooth, strong, reliable—for public usc. In gross boxes. Per gross, $1.00. 

COMBINED BLOTTER AND PRACTICE PAPER PADS. Each containing 16 pieces of paper and Blotter. 


Per dozen, 75 cts. 
l1.--BOOK-KEEPINC, &c. 


BOOK-KEEPING AND BUSINESS MANUAL.—Oblong quarto, 133 pages (Single and Double Entry.) For 
Schools, Academies, Business Colleges, and Private Instruction, per copy, $1.50; BLanxs To Book-KEzEPING: 
(1.) Single Entry Set. i & hehe.) Per set, 75 cts.; (2.) Double Entry Set. (5 books.) Per set, 75 cts.; (3.) 

(2 


Large Combined Set. oks.) Per set, =. ; 
STEPS OF BOOK-KEEPING.—(In Press.) Per copy, 75 cts; BLanxs To Boox-KEepinG, per set, —— 


For Terms of Introduction and furher information address 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


758 Broadway, New York. 
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THE ERA OF BRIEF BOOKS! 


Two Independent Volumes! ach Perfect and Complete in Itself! 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
80 pp., with 60 Maps and 84 other Illustrations. Price 80 cents. 


COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
103 pp., with 103 Maps and 65 other Illustrations. Price $1.60. 


(s" These volumes are not revisions of old works, but are entirely new pro- 
ductions by the most successful and popular Geographical author in the world. 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


{ { The Geographies of the New Course present the following entirely novel features, 
which it is believed are not found in any other text-books. 
is 1. The NUMBERED MAPS;; on which a vast number of cities and towns are 
jaid roe constituting complete “ Reference Maps” without crowding. | 
ii The exquisite RELIEF MAPS; variously called “‘ Photographic Pictures,” 
Bird's Bye ” or “ Balloon” Views of the Earth's Surface. 

3. The COMPARATIVE LATITUDES; representing distant countries on 
the Map margins. 

4. The COMPARATIVE AREAS; exhibited on the frame of Kansas—the 
common measure. 


5. The ALLEN SYSTEM of MAP-DRAWING by a uniform (invariable} 


Hi: 6. The PRODUCT MAPS. 
i 7. The HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
j 8. The TOPICAL DIAGRAMS (in the Elementary); an idjeditous method of 
review, for the eye, and ¢0 be written. 

g. The QUESTION SENTENCES (in the Elementary); question and answer 
being indicated dy the type in a single phrase. 


4 10. The QUESTIONS WITHOUT ANSWERS (in the Elementary) to test 
F the pupil’s intelligent knowledge of the lessons learned. 


‘ 11. The TOUR IN EUROPE (in the Comprehensive). 
i 12. The ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY (in the Comprehensive). 
13. The MAP OF PALESTINE (in the Comprehensive). 


iq. The GLOBE (in the Comprehensive) ; the complete segments of a globe, to 
be cut out, with which every scholar may be his own globe-maker. é 


Either of the INDEPENDENT GEOGRAPHIES will be sent to a samigay for examination, 
on receipt of one-half price. 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY. 
WILLIAM BERRI’S SONS, 


SIGN OF SHIRT. CARPETINGS, 


328 FULTON STREET, College Grammar School, 


THE CELEBRATED With Gymnasium, Cabinets, Apparatus, etc. 
1849 TO 1875. 


SHIRT M AKER, | Booms, “HAMILTON BUILDING,” (Mos. 78, 79, 80, 81), 


Small Classes, vy Thoughts and 
AN things taught, not mere words. Manliness the chief ob- 


ject, symmetry of the whole nature. 


3 Catalogu , Test Is, et b Ad 
Men's: Fine | Catalogues, Testimonials, etc, as above. Admittance 


Avon C. Burnham’s Academy of Physical Culture, 


Ss. E. cor. SCHERMERHORN & SMITH STREETS, 


Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen, Masters and Misses, meet as per Circular. 
Teachers in Calisthenics and Gymnastics furnished to Schools and Institutions. 


Turko-Russian, and all kinds of hot Medicated Baths on the premises. 


Call for particulars. 


JOHN 


229 FULTON STREET, 


BROOKLYN 


Opposite Clark Street, 


Elegance Durability! Low Prices ! 
SIJOHN WOOD & 

Bs | 

a 
UPHOLSTERY & BEDOING. 
FURNITURE B= 
= 


Prof. Walter Smith's System 
INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC DRAWING. 


The following diagram shows the order and gradation of Prof. WaLtTeR Smitu’s System of Drawing for Public 
Schools. It will be observed that the course of instruction developes logically according to the progress of pupils ; 
and it will also be noted that the whole cost per pupil for books and cards for the first eight years of this course, or 


till pupils reach the High School, is only $3.75. 


Particular attention is invited to the definite objects aimed at in this system, and the practical character of the 


instruction in the Grammar and High-School courses. 


Primary Course. 


Com ess. Teachers’ Manual, $1.00, and two series of cards at 15 cents each. 
his course is for the first three years in Primary Schools. Drawings to be 


made ree! slates. Cost per il for the course, 30 cents. 
os ool with lines and geometrical forms, it teaches the ele- 


ments of forms and methods of working, conventional and natural 
forms; drawing from dictation; memory drawing, and elementary design. In short, this course 
lays the foundation. ae 


Intermediate Course. 
Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $x. 25, and three Drawing Books} at 15 cents each. This 
course is for the fourth year’s study. Pupils begin to draw on paper. Cost eer pupil 
for the course, 45 cents. 


It reviews the Primary Ceurse, and enlarges the instruction of each feature, and adds instruction in the elements 
ot Conventionalization. Historical Ornament, and drawing from objects by free hand. ; 


Grammar Course. 


Comp rising Teachers’ Manual. $3.00, and twelve Drawing Books, at 25 cents each. This course 
is ie for ¢ e sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th year’s study, and the drawing i is both free-hand and instru-, 


mental. Cost per pupil for the four years’ course, $3.00. 


It 


FREE-HAND DIVISION. | INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 
The Free-hand Drawing is applied to Historical Orna- In Instrumental Drawing problems are given in Plane 
ment, Model and Object Drawing, and Botanical as the basis of all Mechanical Drawing, 


Analysis; and instruction is given in the leadi and also in Parallel and Angular Perspective. 
Styles of Decoration, “ona Original Design: 


| 
High-School Course. 


IN PREPARATION. 


This course is in a measure elective—that is, pupils should be allowed a choice of su ret The pre- 
vious instruction prepares pupils for each branch of this course. The text-books will be of the same 
size and price as those belonging to the Grammar Course. The mounted: examples will be prepared 
for permanent use in the school-room. The course will comprise :— 


FREE-HAND DIVISION. INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION, 
Model Object Drawing in Outline, and in light and Advanced ot fy ee Drawing, from text-books and objects. 
from text books and mounted copies. a wing, from text-books and mounted ex- 

re from and from the cast. aniples. 

torieal Syne in } shade, from the cast. Machine Drawing, from text-books and mounted examples. - 
The same ia color, from co Sool Architectural Drawing and Building Construction, 
Siete F Styles of Deceration contrasted, from examples text-books and mounted exampies. 
Applied from tex ks and mounted examp 
Drawing, from examples. 


Prof. SmirH’s System of Drawing has been introduced into the Public Schools of the following cities :— 
BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY, BROOKLYN, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO ; Lowell, Taunton, Fitchburg, Newburyport, Lawrance, New Bedford, Salem. Wor- 
cester, Cambridge, Lynm, Somerville, Springfield, Fall River, Newton, Waltham, Mass.; 
Syracuse, Rochester; N: Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Columbus, Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis, 


For full particulars in regard to this system of instruction, address 
PRANG & co., 


Art and Educational Publishers, 47 peakhuae ST., BOSTON. 
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ESTABLISHED is4s_ 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


SUN DAY- 


with stamp. 


SCHOOL 


- MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


And LECTURE 


Catalogue, containing illustrations of school requisites, sent on application 


CHAIRS, ETC. 


ROOM 
SETTEEHS, 


26 GROVE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


PRICE, IN PLAIN BINDING, $32. 


This work contains nearly as much reading matter as the most elaborate works of its kind which are before the 


public, while the cost is about one-third of their price. 
Nearly everything within the scope of human knowledge meets with explanation in this work. It is so con- 


venient for reference that it is constantly consulted by those who have it. 
ZELL’S HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
This is the handsomest Atlas published. Imperial octavo, cloth, $15 ; half morocco, $16.50. 
NEW YORK 


5 BEEKMAN STREET, Up Stairs. 


Manafacturer 


Mathematical 


Tnstraments. 


OF ALL Sizes, 


Established 1860, 


Drawing 
Papers 
Of all kinds; 


ALSO 
Brushes, 


Drawing 
Copies, 
&e., &e., &e. 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE, \ joe 
| 
LF. 
| 
In- 
(New York; NEAR BROADWAY 


Cowperthwait & Co.'s Educational Series. 


WARREN'S GEOGRAPHIES. 
Warren’s Primary Geography............ $0.75 | Warren’s Physical Geography $1.88 
Warren’s Common-School Geography.. 1.88 | Warren’s Brief Course in Geography... 1.50 

No higher commendation could be awarded than that given Warren’s Series by their extensive use, and by their 
readoption, as fast as revised, in Boston, Providence, Fall River, Lynn, Albany, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and in hundreds of other important places. 

The Brief Course is an entirely new work, intended for those who have not time for 2_ more extended study 
of the subject, The maps, illustrations, and text are uo with the times, and much new information is given. 

The Brief Course and the Physical form the best Two-Book Series in Geography now extant. 


MONROE’S READERS AND SPELLERS. 


First Steps in Spelling........... Re eee 25 | Advanced Spelling Book ................ 35 


By Prof. Lewis B. Monrog, of Boston. 

The First, Second, Third aud Fifth Readers form an Abridged Course, adapted to the wants 
of schools in the smaller towns. 

Within less than one year from the time this series was completed, the_ books were adopted in the cities of New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Salem, Chelsea, Utica, Northhampton, Fitchburgh, Fall River ; 
Lewiston, Me., and in hundreds of other important places. / 

GREENE'S GRAMMARS, 
Greene’s Introduction................. ... $0.56 | Greene’s New Analysis.........,....... . 1.20 
Greene’s English Grammar............... 1.05 : 

The Author, Prof. S. S. GREENE, of Brows University, has recently revised these books, and has condensed, 
simplified, and otherwise improved his system. 

‘he New Analysis makes the series complete. 

Prof. GREENE was the first to introduce the methods of conene senente adopted by the various ‘‘ Language 
Text-Books,” and it is confidently believed that no better plan has yet been devised than that given in Greene’s 
New Introduction to English Grammar. 

HAGAR’S MATHEMATICS. 


Primary Lessons in Numbers......... .. $0.30 | , FOR TEACHEBS. 

Blementary Arithmetic..................... 50 | Dictation Problems in Arithmetic...... $0.50 
Common-School Arithmetic.............. 1.00 | Key to Com. School Arithmetic......... 1.00 
Blementary Algebra........ .......-...... 1.25 | Key to Elementary Algebra ............. 1.25 
Elementary Geometry.......... -.--..;-- 1.25 | Key to Elementary Geometry........ .. 1.25 


_ These books are especially adapted to the improved methods of instruction that now prevail in the best schools. 
No other series is so practical and thorough in its teaching. The use of these books will save one-fonrth of 


the time usually devoted to this study. ‘ 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


BROWN’S GRAMMARS. | 
The “OLD RELIABLE” STILL AHEAD! 


Adopted for State Uniformity. 
BY. THE STATE BOARD OF LOUISIANA, JULY 18th, 1873. 


“6 “ 66 ARKANSAS, JAN. 15th, 1873. 
66 ALABAMA, DEC. 14th, 1872. 
“6 “ CALIFORNIA, JULY 12th, 1870. 
The Standard Text-Books in the Public Schools of 
NEW YORK, PATERSON, CHARLESTOWN, 
BROOKLYN, RAHWAY, MOBILE, 
JERSEY CITY, NASHVILLE, MONTGOMERY, 
NEWARK, ATLANTA, JACKSON, 
ELIZABETH, SAVANNAH, ST. PAUL, 


&c., &c., &e., &e. 


BROWN’S FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR................. Price, 45 cents. 
BROWN’S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR............... 0.0.0... Price, $1.00 


BROWN’S GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARB.................0..00.... Price, $6.25 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS 


By Henry Kippte, A.M., Superintendent of the Public Schools of New York City. 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


WILLIAM & CoO., 
‘27 Great Jones Street, New York. 
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‘GST THE 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
3,000 Engravings ; 1,840 Pages Quarto. Price, $12. 
‘“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

EXTANT.”’—London Quarterly Review, October 187}. 


(= A National Standard. The authority in the 
Government Printing Office at Washington, and supplied 
by the Government to every pupil at West Point. 

Gov't Printing Office, Washington, April 23, 1873. 

Webster’s Dictionary is the Standard authority for 
printing in this Office, and has been for the last four 
years,—A. M. CLAPP, Congressional Printer 

(ee Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, Geo. B. Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the 
best American and European scholars. 


A necessity for eve intelligent family, student, 
teacher, and professional man, What Library is com- 
plete without the best English Dictionary ? 


RECENT TESTIMONY. 


We have already published such varied, emphatic, 
and numerous testimonials as to the merits of Webster's 
Dictionary, from distinguished sources, and both hem- 
ispheres, that we have not deemed it necessary to publish 
largely from those of a like character we are constantly 
receiving. We, however, present the following, quite 
recent, as representing the different localities and varied 


interests :— 
Springfield, lilinois, January 28, 1875. 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE STANDARD IN ILLINOIS. 
—S. M. ETTER, State Supt. Public Instruction. 


Mt. Holyoke, Sem., So. Hadley, Mass., Feb. 27, 1875. 

Webster’s Dictionary is now our Standard. It is a 
whole Library in itself. It is a mine whose treasures 
I so like to explore, that when I goto it for a word, I 
am constantly lingering to study it. /¢s definitions and 
word histories are marvels of thoroughness and ac- 
curacy.—JIULIA E. WARD, Principal. 


St. Francis Xavier College [R. C.], Brooklyn, N. 
March 1, 1875. 

The “t Unabridged” as it now ,stands has no rival. 
It is the greatest work of the kind ever published in the 
English Language. Indeed, it is no exaggeration to 
say, that 100,000,000 of people are your debtors. The 
improvements are as vast as the original undertakin 
was stupendous. JOHN O’KANE MURRAY, Prof 
English Language and Literature. 


Theolog. Seminary, Gettysburg. Pa., Fan 28, 1875. 
Webster is considered the Standard authority on dis- 
puted points.— Prof. J. A. SINGMASTER. 


From Rev. LYMAN Appott, a well known scholar and 

writer, and Editor Illust. Chr. Weekly : 
New York, January 25, 1875 

In the particular department in which I have had 
more occasion for a critical use of Webster’s Dictionary 
—theological and ecclesiastical literature—I have found 
its definitions without an equal in any book in the 
language. By its habitual method of treating all doubt- 
ful werds, and all words of complex meaning, historic- 
ally, tracing down their use from primitive to present 
meaning, and by its statement of the derivatives and 
equivalents in other languages, as well as by its colorless 
impartiality, it often throws light on tbe true meaning 
of Scripture, or on the proper significance of language, 
which, by its purely professional use, has lost its true 
character ; ont I have frequently found in the compass 
of a few lines an amount of real information, and of 
practical suggestions, which elaborate articles or essays 
in professional works have failed to afford. In this re- 
spect it has, in my judgment, no equal; and I do not 


know any dictionary of the Greek or Latin language 
which, in the theroughness of treatment in these re- 
spects, is its peer. e place a Webster’s Dictionary, 
next to a good reference Bible, as the foundation of the 
family library.—_LYMAN ABBOTT. 


A NEW FEATURE. 
To the po ILLUSTRATIONS heretofore in Webster’s 


Unabridged we have recently added four pages of 


COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


engraved expressly for the work, at large expense. 


A 
Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 


1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings- Price $5. 
t= The National Authority. 
PROOF,--20 TO |. 


The sales of Webster’s Dictionaries throughout the 
country in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of any 
other Dictionaries. In proof will be sent to any person, on 
application, the statements of more than 100 Booksellers, 
from every section of the country. 

G3 If, as has been affirmed, ‘‘usage is the law of 
language,’ what stronger proof is possible than the 
above, of what is the usage, and consequently the stand- 
ard, of the people of the United States? And how im- 
portant to educators to secure the adoption of Readers, 
and other Text Books, based on such a guide? 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, 
ass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Webster's Primary School Dictionary, 204 Engravings 
Common School 274 
High School 297 

i _ Counting House Na with numerous 
illustrations and many valuable tables not to be found 

elsewhere. 
Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
O., New York. 


Greenleaf s Mathematics, 


PARKER’S EXERCISES IN 
COMPOSITION, 


and other Popular School Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO. 


Greenleat’s Arithmetics 
have long maintained their position as 


THE LEADINC SERIES OF THE COUNTRY ' 


CREENLEAF’S BOOKS are celebrated for 
an excellent selection of Examples, concise- 
ness and clearness of Rules, practical and 
orderly arrangement, common-sense treat- 
ment of practical subjects, durabilitv of 
manufacture. 


The success and popularity of Greenleaf'’s Series is 
without parallel. 


ORLANDO LEACH, Agent, 
With Baker, Pratt & Co., 


142 and 144 GRAND S8ST., 
NEW YORK. . 
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BY 


KRUSI’S POPULAR SYSTEM OF DRAWING. 


EXAMINE 


ADAPTED TO THE REQUIREMENTS OF ALL SCHOOLS. 
It is the only complete graded course published. It is the only system so plain and practical that it 
can be successfully taught in public schools without the aid of experts. An inspection of these books 
will convince the most skeptical of the feasibility of this study in all schools. 


SYNTHETIC SERIES. 
(Primary.) 


Manual, 75 cts. 


This series is designed forthe primary departments of schools, and for those 
commencing the subject of drawing. It deals with outlines only, and is speciall 
Four Books, each 20 cts.\calculated to stimulate the observing powers, give freedom to movement, and cul- 
tivate taste. The exercises are such as to interest the young pupil at the outset. 


ANALYTIC SERIES. 
TEE (Intermediate) 


GRADED 


Manual, 75 cts. 


This series is specially adapted to the wants of the intermediate schools, and to 
those who have acquired some skill in inventing and imitating forms. It deals with 
Six Books, each 25 cts.\outlines, bnt in a more finished state than Part I.,and it develops ideas of propor- 
tion and accurate division. It contains a great variety of studies from nat. history. 


coursE. |PERSPECTIVE SERIES.| This series introduces the laws of perspective, and is hence adapted to the more 
(Grammar School.) jadvanced classes. It deals with perfected outlines, and develops the principles upon 
Four Books,each 30 eo advanced art is founded. It introduces a great variety of architectural work, 


(High School.) 


ual. (Nearly ready.) |ficiency in drawing. 


Manual, 75 cts. and thus gains an additional value from the information which it contains. 
“Advanced Perspective | This series deals with the principles of advanced perspective and geometric 
and Shading Series. {drawing and shading. It develops the laws of light and shade, and applies 


them to a great variety of finished work. This series is adapted to the wants 
Four Books and Man-\of the senior and high schools, and to those who have made considerable pro- 


this branch. 


It is strictly progressive, and adapted to every grade, from the primary classes to the higher departments of the 


high school 


It is the only really Jractical system, enabling any teacher to successfully conduct classes without special 


preparation. 


It has for its basis a knowledge of the actual forms 7x Nature, leading the mind to accurate observation, as well 


as training the hand to skillful and artistic representation. 
Sample copies of either series mailed, post-paid, to teachers and school-officers, for examination, on receipt of 


one-half price. 


Kriisi's New System of Drawing is pre-eminently adapted to meet the wants of our public school instruction in 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


TES 
For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Kdncation 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towns, Schools. 
Leading k Stores and 
Stationerskeepthem _(Staple.) 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church, 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


"ACK BOARSS 
UNRIVALED 


SILICATE) 


FLIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


Ic NG‘ 


—— = 
> 
i 
RM 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and per- 
sons with common skill can make aperfect blackboard, 
upon any smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, 
and will give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
191 FULTON ST., cor. Church St., New York 


SILICATE 


for 
L 
wat 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 


(CINCINNATI AND NEw York,) 


Have just Published 


HARVEY’S 


READERS 
AND SPELLERS, 


~-y By Tuomas W. Harvey, A. M., 


Author of Elementary Grammar and Practical Grammar 
of the Engiish Language. } 


The Graded-School Readers are complete in five books 
embodying the most approved methods of teaching 
reading, printed on fine paper, handsomely and sub- 
stantially bound, and illustrated by the most celebrated 


artists in the country. 


Address the publishers for descriptive circular and 


prices. 
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ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE 


BROOKLYN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


THe 


NEW AMERICAN READERS 


LATEST, CHEAPEST, BEST. 


Retail prices. Retail prices. 
THE NEW AMERICAN FIRST READER, 2 cts. | THENEW AMERICAN FIFTH READER, 9 cts. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SECOND READER, 30 cts. | THE ETYMOLOGICAL READER, - $150 


THE NEW AMERICAN THIRD READER, 50 cts. | THE NEW AMERICAN ETYMOLOGY, 90 
THE NEW AMERICAN FOURTH READER,60 cts. 


Note.—These READERS are arranged upon the combined system of Phonic Analysis and the Word 
Method, supplemented by Object-teaching. Clear and full instructions to teachers are given. They are 
devoid of superfluous matter, perfect in gradation, printed with large type, and embellished with over 
300 engravings; the binding is strong, and prices lower than any other series. 


Address the Publishers, 


’ J. H. BUTLER & C0, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Or, W. I. POOLEY, care Baker, Pratt & Co., N. Y. 


ELLSWORTH STANDARD SYSTEM OF 


PENMANSHIP AND BOOK-KEEPING, 


COMPRISING : 
“t.=-COPY BOOKS, &C. 


PRIMARY TRACING SERIES. New Series (Original Dotted Plan, 3 numbers (A, B, and C). Per dozen, $1 20. 

INTERMEDIATE (or InpEPeNDENT Practice) SERIES. Comprised in 4 numbers (1, 2, 3 and 4). Perdoz., 1.20 

GRAMMAR SERIES. Comprising 8 numbers and an Exercise Drill-Book (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and an Ex. Drill.) 
Standard Edition. Per dozen, $1.80. : 

WRITING PORTFOLIOS, with Biorrinc Pap Hanp-Rest_ For protecting, managing, and containing the 
Copy-Books, Pen, Pen Wiper, &c. 3 forms. Adopted to all Copy-Books in use: Form 1, Large Double. Per 
dozen, 75 cts. ; Form 2, Small Double.. Per dozen, 50 cts.; Form 3 Single. Per dozen, 36 cts. 

SLATE COPY SLIPS. (For Primaries.) 13 Slips in the set. Per Package, 25 cts. 

PRIMARY PRINTING CHART. Comprising 1 Chart with Antique Capitals and Small letters, and Numerals 
on opposite sides. (For Slate Printing). Each, 50cts. _ i 

SUPERFINE BEAK POINTED STEEL PENS. Comprised in 3 numbers (1, 2, and 3). Adapted 2 teed 
for Copy-Book and general writing, and to the nervous differences of the sexes, beginners and adults. oO. 
Fine, firm, smooth—for Girls and Ladies. No. 2—Fine, quick action, elastic—for Boys and Shaded Wniting’ 
No. 3—Medium, smooth, strong, reliable—for public use. In gross boxes. Per gross, $1.00. 

COMBINED BLOTTER AND PRACTICE PAPER PADS. Each containing 16 pieces of paper and Blotter. 


Per dozen, 75 cts. 
il.--BOOK-KEEPINC, &c. 


BOOK-KEEPING AND BUSINESS MANUAL.—Oblong quarto, 133 pages (Single and Double Entry.) For 
Schools, Academies, Business Colleges, and Private Instruction, per copy, $1.50; BLANKs TO Book-KEEpING: 
(1.) Single Entry Set. (4 books.) Per set, 75 cts.; (2.) Double Entry Set. (5 books.) Per set, 75 cts.; (3.) 
Large Combined Set. (2 Looks.) Per set, os 

STEPS OF BOOK-KEEPING.—(In Press.) Per copy, 75 cts; BLanxs To Boox-KEeEpinG, per set, —— 


For Terms of Introduction and furher information address 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


758 Broadway, New York. 
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| The ONLY COMPANY | ,2?omss om 


of Merit. For 3 Years. 


WHO MANUFACTURE THE 


Supers 


The Desk 
i Lid turns over 
| upon a pivot, 
i making a false 
(but equally 
comfortable), 
| back for the 
seat, when only 
i a Settee is re- 
| quired. The 
seat may also 
be folded back, 
when the en- 


tire article oc- 
i cupies but ten 
inches space. 
| a2 Notice the Continuous Back. 
if OTHER STYLES. | 
The “STUDY,” “GEM,” ano “ECONOMIC,” 
ALL COMBINE THE DESIRED QUALITIES OF . 


| Strength, Convenience, Comfort, Beauty and Economy. 


LET US ESTIMATE! SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ! 


National School Furniture Co., 


Have & 113 St., & {1s & 115 Sr., 
Them in Use. New York. Quicaco. _ 


The Teacher’s 
and 
Scholar’s Favorite. 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
INOW RBADY. 


HARV s 


GRADED-SCHOOL READERS 


AN 
IPIRIM AIRY. 


BY THOMAS W. HARVEY, A. M., . 
Author of Elementary Grammar and Practical Grammar of the English Language. 


GRADED-SCHOOL READERS and PRIMARY SPELLER, and feelin so doing that 

Mr. Harvey’s long and intimate experience in the théory and practical workings of the public 
school system, and his established reputation as an author and educator, would of themselves make his 
authorship of these new works a sufficient warranty for their publication. But the publication is made 
in further deference to the wishes of avery large body of intelligent educators of the country, and 
after a patient and careful consideration of methods anda preparation of material, extending over the 
last ten years. 

The grounds as urged, calling for the publication of such a series of Readers, are briefly : 

1. GRADED-SCHOOLS have changed in methods of instruction and increased in number, un- 
der the influence of advanced educational ideas acting directly and through Normal and Training 
Schools and the higher institutions of learning. 

2. This growth and development of Graded-Schools demand for them a class of text-books especially 
adapted to their peculiar requirements, if the full benefits of their methods are to be realized. 

In the preparation of this new series of Readers, the primary proposition has never been lost sight 
of, viz.: that the first aim of a School Reader is to teach READING 3; and to this end the best reading 
methods, as determined by the best experience, have been incorporated in the several books. At the 
same time the very important office of the School Reader, as a vehicle of useful knowledge, has been 
steadily kept in view. The selections convey interesting and instructive information, acquaint the 
pupil with the best authors and literature of the language, and inculcate a sound and wholesome 
morality ; being, at the same time, free from all partisan or sectarian bias. 

In the mechanical features of Harvey’s Graded-School Readers, no effort or expense has been spared 
to make them the best. Isis hoped the artistic appearance of the books will recommend them as a 
standard of. good taste to train and educate the youth of the land. 

In this connection, the publishers point with especial pride and satisfaction to the illustrations of 
the series. These have been prepared for the very lessons they illustrate, and ul the most skillful de- 


signers and engravers the country affords. 


Publishers take great pleasure in presenting ‘to the educational public 


SPECIAL PRICES. 
HARVEY'S GRADED-SCHOOL READERS are complete in five books.- The prices are as 


Retail. Introduction. Exchange. 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL FIRST READER, la Sei $ .15 $ .10 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL SECOND READER, 45 34 23 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL THIRD READER, 60 45 30 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL FOURTH READER, 90 78 45 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL FIFTH READER, 1.15 87 58 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL PRIMARY SPELLER, .20 m1) -10 


.SINGLE SAMPLE COPIES of Harvey’s Graded-Schol Readers and Primary Speiler will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, for examination with a view to first introduction, on reccipt of the “ Introduc- 
tion’”’ prices ‘ba column), as quoted above. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers. 


CINCINNATI: NEW YORK: 
137 Walnut Street. 28 Bond Street. 


: 
. 


Prof. Walter Smith’s System 
INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC DRAWING. 


The following diagram shows the order and gradation of Prof. enwiil Smitu’s System of Drawing for Public 
Schools, It will be observed that the course of instruction developes logically according to the progress of pupils ; 
and it will also be noted that the whole cost per pupil for books and cards for the first eight years of this course, or 


till pupils reach the High School, is only $3.75. 
Particular attention is invited to the definite objects aimed at in this system, and the practical character of the 


nstruction in the Grammar and High-School courses. 


Primary Course. 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.00, and two series of cards at 15 cents each. 
is course is for the first three years in Primary Schools. Drawings to be 
made on slates. Cost per pupil for the course, 30 cents. 


It teaches the simplest elements. Beginning with lines and ee forms, it teaches the ele- 
g, conventional and natural 


“ments of symmetrical arrangement of forms and methods of workin 
forms; drawing from dietation; memory drawing, and pong. design. In short, this course 


lays the foundation. 


Intermediate Course. 


$x. 25, and three Drawing Books, at 15 cents each. This 
Cost per pupil 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual, 
course is for the fourth year’s study. Pupils begin to draw on paper. 


for the course, 45 cents. 


It reviews the Primary Course, and enlarges the instruction of each features, and adds instruction in the elements 
of Conventionalization. Historical rical Ornament, and drawing from objects by free hand. 


Grammar Course. 


Teachers’ Manual. $<. and twelve Drawing Books, at 25 cents each. This course 


wi 


is for the sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th year’s study, and the drawing is both free-hand and instru- 
mental. Cost per pupil for the four years’ course, $3.00. 
FREE-HAND DIVISION. ‘| INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 
The Free-hand Dra is applied to Historical Orna- In Instrumental Drawing problems are given in Plane 
ment, Model and Object Drawing, and Botanical Geometry, as the basis of all Mechanical Drawing, 7 
Analysis ; and instruction is given in the leading SO and Angular Perspective, | 
Historical Styles of Decoration, and Original Design. publ 
] 
| | venie 
High-School Course. 
7 


IN PREPARATION. 


This course is in a measure elective—that is, pupils should be allowed a choice of subjects. The pre- 
vious instruction prepares pupils for each branch of this course. The text-books will be of the same 
size and price as those belonging to the Grammar Course. The mounted examples will be prepared 
for permanent use in the school-room. The course will comprise :— 


FREE-HAND DIVISION. INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 


Model and‘ Object Drawing in Outline, and in light and Des ‘om text-booka and objects. 
shade, from text books and mounted ry and mounted ex- Esta 
re Brawing from mounted copies and from the cast. abe 
Historieal Ornament, in light and shade, from the cast. * Machine Drawing, from text-books and mounted examples. 
The same ia color, from co examples, mounted. Architectural Drawing and Building Construction, from 
Historical Styles of Deceration contrasted, from oo text-books and mounted examptes. hi 


moun 
Botanical Analysis from plaats, in color. 
Applied Design, from text-booxs and mounted examples. 
Landsca examples. 


pe Drawing, from 


Prof. Smiru’s System of Drawing has been introduced into the Public Schools of the following cities :— 
BOSTON, NEW YORE CITY, BROOKLYN, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO ; Lowell, Taunton, Fitchburg, Newburyport, Lawrence, New Bedford, Salem. Wor- 
cester, Cambridge, Lynn, Somerville, Springfield, Fall River, Newton, Waltham, Mass.; 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Columbus, Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ; Milwaukee, Wis, 

For full particulars in regard to this system of instruction, address 


L. PRANG & co, 


47 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 


Art and Educational Publishers, 
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ESTABLISHED 184s. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, .. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


And LECTURE 
ROOM : 
SETTERS, 
CHAIRS, ETC. 


G. 


ublic 
; 
se, or 


of the 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE, 
SUNDA Y- 
SCHOOL 
Catalogue, containing illustrations of school requisites, sent on application 


with stamp. 26 GROVE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


7ZELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


PRICE, IN PLAIN BINDING, $82. 


This work contains nearly as much reading matter as the most elaborate works of its kind which are before the 


public, while the cost is about one-third of their price. 
Nearly everything within the.scope of human knowledge meets with explanation in this work. It is so con- 


venient for reference that it is constantly consulted by those who have it. - 
ZELL’S HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
This is the handsomest Atlas published. Imperial octavo, cloth, $15 ; half morocco, $16.50. 
NEW YORK OF'FICH, 


5 BEEKMAN STREET, Up Stairs. 


Established 1860. 


Importer 
Manofacturer 
Mathematical 
Insiraments, 


ae” 404 Of all kinds; 
ALSO 
Drawing 
Copies, 
&e., &c., &e. 


ies :— 
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| Poetic and Dramatic 
if Reading. 
| Rhetorical Gesture 


and Expression, 


Youngs Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen Educated for 
3 the Stage. 


rr Young gentlemen, studying for the profession of 
the law, should not fail to study Elocution. 


Perfection more requisite to the actors than any 
other artists. Gesture, Picturesque and Expres- 
sive. Facial Expression, the Eyes, the Mouth, the 
Lips, the Muscles, Crying and Laughing, the 
Beautiful and the Natural. Nature beyond Art in 
a player. 


“Pity it is that the momentary beauties, flow- 

ing from a harmonious Elocution cannot, like 

‘ those of poetry, be their own record; that the an- 
' imated graces of the actor can live no longer than 
the instant breath and motion which represent 
them ; or at least can but faintly glimmer through 
. the memory, and the imperféct attestation of a 
few surviving spectators.’’—Cibben. 


TERMS MODERATE. 


380 Wyckoff . street, 


Between 4th and 5th Avenues. 


/ GABRIEL HARRISON. 


Avon C. Burnham’s 


Academy of Physical Culture, 


S. E. COR. SCHERMERHORN & SMITH 
STREETS, 


Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen, Masters 


and Misses, meet as per Circular. 


Teachers in Calisthenics and Gymnastics 


furnished to Schools and Institutions. 


Turko-Russian, and all kinds of hot Medi- 
cated Baths on the premises. 


Call for particulars. 


SILICATE 


BOOK SLATES 
For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and extensively YSED 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philacelphia, 
many Cities, Towns, Schools. 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepthem tapie.) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church. 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


Dight—Duratie. 


SILICATE 


LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and per- 
sons with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, 
upon any smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, 
and will give a solid, fine stone surface. 


NW. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
191 FULTON ST., cor. Church St., New York. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED’ BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) . 


583 and 55 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Penmanship. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy — | Potter & Hammond’s Writing Charts, 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Tracing Potter & Hammond’s Penmanship Ex- 
ooks, and Short Course, per doz.... 1.20 6 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Hanaford & Payson’s Single Entry Book- 
anual of Penmanship.............. 1 25 Keeping. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Hanaford & Payson’s Double and Single 
ounted ‘Tablets. ... 3.75 Entry 1.50 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Sheet Potter & Hammond’s Single and Double 
Potter & Hammond’s Copy Books, per . Potter & Hammond’s High School Book. 


The long established reputation, and universally acknowledged value of the above systems of Pen- 
manship and Book-keeping, render it wholly unnecessary to insert any commendation. of which we 
could fnrnish volumes from the best teachers in this country. 


Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing Series. 


Industrial Drawing Books, in 10 Nos., per doz. 2.40 
Guide to Industrial Series (im press)... 


The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful series yet published. 


McVicar’s National Spelling Blanks. 


No. 3. Words, Definitions and 15 


These books supply a want that has long been felt in the school-room. 
Map Drawing. 
Patterson’s Map Drawing-Book, with Model Maps, instructions and Scale, per doz....... $2.40 


This book contains two pages of Instructions, two pages of Model Maps, and twenty pages of the 
best quality of Drawing Paper. A combined Map-Drawing Scale and Rule is furnished with each book. 


° Rolph & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Natural Philosophy....... $2.00 | Hand-Book, Philosophy (short course)..$ 1.25 
Astronomy...... 2.00 | Hand-Book, Astron’y, with 17 Star Maps 1.00 
Hanson’s Latin. 

Latin Prose, with Latin and English Ovid and Virgil, with Latin and Eng- 

3.00 | Caesar, with Latin and Eng. Vocabulary, 1.75 


Cicero, with Latin and Eng. Vocabulary, 1.75 
Crosby's Greek. 


Groot $2.00 | Xenophon’s Anabasis, complete.... ... 1.25 
Compendious Greek Grammar......... 1.50 | Xenophon’s Anabasis, with Lexicon 
First Four Books Xenophon’s Anabasis, Sentential Analysis................. aa, 4 
with full and complete Lexicon, just 


The reputation acquired by Prof. Crosby, as a profound Greek scholar, is, of itself, sufficient to in- 
sure the excellence and completeness of works edited by him. 


Magill’s French. 


First Lessons in French, with Vocabu- Key to French Grammar.............. 1.00 
French Grammar, with Vocabulary.... 1.50 | Prose and Poetry..................... 2.00 


This series has already won a prominent place among the text booksin this country, having been 
adopted by many of our leading Colleges and High Schools. 


Discount of one-third for first introduction, and postage prepaid to Teachers for examination copies, on 
receipt of introductory price. 

e publishers call special attention of Teachers in the various branches of study in the foregoing 

list; and particularly invite correspondence—also request the FAVOR OF CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS 


FROM ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 and 55 John Street, New York. 
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BLANK BOOK 


MANUFACTURERS 


AND 


PRINTERS, 


NEW YORK. 


School Printing, Cards, 
Programmes, §€., §€C., €X- 


ecuted promytly and with 


great! care. 


Journal 
185 Montague Street, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Liberal Commissions 
will be paid to one re- 
sponsible party in each 


city and county who will 


canvass for subscribers to 


the J ournal. 
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Harper’s Language Series. 


THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED. 


LANGUAGE PRIMER, 40 Cts. SCHOOL COMPOSITION, 50 Cts. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS, 50 Cts. PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, 75 Cts. 


“The English Langange taught by practice and habit, rather than by the old process of 


The publication of these Text-Books marks an era in the teaching of the English lan- 
They give to school children, between the ages of twelve ond fifteen, a fair mastery of the 
art of writing good English for the ordinary uses of life. 


THEIR PLACE and furnishes from two to three years’ work. 
SCHOOL. { 


SUPERIORITY. 


POINTS OF , ee are the only perfectly graded series of language 
oO 


Though this series has been completed less than one year, it has already been adopted, 
wholly or in part, for use in the Public Schools of 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y., DENVER, COL., JACKSON, MICH., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., ATLANTA, GA., NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., NATCHEZ, MIS6., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO., 
BOSTON, MASS., NEWARK, N. J., GALESBURG, ILL., 
BALTIMORE, MD., MILWAUKEE, WIS., FORT WAYNE, IND., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, TERRE HAUTE, IND., LEWISTON, ME., 
HARRISBURG, PA., KALAMAZOO, MICH., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
RICHMOND, VA., KEY WEST, FLA., ELIZABETH, N. J., 
PATERSON, N. J., MANCHESTER, N. H., CONCORD, N. H., 
LOUISVILLE, KY.., - TRENTON, N. J., IOWA CITY, IOWA, 
ANN HARBOR, MICH., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.., NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., 
AUGUSTA, ME., EBASTON, PA., NASHVILLE, TENN., 


and in many other Cities and Towns in every part of the United States. 
The cordial welcome of these books by teachers and school officers, an 
extensive introduction into the best schools, are conclusive evidence that they are more prac- 


tical and better adapted to school use than any other series. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. 
_sent on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue of School and College Text Books mailed free to any teacher or school officer 


on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


NHW SCEIOOL BOOKS. 


BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


lifeless roles and definitions.” 


( The PRIMER is designed for use in Primary and Intermediate Grades 
The LANGUAGE LESSONS is begun in the Grammar School 


The COMPOSITION succeeds the Language Lessons. 
The PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR is for use in the higher 
| “grades of Grammar Schools and in High Schools. 


These books replace the study of technical grammar the 
( vital and practical ae of language. oy 


oks now before the public. 
They are the cheapest series of language books ever pub- 


_ lished. 


d their rapid and 


Copies for examination, with a view to introduction, 
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THE ERA -OF BRIEF BOOKS! 


Two Independent Volumes! Each Perfect and Complete in Itselil 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 
80 pp., with 60 Maps and 84 other Illustrations. Price 80 cents. 


COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY, 
103 pp., with 103 Maps and 65 other Illustrations. Price $1.60. 


(as These volumes are not revisions of old works, but are entirely new pro- 
ductions by the most successful and popular Geographical author in the world. 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY. 


The Geographies of the New Course present the following entirely novel Panter en 
which it is believed are not found in any other text-books. 

1. The NUMBERED MAPS; on which a vast number of cities and towns are 
laid down, constituting complete “ Reference Maps” without crowding. | 

2. The exquisite RELIEF MAPS; variously called “ Photographic Pictures,” 
c: “ Bird’s-Eye” or “ Balloon ” Views of "the Earth's Surface. 

. The COMPARATIVE LATITUDES; representing distant countries on 

the margins. 

4. The COMPARATIVE AREAS; exhibited on the frame of Kansas—the 
common measure. 


5. The ALLEN SYSTEM of MAP-DRAWING by a uniform invariable} 
e. 


6. The PRODUCT MAPS. 
7. The HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 
8. The TOPICAL DIAGRAMS (in the Elementary); an ingenious method of 
review, for the eye, and ¢o be written. 

9. The QUESTION SENTENCES (in the Elementary) ; question and answe: 
being indicated dy the typ~e in a single phrase. 

to. The QUESTIONS WITHOUT ANSWERS (in the Elementary) to test 
the pupil’s intelligent knowledge of the lessons learned. Ls 

11. The TOUR IN EUROPE (in the Comprehensive). 

12, The ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY (in the Comprehensive). 

13. The MAP OF PALESTINE (in the Comprehensive). 


14. The GLOBE (in the Comprehensive) ; the complete segments of a globe, to 
be cut out, with which ne scholar may be his own globe-maker. 


Either of the INDEPENDENT GEOGRAPHIES Ne be sent to mee: Jor examination, 
on receipt of one-half price. 


A. 5S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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New Text-Books for 1875. 


1st. 


Prof. Edward Olney’s Arithmetics. 
THE WHOLE SERIES WILL BE IN THREE BOOKS. 


1st. T he Pictorial Primary Arithmetic, - Price 35 Cts. 


150 pages, 


2d. The Elements of Arithmetic, - - Price 85 Cts. 


With 308 pages. Containing all that is usually embraced in our Practical Arithmetics. These books are on an 
entirely new and original plan, and are copiously illustrated. 


3d. The Science of Arithmetic. cm press 


The first two books of the series (which are quite sufficient fora common-school course) will be published in June 
The wonderful success of Prof. Olney’s Algebras, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Calculus have led the ‘educa- 
tional public to expect something unusually attractive in his new series of Arithmetics, and in this they will not be 


disappointed. 
There is scarcely a College or Normal School in the United States that is not using some of Prof Oiney’s 


mathematical books. 


THEIR SUCCESS HAS BEEN MARVELLOUS. 


A sample set of Olney’s Primary and Elements of Arithmetic, for examingtion, will be sent to any Teacher on 
receipt of 50 cents, which will just about pay the postage. 


2d. 
Olney’s Introduction to Algebra. 


The best book for Beginners ever published. One vol. 12mo, tinted paper, $1.00. 


Bd, 
Benson J. Lossing’s New Outline History of the United States. 


For Graded and Private Schools. The most copiously illustrated School History ever published. Price $1.25. 


4-th. 
Shaw’s New History of English and American Literature. 


~~ em for School-room use by Prof. Truman J. Backus, of Vassar Female College. In large, clear type. 
rice $1.50. 


Shaw’s Specimens of American Literature and Literary Reader. 
Prepared by Prof. Benj. N. Martin, N. Y. University. (To accompany the New History.) Price $1.50. 


5th. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 


Revised and corrected by Prof. J. A. SzwAtt, of Illinois State Normal Scheol, Elegantly illustrated and 
printed on tinted paper. Price $1.60. . 


6th. 
A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Trigonometry. 
By. Prof. C, F. R. BeLtows, of Michigan State Normal School. Price $1.50. 


7th. 
Colton’s New Series of Ceographies. 


The whole subject ms we books. Preliminary Development Lessons have just been added to the New In- 
troductory Geography. hese books are simple, practical, and comprehensive. A striking feature is the maps, of 
which there are three fall s sets: Study, Ratlroad, and Reference. 


We have recently purchased Dr. WayLAND’s “ Moral Science,” “ Political 
Economy,” and “ Intellectual Philosophy ;” also Dr. JosepH Haven’s “ Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy” and Prestpent Hopkrn’s “ Moral Science.” 

Sample copies sent for examination on receipt of ee 

Send for our full catalogue of Text-books. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


And LECTURE 
ROOM 
SETTEES, 
CHAIRS, ETC. 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE. 
SUNDA Y- 
SCHOOL 


Catalogue, containing illustrations of school requisites, sent on application 


with stamp. 26 GROVE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


BROWN’S GRAMMARS. 
The “OLD RELIABLE” STILL AHEAD! 


Adopted for State Uniformity. 
BY THE STATE BOARD OF LOUISIANA, JULY 18th, 1873. 


ARKANSAS, JAN. 15th, 1873. 

ALABAMA, DEC. 14th, 1872. 

CALIFORNIA, JULY 12th, 1870. 
The Standard Text-Books in the Public Schools of 


NEW YORE, ‘ PATERSON, CHARLESTOWN, 
BROOKLYN, RAHWAY, MOBILE, 
JERSEY CITY, NASHVILLE, MONTGOMERY, 
NEWARE, ATLANTA, JACKSON, 


ELIZABETH, SAVANNAH, 8ST. PAUL. 
&e., &c., &e., &e. 


BROWN'S FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR...... .. some tienen Price, 45 cents. 
BROWN’S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR............... .....--- Price, $1.00 
BROWN'S GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARBB.... ...........-..--.---- Price, $6.25 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS 
By Henry Kivpie, A.M., Superintendent of the Public Schools of New York -City. 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


& CoO., 
27 Great Jones Street, New York. 


Address 
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SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, &c., 


PUBLISHED BY 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


758 Broadway, New York. 


Edwards’ and Webb’s Analytical Readers. ‘ 

Analytical First Reader, 28 Cents; Second Reader, 50 Cents; Third Reader, 75 Cents; Intermediate 
Reader, 80 Cents; Fourth Reader, 90 Cents; Fifth Reader, $1.25; Sixth Reader, $1.50. 


Leigh's Edition, Analytical First Reader (Phonetic Type) 28 Cents 


EDWARDS’ AND WEBB’S READING CHARTS............ $4.00 per set (mounted) 


McVICAR’S HAND-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC........ $ 1.50 per copy 


COPY-BOOKS—Primary Tracing Series, $1.20 per dozen; Intermediate Series, $1.20 


per dozen ; ‘*Grammar Series,” $1.80 per dozen. 


WRITING PORTFOLIOS—“ Large Double,” 75 Cents per dozen; Small Double,’”’ 50 
Cents per dozen; ‘*Single,’’ 36 Cents per dozen. 
“ SUPERFINE BEAK-POINTED STEEL PENS, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, per gross..... ... $1.00 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS—arranged according to the original parallelisms for Responsive Reading in 
Church, School, Social or Family Worship. Two Editions, 32mo, Limp Cloth, 30 Cents, and 16mo, 


Beveled Cloth, 70 Cents. 
For Terms of Introduction and further information, address 


TAINTOR, BROTHERS & CO, Publishers, 
798 Broadway, New York. 


Established 1860. 


Established 1860. 


Drawing 
Importer 
bi Of all kinds; 
Manufacturer 
Brushes, 
Mathematical Drawing 
Copies, 


&e., &e., &e. 


9 
_/e . 
__| EXAMPLE FRAME AND 25.00 per set 
FELLOW’S FIRST STEPS IN GRAMMAR.............. 25 Cents 
KINGSBURY & GRALEY’S “HAPPY HOURS” (School Music) sa 50 Corts aE 
its. 
25 


Prof. Walter Smith’s System 


INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC DRAWING. 


The following diagram shows the order and gradation of Prof. WALTER Smitu’s System of Drawing for Public 
Schools It will be observed that the course of instruction developes logically according to the progress of pupils ; 
and it will also be noted that the whole cost per pupil for books and cards for the first eight years of this course, or 
till pupils reach the High School, is only: $3.75. 

Particular attention is invited to the definite objects aimed at in this system, and the practical character of the 
nstruction in the Grammar and High-School courses. 


. Primary Course. 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.00, and two series of cards at 15 cents each. 
his course is for the first three years in Primary Schools. Drawings to be 
made on slates. Cost per pupil for the course, 30 cents. 
hes the simplest elements. Beginning with lines and geometrical forms, it teaches the ele- 
ments of symmetrical arrangement of forms and methods of working, conventional and natural 
forms ; drawing from dictation; memory drawing, and elementary design. In short, this course 
lays the foundation. 


It t 


Intermediate Course. sch 
Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.25, and three Drawing Books, at 15 cents each. This aut 
course is for the fourth year’s study. Pupils begin to draw on paper. Cost per pupil in 1 
for the course, 45 cents. aft 
It reviews the Primary Course, and enlarges the instruction of each feature, and adds instruction in the elements last 
of Conventionalization. Historical Ornament, and drawing from objects by free hand. : 
| der 
Sch 
Grammar Course. 
Comprising Teachers’ Manual. $3.00, and twelve Drawing Books, at 25 cents each. This course ada 
is for the sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th year’s study, and the drawing is both free-hand and instru- 
mental. Cost per pupil for the four years’ course, $3.00. . P 
of, 
FREE-HAND DIVISION. | INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. met 
The Free-hand Drawing is applied to Histerical Orna- ° In Instrumental Drawing problems are given in Plane 
ment, Model and Object Drawing, and Botapvical Geometry, as the basis of a)] Mechanical Vrawing, sam 
Analysis; and instouction is given in the leading and also in Parallel and Angular Perspective. stea 
Historical Styles of Decoration, and Original Design. ¥ 
pup 
| mor 
High-School Course. tom 
IN PREPARATION. stan 
This course is in a measure elective—that is, pupils should be allowed a choice of subjects. The pre- 
vious instruction prepares pupils for each branch of this course. The text-books will be of the same the : 
: size and price as those belonging to the Grammar Course. The mounted examples will be prepared sign 
for permanent use in the school-room. The course will comprise :— 
|/FREE-HAND DIVISION. INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 
Model and Object Drawing in Outline, and in light and Advanced Perspective Druwing, from text-books and objects. 
shadc, from text books and mounted copies. Mechanical wing, from text-books and moun ex- : 
Figure Drawing from mounted copies and from the cast. amples. 
Historieal Ornament, in light and shade, from the cast. Machine Drawing, from text-books and mounted examples. follo 
Tha same ia color, from colored examples, mounted. 4rchitectural Drawing and Building Construction, from 
Historical Styles of Deceration contrasted, from examples text-books and mounted examples. : Bs I 
Analysis from plants, in color. 
Applied Design, from text-booxs and mounted examples. I 
Landscape Drawing, from examples. I 
E 
Prof. Smitn’s System of Drawing has been introduced into the Public Schools of the following cities :— E 
BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY, BROOKLYN, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRAN- EB 
CISCO; Lowell, Taunton, Fitchburg, Newburyport, Lawrence, New Bedford, Salem. Wor- 
cester, Cambridge, Lynn, Somerville, Springfield, Fall River, Newton, Waltham, Mass. ; ail f 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Columbus, Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; In- tion’ 


dianapolis, Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis, © 
For full partigulars in regard to this system of instruction, address 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 47 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
WOW READY. 


WHA IR V EY 


GRADED-SCHOOL READERS 


PIRIMARY SPIELILER. 


BY THOMAS W. HARVEY, A. M., 
Author of Elementary Grammar and Practical Grammar of the English Language. 


GRADED-SCHOOL BREADERS and PRIMARY SPELLER, and feelin so doing that 

Mr. Harvey’s long and intimate experience in the theory and practical workings of the public 
school system, and his established reputation as an author and educator, would of themselves make his 
authorship of these new works a sufficient warranty for their publication. But the publication is made 
in further deference to the wishes of a very large body of intelligent educators of the country, and 
after a patient and careful consideration of methods and a preparation of material, extending over the 
last ten years. 

The grounds as urged, calling for the publication of such a series of Readers, are briefly : 

1. GRADED-SCHOOLS have changed in methods of instruction and increased in number, un- 
der the influence of advanced educational ideas acting directly and through Normal and Training 
Schools and the higher institutions of learning. 

2. This growth and development of Graded-Schools demand for them a class of text-books especially 
adapted to their peculiar requirements, if the full benefits of their methods are to be realized. 

In the preparation of this new series of Readers, the primary proposition has never been lost sight 
of, viz.: that the first aim of a School Reader is to teach READING ; and to this end the best reading 
methods, as determined by the best experience, have been incorporated in the several books. At the 
same time the very important office of the School Reader, as a vehicle of useful knowledge, has been 
steadily kept in view. The selections convey interesting and instructive information, acquaint the 
pupil with the best authors and literature of the language, and inculcate a sound and wholesome 
morality ; being, at the same time, free from all partisan or sectarian bias. 

In the mechanical features of Harvey’s Graded-School Readers, no effort or expense has been spared 
to make them the best. Isis hoped the artistic appearance of the books will recommend them as a 
standard of good taste to train and educate the youth of the land. 

In this connection, the publishers point with especial pride and satisfaction to the illustrations of 
the series. These have been prepared for the very lessons they illustrate, and by the most skillful de- 


signers and engravers the country affords. 


SPECIAL PRICES. 
HARVEYW’S GRADED-SCHOOL READERS are complete in five books. The prices are as 


["s Publishers take great pleasure in presenting to the educational public HARVEYW°S 


Retail. Introduction. Exchange. 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL FIRST READER, $ .20 $ .15 $ .10 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL SECOND READER, 45 4 .23 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL THIRD READER, 45 30 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL FOURTH READER, 90 68 45 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL FIFTH READER, 1.15_ 87 58 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL PRIMARY SPELLER, 15 10 


SINGLE SAMPLE COPIES of Harvey’s Graded-Schol Readers and Primary Speller will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, for examination with a view to first introduction, on reccipt of the “ Introduc- 


tion e prices (2d column), as quoted above. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers. 


CINCINNATI: NEW YORK: 
137 Walnut Street. 28 Bond Street, 


G a : 
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NEw SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Harper’s Language Series. 


BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED. 


LANGUAGE PRIMER, 40 Cis. SCHOOL COMPOSITION, 50 Cts. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS, 50 Cts. PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, 75 Cts. 


“The English Langauge taught by practice and habit, rather than by the old process of 
lifeless rules and dedi tions. 


The ublication of these Text-Books marks an era in the teaching of the English lan- 
guage. y give to school children, between the ages of twelve ond fifteen, a fair mastery of the 
art of writing good English for the ordinary uses of life. 


The PRIMER is designed for use in in Primary and Intermediate Grades 
The LANGUAGE LESSONS is begun i in the Grammar School 
THEIR PLACE and furnishes from two to three years’ work. 
IN SCHOOL. The COMPOSITION succeeds the Language Lessons. 
The PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR is for use in the higher 
L grades of Grammar Schools and in High Schools. 


( These books replace the study of technical grammar by the 
vital and practical study of language. 
POINTS OF They are the only perfectl 1” nel series of lunguage 
SUPERIORITY. books now before the public. 
oon are the cheapest series of language books ever pub- 


Though this series has been completed less than one year, it has already been adopted, 
wholly or in part, for use in the Public Schools of 


NEW YORE CITY, N.Y., DENVER, COL., JACKSON, MICH., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., ATLANTA, GA., NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., NATCHEZ, MISS., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO., 
BOSTON, MASS., NEWARE, N. J., GALESBURG, ILL., 
BALTIMORE, MD., MILWAUKEE, WIS., FORT WAYNE, IND., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. LERRE HAUTE, IND., LEWISTON, ME., 
HARRISBURG, PA.., KALAMAZOO, MICH., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
RICHMOND, VA.., KEY WEST, FLA, ELIZABETH, N. J., 
PATERSON, N. J., MANCHESTER, N. H., CONCORD, N. H.., 
LOUISVILLE, KY.., TRENTON, N. J., IOWA CITY, IOWA, 
ANN HARBOR, MICH., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., NEW BRUNSWICE, N. J., 
AUGUSTA, ME., EASTON, PA., NASHVILLE, TENN., 


and in many other Cities and Towns in every part of the United States. 
The cordial welcome of these books by teachers and school officers, and their rapid and 
extensive introduction into the best schools, are conclusive evidence that they are more prac- 
tical and better adapted to school use than any other series. 
Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination, with a view to introduction, 
sent on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue of School and College Text Books mailed free to any teacher or school officer 


on application. 


‘Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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WRITH FOR 


APPLETON 
Educational Catalogue, 


Giving full of the following 


POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS: 


) Revised to date. New Maps of un- 
challenged superiority. Perfection in 
scholarship and mechanism. Promi- 
CORNELL’S GEQGRAPHI/ES. | nent cities like New York, Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Washington, D. C., Detroit, 
Jersey City, ete., repeatedly re- adopt 
; them. See and compare them. 


) New and revised series. Education- 
| ally and financially up with the 

APPLETON’'S AR/THMETI/CS. times’ A new practical for brief 
course. Also a “ Higher,” recently 
) published. Best out. 


| Adapted to the requirements of all schools. 
It is the only complete graded course pub- 
_ | lished. It is the only system so plain and 
KRUS/S’ DRAWING. practical that it can be successfully taught in. 
— schools without the aid of experts. 
ery extensively adopted. 


Also QUACKENBOS'S GRAMMARS, RHETORIC anp HISTORIKS, 
SCIENCE PRIMERS, anp PRIMERS OF HISTORY anp LIT- 
ERATURE, 
YOUMANS’ BOTANIES ann BOTANICAL CHARTS, 
HARKNESS’ LATIN SERIKS, Erc., Erc., Erc. 


SOON TO BE PUBLISHED. 


YOUMAN’S NEW CHEMISTRY, 
MORSE’S .FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY, 
YOUMAN’S FIRST BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY, 
KRUSIS ADVANCED PERSPECTIVE SERIES OF 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


Prompt attention will be given to all inquiries and correspondence in reference to our Text-Books, 
and.all other educational topics. Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
549 and 551 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
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THE LATEST AND BEST. 


NEW ARITHMETICS 


“‘THOMPSON’S NEW GRADED SERIES :” 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS. 


I.—New Mental: Arithmetic. 144 pp., 
II.—New Rudiments of Arithmetic,224 pp.,° 


III._New Practical Arithmetic, 384 pp., 
Key to New Practieal—For Teachers, 168 pp., 
BTS MO. r.00 


Thompson’s New Algebra, (In preparation.) 


Since the issue of the author’s former Series of Arith- 
metics, of which MILLIONS HAVE BEEN SOLD, at 
changes have taken place in the commercial world. These 
changes necessarily demand changes in text-books. To 
meet this demand 

“THE NEW CRADED SERIES”’ 
was undertaken, at the earnest request of many practical educators. 

The Publishers respectfully invite the attention of Teachers and 

School Officers, who are contemplating a change of Arithmetics, to 
THE PRACTICAL CHARACTER 


of this popular Series of Arithmetics. Its intrinsic merits, its typog- 
raphy, pm | its hanical tion, are confessedly unequaled. 
e carefully-graded steps, and the simple, logical forms of analysis 


WILL SAVE MUCH TIME 

it is believed, in a knowledge of Arithmetic. 
These books, although published but a very short time, have met 

with an unprecedented success, having been adopted for the Public 

Schools of New York, Brooklyn, and hundreds of cities; also by nu- 

merous Academies, Nermal and High Schools. 


Anaerson’s Historical Series, 


In whole or in part, are used in the 
Public Schools of 114 of the 17 1 cities, 
which, according to the last United 
States census, contain more than 
10,000 inhabitants each. 


The following are some of the cities where the books 
are used: 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Brooklyn, Cambridge, Indianapolis, Columbus, 
Buffalo, Worcester, Louisville, Cleveland, 
Albany, Springfield, New Orleans, Detroit, 
Syracuse, artford. Baltimore, San Francisco, 
Tro New Haven, Newark, Pittsburg, . 


y 
&c., , &€. 


FRENCH COURSE. 


By Prof. Jean Gustave Keetels. 


The opinion of teachers who have made a trial in their classes 
re Rectels’ books, is so enthusiastic in favor of his system, that his 
publishers, with the greatest confidence, recommend the following books 
to tnstructors who aim to hare their acholare speak, , and write the 
French language in the shortest possible tithe. 


The follewing books are not strictly a series, but are more partic- 
ularly adapted to the different ages of the scholars, and also to the 
amount of time that can be devoted to the study of the subject. 

1. A Child’s Illustrated First Book in 
French.—144 pages, r2mo. Price $1.00. 

2. An Elementary French Grammar,.— 
264 pages, r2mo, $1.25. 

3. An Analytical and Practical French 
Grammar.—s524 pages, :2mo, $2.00. 

4. A Key to the lish Exercises in 
the Analytical and Practical French 
Grammars,—12mo, 75 cents. 


Teachers and School Officers, who are dissatisfied 
with the Text-Books they are using, are invited to ex- 
amine the above books. Full descriptive circulars sent 
on application. 


CLARK & MAYNARD. 
| NEW YORK. 


FOR THE 


Edueation, 


185 Montague Street, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


i Liberal Commissions 
will be paid to ‘one re- 


sponsible party in each 


city and county who will 


canvass for subscribers to 


the Journal. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


NEW YORK. 


53 and 55 John Street, 


Penmanship. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Potter & Hammond’s Writing Charts, 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Tracing Potter & Hammond’s Penmanship Ex- 
ooks, and Short Course, per doz.... 1.20 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Hanaford & Payson’s Single Entry Book- 
Payson, Dunton. & Scribner’s New Hanaford & Payson’s Double and Single 
ounted Tablets. ....... 3.75 Entry 1.50 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Sheet - Potter & Hammond’s Single and Double 
2.50 Entry 1.15 
Potter & Hammond’s Copy Books, per Potter & Hammond’s High School Book. 


The long established reputation, and universally acknowledged value of the above systems of Pen- 
manship and Book-keeping, render it wholly unnecessary to insert any commendation. of which we 
could fnrnish volumes from the best teachers in this country. 


Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing Series. 


Industrial Drawing Books, in 10 Nos., per doz. 2.40 


The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful series yet published. 


McVicar’s National Spelling Blanks. 


No. 3. Words, Definitions and Sentences. 15 


These books supply a want that has long been felt in the school-room. 
Map Drawing. 
Patterson’s Map Drawing-Book, with Model Maps, instructions and Scale, per doz....... $2.40 


This book contains two pages of Instructions, two pages of Model Maps, and twenty pages of the 
best quality of Drawing Paper. A combined Map-Drawing Scale and Rule is furnished with each book. 


: Rolph & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Natural Philosophy.................... $2.00 | Hand-Book, Philosophy (short course)..$ 1.25 
2.00 | Hand-Book, Astron’y, with 17 Star Maps 1.00 


Hanson's Latin. 
Latin Prose, with Latin and English Ovid and Virgil, with Latin and Eng- 
Latin Poetry............ 3.00 | Cesar, with Latin and Eng. Vocabulary, 1.75 
; Cicero, with Latin and Eng. Vocabulary, 1.75 


Crosby's Greek. 


Compendious Greek Grammar......... 1.50 | Xenophon’s Anabasis, with Lexicon 
75 | Lexicon to Anabasis................... 1.00 
First Four Books Xenophon’s Anabasis, Sentential Analysis.................5.. 10 
with bg and complete Lexicon, just 


The reputation acquired by Prof. Crosby, as a profound Greek scholar, is, of itself, sufficient to in 
sure the excellence and completeness of works ted by him. 


Magill’s French. 


First Lessons in French, with Vocabu- Key to French-Grammar.............. 1.00 
French Grammar, with Vocabulary.... 1.50 | Prose and Poetry..................... 2.00 


This series has already won a prominent place among the text booksin this country, having been 

adopted by many of our leading Colleges and High Schools. 

Wilson’s Treatise on $2.00 
Discount of one-third for first introduction, and postage prepaid to Teachers for examination copies, on 


receipt of introductory yess. 
e publishers call special attention of Teachers in the various branches of study in the foregoing 


list; and particularly invite correspondence—also request the FAVOR OF CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS 


FROM ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 and 55 John Street, New York. 
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HOSFORD & SONS, 


Manufacturers, 
56 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 


BOO i C. ATES 
For Slate or Lead Pencil, 
Adopted and extensively USED 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Edncation 


New York, Philadelphia, 
many Cities, Towns, Schools. 
Leading Book Stores and 
Stationerskeepthem (Staple.) 
N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church, 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 


SPECIALTY. 


Composition Books & Stationery 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


SERMON PAPER, 


Stationery 
Of every description. 
Printing, 
Both Book and Job. 
Designing, 
For all kinds of 


Engraving, 


On Wood, Steel, Copper or Stone. 


Lithographing, 


Checks, School Certificates, Drafts, Bonds, 
Letter Heads, Diplomas, &c 


Blank Books, 


Made to order or on hand. 


We believe that peculiar advantages cam be given by 
our house, as all the above afe done in our 
own establishment, and have our 
personal supervision. 


To parties, Schools, or Corporations gettiug wp outfits, 
206 shall be happy to eatend the benefits from 


our long paperience by furnishing esti- 
mates, deeigns, or Price-Lists. 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and per- 
sons with common skill can make a perfect blackboard, 
upon any smooth surface, which will be free from streaks, 
and will give a solid, fine stone surface. 


NW. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
19! FULTON ST., cor. Church St., New York. 


Approved School Books. 


PROFESSOR SHEPHERD’S HISTORY OF 
THE ENCLISH LANCUACE, 


By Prof. Shepherd, Supt. of Schools, Baltimore, 
Md., has received the highest commendation 
from Professor Whitney, of Yale; March, of 
Easton; Hunt, of Princeton; Gildersleeve and 
Holmes, of the University of Virginia; as the 
manageable manual which has been in so much 
request by teachers. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


PROFESSOR SHOUP’S ELEMENT’S OF AL- 
CEBRA 


Has won high praise from the best judges. Its 
method is new, and new and _ interesting 
matter is suggested in the discussions. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


*,.* Mailed to teachers for examination on 
receipt of one-half the price. Very liberal 
terms for first introduction into schools and 


colleges. 


E. J. HALE & SON, Publishers, 


17 Murray Street, New York. 
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TOMPSON’S 


| 
a ROMAN ALPHABET 
~~ THIS is a beautiful Copper-Plate Engraving of the Letters of the Roman Alphabet ; designed and 
aa engraved by WILLIAM M. ToMPSON, for Engravers’ and Sign-Painters’ Apprentices, and for Schools or 
i Amateurs. A few comprehensive Rules are made on the Plate, and in a Manual which is given with the 
Engraving. 
The Roman is the most valuable, and most common of all the forms of letters in our use, and also the 
basis for many ornamental characters; therefore, the need of an exact knowledge for its construction. 
ork There are several books of examples of letters, but as they are without the explanations here given, the 
— student is obliged to copy mechanically, and does not learn the principles necessary to make him a mas- 
ter of this art. The Alphabet here offered gives a few easily made Scales, by means of which any one 
may draw. in true proportion, and in upright or sloping form, all the Roman Letters. Instruction is 
given as to the Drawing of Letters by the Scales,—the Forming of Letters,—their Width,—Body Strokes, 
—Hair Strokes,—Feet,—and the Spaces between Letters. Very important directions are made, on the 
OF variations in width, height, and parts of letters, when in connection with other Letters. And the want of 
such information explains the awkward effect so frequently observed in sign and engraved work. - 
The letters are boldly drawn ; and Lg inches high, and1 to 1% inches wide, or more, as required by 
bins the letter. Specimens of Ornamental, Distorted, and Perspective Letters, are engraved on the border of 
the Plate. 
¥ The engraved work is 165; inches high, and 20% inches wide; and is printed on heavy paper, 2444x 
be d 21%, and on proof paper, 24x31. The former size may be put on a Strainer or Roller, or used without 
the such protection; but the copies on the large paper should be covered with glass and framed. 
uch Price :—On Heavy Paper (2444x21\), ...... $1.00 each. 
On Proof ...... 1Weach, ( Discount to Dealers. 
The Heavy Paper, or 24 size :— 
AL- On Strainer, and varnished, ... .................... 30 cents extra. 
with Walnut Moulding..65 ‘ No Discount. 
Walnut Roller, and Varnished..................50 
Its 
ing 
vo. PUBLISHED BY 
W. DEVOE & CO., 
on 
ral MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, SCHOOL 
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INSTRUMENTS, ETC., 


115 and 117 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Awarded 
VIENNA MEDAL 
of Merit. 


| The ONLY COMPANY 


WHO MANUFACTURE THE 


Diplomas from 
AMER. INSTITUTE 
For 3 Years. 


Supers 


The Desk 
Lid turns over 
upon a pivot, 
making a false 
(but equally 
comfortable), 
back for the 
seat, when only 
a Settee is re- 
quired. The 
seat may also 
be folded back, 
when the en- 
tire article oc- 
cupies but ten 
inches space. 


k® Notice the Continuous Back. 


The “STUDY,” “GEM,” ayo “ECONOMIC,” - 


LET US ESTIMATE ! 


OTHER STYLES. 


ALL COMBINE THE DESIRED QUALI TIES OF 


Strength, Convenience, Comfort, Beauty and Economy. 


The Best Schools 
Have 
Them in Use. 


National School Furniture Co., 


& 113 St., } & {™ & 115 Strate Sr., 
New York. Cuicaco. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ! 
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New Text-Books for 1875. 


1st. 


Prof. Edward Oiney’s Arithmetics. 
THE WHOLE SERIES WILL BE IN THREE BOOKS. 


Ist. The Pictorial Primary Arithmetic, - Price 35 Cts. 


150 pages. 


Dd. The Elements of Arithmetic, - - Price 85 -Cts. 


With 308 pages. Containing all that is usually embraced in our Practical Arithmetics. These books are on an 
ntirely new and original plan, and are copiously illustrated. 


Bd. The Science of Arithmetic. ax press 


The first two books of the series (which are quite sufficient fora common-school course) will be published in June 

The wonderful success of Prof. Olney’s Algebras, Geometry, Trigonometry, and Calculus have led the educa- 
onal ae to expect something unusually attractive in his newseries of Arithmetics, and in this they will not be 
isappointed. 

There is scarcely a College or Normal School in the United States that is not usixg some of Prof Olney’s 
athematical books. 


THEIR SUCCESS HAS BEEN MARVELLOUS. 


A sample set of Olney’s Primary and Elements of Arithmetic, for examination, will be sent to any Teacher on 
ceipt of 50 cents, which will just about pay the postage. 


2d. 
Olney’s Introduction to Algebra. 
The best book for Beginners ever published. One vol, 12mo, tinted paper, $1.00. 


‘ 3d. 
enson J. Lossing’s New Outline History of the United States. 
For Graded and Private Schools. The most copiously illustrated School History ever published. Price $1.25. 


Ath. 
haw’s New History of English and American Literature. 


se for School-room use by Prof. Truman J. Backus, of Vassar Female College. In large, clear type. 
ice $1.50. 


haw’s Specimens of American Literature and Literary Readef. 
Prepared by Prof. Benj. N. Martin, N. Y. University. (To accompany the New History.) Price $1.50. 


Hooker’s New Physiology. 


Revised and corrected by Prof. J. A. SEWALL, of Illinois State Normal School, Elegantly illustrated and 
inted on tinted paper. Price $1.60. 


6th. 
A Treatise on Plain and Spherical Trigonometry. 
By. Prof. C. F. R. BeLtows, of Michigan State Normal School. Price $1.50. 


7th. 
Colton’s New Series of Geographies. 


The whole subject in two books. Preliminary Development Lessons have just been added to the New In- 
bductory Geography. ‘These books are simfle, practical, and comprehensive. A striking feature is the maps, of 
hich there are three full sets: Study, Railroad, and Reference. . 


We have recently purchased Dr. WayLanp’s “ Moral Science,” “ Political 


conomy,” and “ Intellectual Philosophy ;” also Dr. JosepH HaveEn’s “ Intel- 
tual and Moral Philosophy” and Prestpent Hopxktn’s “ Moral Science.” 
Sample copies sent for examination on receipt of half-price. 
Send for our full catalogue of Text-books. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Harper’s Language 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED 


LANGUAGE PRIMER, 40 Cts. SCHOOL COMPOSITION, 50 Cts. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS, 50 Cts. PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, 75 Cts 


“The English Langange taught by practice and habit, rather than by the old process 
lifeless rales and definitions.” | | 


The publication of these Text-Books marks an era in the teaching of the English la 
guage. They give to school children, between the ages of twelve ond fifteen, a fair mastery of t 


art of writing good English for the ordinary uses of life. 


The PRIMER is designed for use in Primary and Intermediate Grade 
The LANGUAGE LESSONS is begun in the Grammar Schu 
THEIR PLACE and furnishes from two to three years’ work. F 
IN SCHOOL. The COMPOSITION succeeds the Language Lessons. 
The PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR is for use in the high¢ 
q grades of Grammar Schools and in High Schools. 


These books replace the study of technical grammar by t 
vital and practical study of language. 
POINTS OF 4 They are the only perfectly graded series of lunguag 
SUPERIORITY. books now before the public. 
the cheapest series of lanyuage books ever pub 


Though this series has been completed less than one year, it has already been adoptedf[‘h e 
wholly or in part, for use in the Public Schools of 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y.. DENVER, COL., JACKSON, MICH., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., ATLANTA, GA., NEW BEDFORD, MASS., B) 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., NATCHEZ, MISS., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO., 
BOSTON, MASS., NEWARK, N. J., GALESBURG, ILL., 
BALTIMORE, MD., MILWAUKEE, WIS., FORT WAYNE, IND., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. TERRE HAUTE, IND., LEWISTON, ME., 
HARRISBURG, PA., KALAMAZOO, MICH., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., § rhe; 
RICHMOND, VA., KEY WEST, FLA., ELIZABETH, N. J., | | 
PATERSON, N. J., MANCHESTER, N. H., CONCORD, N. H.. BW 
LOUISVILLE, KY., TRENTON, N. J., IOWA CITY, IOWA, BR 
ANN HARBOR, MICH., POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
AUGUSTA, ME., EASTON, PA., NASHVILLE, TENN., 


and in many other Cities and Towns in every part of the United States. 
The cordial welcome of these books by teachers and school officers, and their rapid av 
extensive introduction into the best schools, are conclusive evidence that they are more pra@ROW] 
tical and better adapted to school use than any other series. BROW! 
Liberal tefms for first introduction. Copies for examination, with a view to introductiog>2OW1 
sent on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue of School and College Text Books mailed free to any teacher or school offict 
on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. § Acar 
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ESTABLISHED 1848. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Dts. 
75 Cts 
CHURCH And LECTURE 
TURNITURE. ROOM 
ih SUNDAY- = SETTEES, 
CHAIRS, ETC. 
ey | Catalogue, containing illustrations of school requisites, sent on application 
high@ith stamp. 
26 GROVE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


BROWN’S GRAMMARS. 
dopfThe “OLD RELIABLE” STILL AHEAD! 


Adopted for State Uniformity. 


85., BY THE STATE BOARD OF LOUISIANA, JULY 18th, 1873. 
“ ARKANSAS, JAN. 15th, 1873. 
| ALABAMA, DEC. 14th, 1872. 
4 CALIFORNIA,JULY 12th, 1870. 
5H., The Standard Text-Books in the Public Schools of 
IEW YORK, PATERSON, CHARLESTOWN, 
BROOKLYN, RAHWAY, MOBILE, 
N.J JERSEY CITY, NASHVILLE, MONTGOMERY, 
NEWARK, ATLANTA, JACKSON, 
ELIZABETH, SAVANNAH, ST. PAUL, 


&c., &e., &c., &e. 


RROWN’S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR............... ........ Price, $1.00 
uctiofPROWN'S GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMABS.... Price, $6.25 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS 
By Henry Krippte, A.M., Superintendent of the Public Schools of New York City. 
. SPECIAL TERMS FOR IN TRODUCTION. 


WILLIAM & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, New York, 


Address 


= 9 
e pri@ROWN’S FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMM ARB 
q 
Y. 


56 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 


HOSFORD & SONS, 


SILICATE 
BOO ICA. 

For Slate or Lead Penci 

Adopted and extensively USE D 

for the last Six Years by th 


Boards of Edncatio 


New York, Philadelphi: 
many Cities, Towns, School; 
Leading Book Stores ani 
Stationerskeepthem (Staple, 
.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 

191 Fulton St., cor. Churc) 
Catalogue free, Sample to Teacher 


SPECIALTY. 


compositin Books & Stationery 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


SERMON PAPER, 


Stationery 
Of every description. 
Printing, 
Both Book and Job. 


Designing, 


For ali kinds of 


Lngraving, 


On Wood, Steel, Copper or Stone. 


Lithographing, 


Checks, School Certificates, Drafts, Bonds, 
Letter Heads, Diplomas, &c. 


Blank Books, 


Made to order or on hand. 


We believe that peculiar advantages can be given by 
our house, as all the above are done in our 
own establishment, and have our 
personal supervision. 


To parties, Schools, or Corporations gettiug wp outfits, q 


we shall be happy to extend the benefits from 
our long ewperience by furnishing esti- 
mates, deeigns, or Price- Lists. 


SILICATE 


LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and pe 
sons with common skill can make a perfect blackboar 
upon any smooth surface, which will be free from streak 
and will give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
191 FULTON ST., cor. Church St., New Yor 


Approved School Books. 


PROFESSOR SHEPHERD’S HISTORY 0 
THE ENCLISH LANCUACE, 


By Prof. Shepherd, Supt. of Schools, Baltimor: 
Md., has received the highest commendatio 
from Professor Whitney, of Yale; March, 0 
Easton; Hunt, of Princeton; Gildersleeve an‘ 
Holmes, of the University of Virginia; as th 
manageable manual which has been in so mu¢ 
request by teachers. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


PROFESSOR SHOUP’S ELEMENT’S OF AL 
CEBRA 


Has won high praise from the best judges. It 
method is new, and new and_ interesting 
matter is suggested = the discussions. 8v0 
cloth, $1.50. 


*# Mailed to teachers for examination o1 
receipt of one-half the price. Very libera 
terms for first introduction into schools an 
colleges. 


E. J. HALE & SON, Publishers, 


17 Murray Street, New York. 
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SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, &c., 


PUBLISHED BY 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


758 Broadway, New York. 


tores 
(Staple, 


Edwards’ and Webb’s Analytical Readers. 


Analytical First Reader, 28 Cents; Second Reader, 50 Cents; Third Reader, 75 Cents; Intermediate 
Reader, 80 Cents; Fourth Reader, 90 Cents; Fifth Reader, $1.25; Sixth Reader, $1.50. 


Leigh’s Analytical First Reader (Phonetic Type) 28 Cents 


McVICAR’S HAND-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC...... $ 1.50 per copy 


lackboard 


»w Yor bad COPY-BOOKS—Primary Tracing Series, $1.20 per dozen; Intermediate Series, $1.20 
per dozen ; ‘Grammar Series,’”’ $1.80 per dozen. 
WRITING PORTFOLIOS—“ Large Double,” 75 Cents per dozen; Small Double,” 50 
R S. Cents per dozen ; “Single,” 36 Cents per dozen. 
” SUPERFINE BEAK-POINTED STEEL PENS, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, per gross..... ... $1.00 
RY oO THE BOOK OF PSALMS—arranged according to the original parallelisms for Responsive Reading in 
Church, School, Social or Family Worship. Two Editions, 32mo, Limp Cloth, 30 Cents, and 16mo, 
Beveled Cloth, 70 Cents. 
timore For Terms of Introduction and further information, address 
endatio 
arch, 0 
TAINTOR, BROTHERS & Publish 
so muc 
. 7298 Broadway, New York. 
OF AL 
Established 1860. Established 1860. 
res. It ‘ 
eresting Drawing 
is. 8v0 mporter 
Imp Papers 
AND 
Of all kinds; 
10n Ol Manufactarer ALSO 
libera oF Brushes, 
Is an 
Mathematical Drawing 
Copies, 


Insiraments, 


ers, &e., &e., &e. 
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udelphix 
School 
co 
r. Chure} 
Teache 
| 
EDWARDS’ & WARREN’S ANALYTICAL SPELLER 25 Con ts 
ZELIE’S CRITICAL SPELLER 25 Cen ts 
LLO EDWARDS’ AND WEBB’S READING CHARTS gee. . $4.00 per set (mounted) : 
25.00 per set 
Cents 
KINGSBURY & GRALEY’S “HAPPY HOURS” (Schoc sic ants | 
NeW AR BROADWA' 
‘ 


INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC DRAWING. 


The following diagram shows the order and gradation of Prof. WALTER SmiTH’s System of Drawing for Public 
Schools, It will be observed that the course of instruction developes logically according to the progress of pupils ; 
and it will also be noted that the whole cost per pupil for books and cards for the first eight years of this course, or 


Prof. Walter Smith’s System 


till pupils reach the High School, is only $3.75. 


Particular attention is invited to the definite objects aimed at in this system, and the practical character of the 


instruction in the Grammar and High-School courses. 


, Primary Course. 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.00, and two series of cards at 15 cents each. 

his course is for the first three years in Primary Schools. Drawings to be 
made on slates. Cost per pu il for the course, 30 cents. 

It teaches the simplest elements. Beginning with lines and geometrical forms, it teaches the ele- 

ments of symmetrical arrangement of forms and methods of working, conventional and natural 

forms ; drawing from dictation; memory drawing, and elementary design. In short, this course 


lays the foundation. 


for the course, 45 cents. 


Intermediate Course 
Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.25, and three Drawing Books, at 15 cents each. This 
course is for the fourth year’s study. Pupils begin to draw on paper. Cost per pupil 


It reviews the Primary Course, and enlarges the instruction of each feature, and adds instruction in the elements 
ot Conventionalization. Historical Ornament, and drawing from objects by free hand. 


mental. 
FREE-HAND DIVISION. 

ment, Model and Object Drawing, and Botanical 

* Historical Styles of Decoration, and Original Design. 


Grammar Course. 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual. $3.00, and twelve Drawing Books, at 25 cents each. This course 


is for the sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th year’s study, and the drawing is both free-hand and instru- 


ost per pupil for the four years’ course, $3.00. 


The Free-hand Drawing is applied to Historical Orna- 
Analysis; and instruction is given in the leading 


INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 

In Instrumental Drawing problems are given in Plane 
Geometry, as the basis of a)] Mechanical Drawing, 
and also in Parallel and Angular Perspective. 


FREE-HAND DIVISION. 


shad., from text books and mounted cop 
Figure Drawing from mounted copies and from the cast. 
Historieal Ornament, in light and shade, from the cast. 
The same in color, from colored examples, mounted. 


mounted. 
Botanical Analysis from plants, in color. 
Applied Design, from text-booxs and mounted examples. 
scape Drawing, from examples. 


High-School Course. 
IN PREPARATION. 


This course is in a measure elective—that is, pupils should be allowed a choice of subjects. The pre- 
vious instruction prepares pupils for each branch of this course. ‘The text-books will be of the same 
size and price as those belonging to the Grammar Course. The mounted examples will be prepared 
for permanent use in the school-room. The course will comprise :— 


Model and Object Drawing in Outline, =f in light and 


Historicai Styles of Deceration contrasted, from examples 


INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 


Advanced Perspective Drawing, from text-books and > 
Mechanical Drawing, from text-books and moun ex. 
amples. 
Machine Drawing, from text-books and mounted examples. 
Architectural Drawing and Building Construction, from | — 
text-books and mounted exampies. 


Prof. Smitu’s System of Drawing has been introduced into the Public Schools of the following cities :— 


BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY, BROOKLYN, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO; Lowell, Taunton, Fitchburg, Newburyport, Lawrence, New Bedford, Salem. Wor- 
cester, Cambridge, Lynn, Semerville, Springfield, Fall River, Newton, Waltham, Mass. ; 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Columbus, Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; In- 


dianapolis, Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis, 


For full particulars in regard to this system of instruction, address 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educatienal Publiskers, 
| 


47 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 


53 and 55 John Street, NEW YORK. 


Penmanship. 

Payson, Dunton & " Scribner’ s Copy Potter & Hammond’s Writing Charts, 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Tracing Potter & Hammond’s Penmanship Ex- 
ooks, and Short Course, per doz.... 1.20 mae bs 1.00 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner's New Hanaford & Payson’s Single Entry Book- 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner's New | Hanaford & Payson’s Double and Single 
ounted 3.75 Entry 1.50 

Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Sheet Potter & Hammond’s Single and Double 

Potter & Hammond’s Copy Books, per Potter & Hammond’s High School Book. 


soe long established reputation, and universally acknowledged value of the above systems of Pen- 
and Book-keeping, render it wholly unnecessary to insert any commendation. of which we 


mansh 
could Pee volumes from the best teachers in this country. 
Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing Series. 


The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful series yet published. 
McVicar’s National Spelling Blanks. 


These books eunsite a want that has long been felt in the school-room. 
Map Drawing. 
Patterson’s Map Drawing-Book, with Model Maps, instructions and Scale, per doz....... $2.40 


This book contains two pages of Instructions, two pages of Model Maps, and twenty pages of the 
best quality of Drawing Paper. A combined Map-Drawing Scale and Rule is furnished with each book. 
: Rolph & Gillet’s re Course of Physics. 
Natural Philosophy Hand-Book, Philosophy (short course)..$ 25 
sat 2.00 | Hand- Book, Astron’y, with 17 Star Maps 1.00 
Hanson’s Latin. 
Latin Prose, with Latin and English Ovid and Vir, rel, with Latin and Eng- 
3.00 ; Cesar, with Latin and Eng. Vocabulary, 1.75 
Cicero, with Latin and Eng. Vocabulary, 1.75 
7 Crosby’s Greek. 
$2.00 | Xenophon’s Anabasis, complete.... ... 1.25 
Compendious Greek Grammar......... 1.50 ; Xenophon’s Anabasis, with Lexicon 
First Four Books Xenophon’s Anabasis, Sentential Analysis................. ee ae 
with full and complete Lexicon, just 
The reputation cunts by Prof. Crosby, as a sa profound Greek scholar, is, of itself, sufficient to in 
sure the excellence completeness of works edited by him. 
Magill’s French. 
First Lessons in French, with Vocabu- Key to French Grammar.............. 1.00 
wo eh 75 | French Reader, with Vocabulary....... 2.00 
French Grammar, with Vocabulary.... 1.50 | Prose and Poetry 2.00 


This series has already won a qcienitainis place among the text booksin this country, having been 
‘ adopted by many of our leading Colleges and High Schools. 
Discount of one-third for first introduction, and postage prepaid to Teachers for examination copies, on 
of introductory 
——— call special attention of Teachers in the various branches of study in the foregoing 
list: and particularly invite correspondence—also request the FAVOR OF CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS 


FROM ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 and 55 John Street, New York. 
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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
INOW READY. 


A IRV EK 


GRADED-SCHOOL READERS 


IPIRIMARY SIPIELLER. 


BY THOMAS W. HARVEY, A. M., | 
Author of Elementary Grammar and Practical Grammar of the English Language. 
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[P\HE Publishers take great pleasure in presenting to the educational public HARVEYW°S 

GRADED-SCHOOL READERS and PRIMARY SPELLER, and feelinso doing that 

Mr. Harvey’s long and intimate experience in the theory and practical workings of the public 
school system, and his established reputation as an author and educator, would of themselves make his 
authorship of these new works a sufficient warraaty for their publication. But the publication is made 
in further deference to tne wishes of a very large body of intelligent educators of the country, and 
after a patient and careful! consideration of methods and a preparation of material, extending over the 
last ten years. 

The grounds as urged, calling for the publication of such a series of Readers, are briefly : 

1. GRADED-SCHOOLS have changed in methods of instruction and increased in number, un- 
der the influence of advanced educational ideas acting directly and through Normal and Training 
Schools and the higher institutions of learning. 

2. This growth and development of Graded-Schools demand for them a class of text-books especially 
adapted to their peculiar requirements, if the full benefits of their methods are to be realized. 

In the preparation of this new series of Readers, the primary proposition has never been lost sight 
of, viz.: that the first aim of a School Reader is to teach READING ; and to this end the best reading 
methods, as determined by the best experience, have been incorporated in the several books. At the 
same time the very important office of the School Reader, as a vehicle of useful knowledge, has been 
steadily kept in view. The selections convey interesting and instructive information, acquaint the 
pupil with the best authors and literature of the language, and inculcate a sound and wholesome 
morality ; being, at the same time, free from all partisan or sectarian bias. 

In the mechanical features of Harvey’s Graded-School Readers, no effort or expense has been spared 
to make them the best. Isis hoped the artistic appearance of the books will recommend them as a 
standard of good taste to train and educate the youth of the land. , 

In this connection, the publishers point with especial pride and satisfaction to the illustrations of 
the series. These have been prepared for the very lessons they illustrate, and by the most skillful de- 
signers and engravers the country affords. 


SPECIAL PRICES. 
HARVEYW’S GRADED-SCHOOL READERS are complete in five books. The prices are as 


alee Retail. Introduction. Exchange. 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL FIRST READER, $ .20 $ .15 $ .10 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL SECOND READER, 45 34 23 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL THIRD READER, 60 45 30 M 
HARVEY’S GRABED-SCHOOL FOURTH READER, -90 68 45 
HARVEY'S GRADED-SCHOOL FIFTH READER, 1.15 387 58 
HARVEY’S GRADED-SCHOOL PRIMARY SPELLER, , 20 mb) 10 


SINGLE SAMPLE COPIES of Harvey’s Graded-Schol Readers and Primary Speiler will be 
sent by mail, poet. aid, for examination with a view to first introduction, on reccipt of the “ Introduc- 
tion” prices (2d column), as quoted above. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers. ® 


CINCINNATI: NEW YORK: 
137 Walnut Street. 28 Bond Street. 
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BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 


SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 


The system comprises tworecord-books for teachers’ use and three varieties of report-cards for the 
inspection of parents. These can be used either together or separately, each being complete in it- 
self. 

No. 1. * DAILY AND MONTHLY RECORD,” is a pocket daily class-book for recording Attend- 
ance, Deportment, and Recitations. It has room for the record of 100 pupils, and, by an ingenious me- 
chanical arrangement, the names are to be written but once per term, however many the particulars 
in which the record is made. Well bound in cloth. Price 75 cents per copy. 

No. 2. “MONTHLY AND YEARLY RECORD,” is a book for the permanent preservation of the 
onthly averages of No. 1; it has a ‘*Summary for the Year,” which shows at a glance the absolute 
and relative standing of the members of a classin all particulars; names need be written but once per 
year. The book is of convenient size, has 50 pages, and for a school of 100 pupils can be used for three 

ears. Extra sizes supplied for large schools. 50 pages. $1.00 per copy. 

When teachers do not mark daily recitations, but rank their scholars from oral or written monthly 
xaminations, it is the only book that need be used. 

No. 3. ‘“‘ MONTHLY YEAR-CARD,” is a report-card, with envelope, to be sent to parents monthly 
It contains the record of a pupil in Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship, and is used for a year. 

No. 4. ‘“*‘MONTHLY TERM-CARD,” differs from No. 3, in being used for a term instead of for a 
year. 

No. 5. ‘* WEEKLY TERM-CARD,” is sent to parents weekly instead of monthly. 

Nos. 3, 4,and 5. Prices, envelopes each $4.50 per hundred. 
No. 3 is especially suited to graded schools; Nos. 4 and 5, to all others. 

The system is compact, simple, convenient, and thorough, and well suited to all systems of marking 
and to schools of all kinds. 

The Publishers respectfully invite the attention of Teacher's and School Officers to the above system, 
which is believed to combine simplicity, convenience, and economy, both of labor and expense, to a 
greater degree than any other system published. 

Single copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 


COLLEGIATE 
Grammar School and Gymnasium, 


HAMILTON BUILDING, 
44 Court Street, near City Hall. 


(1849 to 1875.) 
Mathematics, Classics, Commercial 
Studies, Modern Languages, 

Drawing. 

Send for Catalogues of. References and Testimonials. _4¢9 
L. W. HART, (A. M. of Yale.) 
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NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Harper’s Language 
BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED. 


LANGUAGE PRIMER, 40 Cts. SCHOOL COMPOSITION, 50 Cts. 
LANGUAGE LESSONS, 50 Cts. PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR, 75 Cts. 


“The English Langange taught by practice and habit, rather than by the old process of 
lifeless roles and definitions.” 


The publication of these Text-Books marks an era in the teaching of the English lan- 
guage. They give to school children, between the ages of twelve ond fifteen, a fair mastery of the 
art of writing good Hnglish for the ordinary uses of life. 


PRIMER is designed for use in Primary and Intermediate Grades 
LANGUAGE LESSONS is begun in the Grammar School 

THEIR PLACE and furnishes from two to three years’ work. 
IN SCHOOL. The COMPOSITION succeeds the Language Lessons. 
The PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR is for use in the higher# 
[ grades of Grammar Schools and in High Schools. 


( These books replace the study of technical grammar by the 
| vital and practical study of language. 

POINTS OF 4 They are the only perfectly graded series of language 


SUPERIORITY. books now before the public. 
are the cheapest series of language books ever pub- 


‘lished. 


Though this series has been completed less than one year, it has already been adopted, 
wholly or in part, for use in the Public Schools of 


NEW YORK CITY, DENVER, COL., JACKSON, MICH., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., ATLANTA, GA., NEW BEDFORD, MASS., B 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., NATCHEZ, MISS., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO., 
BOSTON, MASS., NEWARE, N. J., GALESBURG, ILL., 
BALTIMORE, MD., MILWAUKEE, WIS., FORT WAYNE, IND., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. ‘TERRE HAUTE, IND., LEWISTON, ME., 
HARRISBURG, PA., KALAMAZOO, MICH., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., The 
RICHMOND, VA., KEY WEST, FLA., ELIZABETH, N. J., ; 
PATERSON, N. J., MANCHESTER, N. H., CONCORD, N. H., ) 
, LOUISVILLE, EKY., TRENTON, N.J., IOWA CITY, IOWA, B 
ANN HARBOR, MICH., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., NEW BRUNSWICE, N. J., 
AUGUSTA, ME., EASTON, PA., NASHVILLE, TENN., 


and in many other Cities and Towns in every part of the United States. 

The cordial welcome of these books by teachers and school officers, and their rapid and 
extensive introduction into the best schools, are conclusive evidence that they are more prac- F 
tical and better adapted to school use than any other series. : 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination, with a view to introduction, 
sent on receipt of half the retail price. 

Catalogue of School and College Text Books mailed free to any teacher or school officer 
on application. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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BSTABLISHED 1848. 


OBERT PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


CHURCH And LECTURE 
URNITURE. \ ROOM 
SUNDA Y-  SETTEES, 
SCHOOL CHAIRS, ETC. 


Catalogue, containing illustrations of school requisites, sent on application 


GROVE STREET. 


NEW YORK. 


Address 


BROWN’S GRAMMARS. 


Adopted for State Uniformity. — 


BY THE STATE BOARD OF LOUISIANA, JULY 18th, 1873. . 
ARKANSAS, JAN. 15th, 1873. 
ALABAMA, DEC. 14th, 1872. 
CALIFORNIA, JULY 12th, 1870. 


The Standard Text-Books in the Public Schools of 


PATERSON, CHARLESTOWN, 
BROOKLYN, RAHWAY, MOBILE, 
JERSEY CITY, NASHVILLE, MONTGOMERY, 
NEW ARE, ATLANTA, JACKSON, 
ELIZABETH, SAVANNAH, 8ST. PAUL, 
&e., &c., &e. 


ROWN’S FIRST LINES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR Price, 45 cents. 
ROWN’S INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR Price, $1.00 
ROWN’S GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS Price, $6.25 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS 
By Henry Kippie, A.M., Superintendent of the Public Schools of New York City. 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, New York. 
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HOSFORD & SONS, 


56 CEDAR ST.. NEW YORK. 


dopted 
for the last Six Years by the 


Boards of Education 


SPECIALTY. 


{Composition Books & Stationery 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


|JSERMON PAPER, 


Stationery 


Of every description. 


Printing, 


Both Book and Job. 


Designing, 


For all kinds of 


Lngraving, 


On Wood, Steel, Copper or Stone, 


Lithographing, 
Checks, School Certificates, Drafts, Bonds, 
Letter Heads, Diplomas, &c. 


Blank Books, 


Made to order or on hand. 


We believe that peculiar advantages can be given by 
our house, as all the above are done in our 7 
own establishment, and have owr 
personal supervision . 


To parties, Schools, or Corporations getting up outfite, 
we shall be happy to extend the benefits from 
our long ewperience by furnishing estt- 
mates, deeigns, or Prios-Lists. 


It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and per 
sons with common skill can make a perfect blackboard 
upon any smooth surface, which will be free from streaks 
and will give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N. Y. Silicate Book State Co., 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
{91 FULTON ST., cor. Church St., New York. 


Approved School Books. 


PROFESSOR SHEPHERD’S HISTORY OF 
THE ENCLISH LANQUACE, 


By Prof. Shepherd, Supt. of Schools, Baltimore 
Md., has received the highest commendation 
from Professor Whitney, of Yale; March, 0 
Easton ; Hunt, of Princeton; Gildersleeve ani 
Holmes, of the University of Virginia; as thé 
manageable manual which has been in so muct 
request by teachers. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


PROFESSOR SHOUP’S ELEMENT’S OF AL 
-CEBRA 


Has won high praise from the best judges. It 
method is new, and new and _ interesting 
matter is suggested in the discussions. 8v0 
cloth, $1.50. 


*.* Mailed to teachers for examination 01 
receipt of one-half the price. Very libera 
terms for first introduction into schools ané 
colleges. 


d. HALE & SON, Publishers, 


17 Murray Street, New York. 


— 00K SLATES 
For Slate or Lead Pencil 
BOOK! New York, Philadelphia, 
| many Towns, Schools. 
Leading k Stores and 
| Stationerskeepthem _( ‘tapie,) 
SLOSS | N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 
191 Fulton St., cor. Church, 
| Catalogue free, Sample to Teachers 
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SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS, 


TAINTOR BROTHERS CO.. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


Edwards’ and Webb’s Analytical Readers. 

Analytical First Reader, 28 Cents; Second Reader, 50 Cents; Third Reader, 75 Cents; Intermediate 
Reader, 80 Cents; Fourth Reader, 90 Cents; Fifth Reader, $1.25; Sixth Reader, $1.50. 
Leigh’s Edition, Analytical First Reader (Phonetic Type) 


EDWARDS’ & WARREN’S ANALYTICAL SPELLER 
EDWARDS’ AND WEBB’S READING CHARTS $4.00 per set (mounted) 


McVICAR’S HAND-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC 
TEST EXAMPLE CARDS 
* EXAMPLE FRAME AND CHARTS 


FELLOW’S FIRST STEPS IN GRAMMAR........ cence 
KINGSBURY & GRALEY’S “HAPPY HOURS” (School Music) 


ELLSWORTH’S BOOK-KEEPING aes, $1.50 per copy 
* COPY-BOOKS—Primary Tracing Series, $1.20 per dozen; Intermediate Series, $1.20 
per dozen ; ‘‘Grammar Series,’ $1.80 per dozen. 
WRITING PORTFOLIOS—“ Large Double,” 75 Cents per dozen; ‘‘ Small Double,’ 50 
Cents per dozen; ‘* Single,’’ 36 Cents per dozen. 
“ SUPERFINE BEAK-POINTED STEEL PENS, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, per gross 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS—arranged according to the original parallelisms for Responsive Reading in 
Church, School, Social or Family Worship. Two Editions, 32mo, Limp Cloth, 30 Cents, and 16mo, 


Beveled Cloth, 70 Cents. 
For Terms of Introduction and further information, address 


TAINTOR, BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


798 Broadway, New York. 


Established 1860. Established 1860. 
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_ Prof. Walter Smith’s System 
INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC 


The following diagram shows the order and gradation of Prof. WALTER SmitH’s System of Drawing for Public 
Schools. It will be observed that the course of instruction developes logically according to the progress of pupils ; 
and it will also be noted that the whole cost per pupil for books and cards for the first eight years of this course, ar 


till pupils reach the High School, is only $3.75. 
Particular attention is invited to the definite objects aimed at in this system, and the practical character of the 


instruction in the Grammar and High-School courses. 


Primary Course. 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.00, and two series of cards at 15 cents each. 
his course is for the first three years in Primary Schools. Drawings to be 


made on slates. Cost per pupil for the course, 30 cents. 

It teaches the simplest elements. Beginning with lines and geometrical forms, it teaches the ele- 
ments of symmetrical arrangement of forms and methods of working, conventional and natural 
forms ; drawing from dictation; memory drawing, and elementary design. In short, this course 
lays the foundation. tee 


Intermediate Course. 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.25, and three Drawing Books, at 15 cents each. This 
course is for the fourth year’s study. Pupils begin to draw on paper. Cost per pupil 
for the course, 45 cents. . 


It reviews the Primary Course, and enlarges the instruction of each feature, and adds instruction in the elements 
ot Conventionalizatien. Historical Ornament, and drawing from objects by free hand. 


Grammar Course. 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual. $3.00. and twelve Drawing Books, at 25 cents each. This course 
is for the sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th year’s study, and the drawing is both free-hand and instru- 
mental. Cost per pupil for the four years’ course, $3.00. 


FREE-HAND DIVISION. | INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 


The Free-hand —s is applied Historical Orna- In Instrumental Drawing problems are given in Plane 
ment, Model and Object Drawing, and Botanical Geometry, as the basis of al] Mechanical Drawing, 
Analysis; and instruction is given in the leading and also in Parallel and Angular Perspective. 


Historical Styles of Decoration, and Original Design. 


| 
High-School Course. 


IN PREPARATION. 


This course is in a measure elective—that is, pupils should be allowed a choice of subjects. The pre- 
vious instruction prepares pupils for each branch of this course. ‘The text-books will be of the same 
size and price as those belenging to the Grammar Course. The mounted examples will be prepared 
for permanent use in the school-room. The course will comprise :— 


FREE-HAND DIVISION. INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. - 


Model and Object Drawing in Outline, and in light and Advanced ~_ Drawing, from text-books and obj 

shade books and mounted Mechanical Drawing, from text-books and ae 

Figure Drawing from mounted copies and from the cast. amples. : ‘+ 

Historical Ornament, in light and shade, from the cast. Machine Drawing, from text-books and mounted examples. 

The same in color, from colored examples, mounted. Architectural Drawing and Building Construction, 

— Styles of Deceration contrasted, from examples text-books and mounted examples. 
moun . 

Betanical Analysis from plants, in color. 

Applied Design, from text-booxs and mounted examples. 

Landscape Drawing, from examples. 


Prof. Smitu’s System of Drawing has been introduced into the Public Schools of the following cities :— 
BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY, BROOKLYN, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO ; Lowell, Taunton, Fitchburg, Newburyport, Lawrence, New Bedford, Salem. Wor- 
cester, Cambridge, Lynn, Somerville, Springfield, Fall River, Newton, Waltham, Mass. ; 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Columbus, Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis, . 


For full particulars in regard to this system of instruction, address 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Art and Educational Publishers, 47 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
(Late Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 
53 and 55 John Street, NEW YORK. 
Penmanship. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Potter & Hammond’s Writing Charts, 
ooks, per doz $1.80 per set 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Tracing Potter & Hammond’s Penmanship Ex- 
ooks, and Short Course, per doz.... 1.20 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s New Hanaford & Payson’s Single Entry Book- 
anual of Penmanship keepin 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner's New Hanaford & Payson’s Double and Single 


ounted Tablets Entry 1.50 
Potter & Hammond’s Single and Double 


Entry Book-keeping 1.15 
Potter & Hammond’s Copy Books, per Potter & Hammond’s High School Book. 
doz 1.80 keeping 1.25 
The long established reputation, and universally acknowledged value of the above systems of Pen- 
manship and Book-keeping, render it wholly unnecessary to insert any commendation. of which we 
could fnrnish volumes from the best teachers in this country. 
Bartholomew's Industrial Drawing Series. 
Primary Cards, three sets, each 
Industrial Drawing Books, in 10 Nos., per 2.40 
Guide to Industrial Series (in press) 
The most comprehensive, practical, and beautiful series yet published. 


McVicar’s National Spelling Blanks. 


These books supply a want that has long been felt in the school-room. 
Map Drawing. 
Patterson’s Map Drawing-Book, with Model Maps, instructions and Scale, per doz 


This book contains two pages of Instructions, two pages of Model Maps, and twenty pages of the 
best quality of Drawing Paper. A combined Map-Drawing Scale and Rule is furnished with each book. 


: ‘Rolph & Gillet’s Cambridge Course of Physics. 
Natural Philosophy $2.00 | Hand-Book, Philosophy (short course)..$ 1.25 
1 


Chemistry 2.00 Hand-Book, Chemistry 
Astronomy 2.00 | Hand-Book, Astron’y, with 17 Star Maps 1.00 


Hanson's Latin. 
Latin Prose, with Latin and English Ovid and Vi 
Vocabulary $3.00 
Latin Poetry ’ 


Crosby's Greek. 
Greek Grammar $2.00 | Xenophon’s Anabasis, complete 
Compendious Greek Grammar , Xenophon’s Anabasis, with Lexicon 
Greek Lessons Notes, & 
Greek Tables Lexicon to Anabasis 
First Four Books Xenophon’s Anabasis, Sentential Analysis 
with full and complete Lexicon, just 
issued 2.00 
The reputation uired by Prof. Crosby, as a profound Greek scholar, is, of itself, sufficient to in 
sure the excellence and completeness of works ted by him. 
Magill’s French. 


First Lessons in French, with Vocabu- Key to French Grammar 
$ 75 | French Reader, with Vocabulary 


. 1.50 | Prose and Poetry 


This series has already won a prominent place among the text booksin this country, having been 
adopted by many of our leading Colleges and High Schools. 


Wilson’s Treatise on Punctuation 
Discount of one-third for first introduction, and postage prepaid to Teachers for examination copies, on 
of introductory 
e publishers call special attention of Teachers in the various branches of study in the foregoing 
list; and particularly invite correspondence—also request the FAVOR OF CATALOGUES AND CIRCULARS 


FROM ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
53 and 55 John Street, New York. 


rgil, with Latin and Eng- 
atin and Eng. Vocabulary, 1.75 7 
‘cero, with Latin and Eng. Vocabulary, 1.75 
) 


HENRY 


Flatbush Avenue, near Park Place, 


BROOKLYN. 


PLUMBING, 


GAS AND STEAM FITTING 


in all its branches. 


HEATING and VENTILATION 


of School-Houses, Churches and Dwellings a Specialty. 


IMPROVED 


STEAM AND HOT-AIR APPARATUS 


supplied at short notice. 


A CORPS of EFFICIENT and RELIABLE MECHANICS 


always on Hand for repairs, &c., &c. 
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DODD & MEAD 


E. P. ROE’S NEW STORY. 


FROM JEST TO HARNHKHST. 


By Rev. E. P. Rog, author of ** Barriers,” “* What Can She Do?” *“* Chestnut Burr,’ &c., Large 12 mo, $1.75 


_ This story possesses all the elements of popularity which have given such great success to 
this author’s works, nearly forty-five thousand of his previous stories having been sold in the 
short time they have been before the public. 


REV. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. 


DAILY THOUGHTS. 


Readings for Every Day in the year. By Rev. T. Dewrrr TALMAGE, D. D., of Brooklyn. Large 12 mo, $2. 
This volume, somewhat on the plan of ‘‘ Merning and Evening Exercises,” has all the pe- 
culiar characteristics of this most popular preacher and writer, and will be sure of a large 


demand. 


A NEw VOLUME. 


COLUMBUS. 


Being Volume X. of ‘“* American Pioneers and Patriots.’”’” By J.S.C. ABBorr. Fully Illustrated. $1.50. 
This volume possesses more than the usual charm of this popular writer, and is certain to 
be one of the most popular of the series. 
VOLUMES OF THE SERIES : 


ABBOTT'S AMERICAN PiONEERS AND PATRIOTS. 


DANIEL BOONE, PAUL JONES, 
MILES STANDISH, LA SALLE, 

DE SOTO, CAPT. KIDD, 
PETER STUYVESANT, DAVID CROCKETT, 
KIT CARSON, COLUMBUS, 


WASHINGTON (in press). 
All uniform in style. Price per vol. $1.50. 


THE NEW ELSIE BOOK. 


HLSIE’'S WOMANHOOD. 


A Sequel to “‘ Elsie Dinsmore,” “ Elsie’s Holidays,” and “ Elsie’s Girlhood.” By MARTHA FINLAY. 16 
mo, Illustrated, $1.50. 
*.* Nearly thirty thousand have been sold of the previous volume of this popular series. 


BROUGHT HOME. 


By HespA StRetTTON. 16mo. Uniform with ‘A Double Story.” $1.25. 


EVERY-DAY FACTS FOR EVERY-DAY LIFE. 


A book for the Household. 12 mo. $1.50. 
A new collection of Useful Receipts, General Information and Facts for Every-Day Refer- 
ence, alphabetically arranged and thoroughly indexed. 


CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. 


1 vol., 2 vo. reduced to $1.50. | 
This is the well-known Edition formerly published in Boston. 


DODD & MEAD, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


WILL PUBLISH SEPTEMBER 25 : 
3 
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Greenteaf's Mathematics. SILICATE 


| PARKER’S EXERCISES IN Kt 
Ss 


SOMPOSITION, 
I EAD or SLATE PENCIL. 


and other popular school books, 
Sold at all School Book and Stationery 


Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT 8S. DAVIS & CO, 


Greenleaf’s Arithmetics 


Have long maintained their position as 


THE LEADING SERIES OF THE COUNTRY. 


GREENLEAF’S BOOKS 
are celebrated for 


An Excellent Selection of Examples, 
Conciseness and Clearness of Rules. 
Practical and Orderly Arrangement, 
Common-Sense Treatment of Practical Subjects, 
Durability of Manufacture. 


The success and popularity of Greenleaf's Series are ¥ 
without parallel. 
ORLANDO LEACH, Agent, 
With Baker, Pratt & Co., 
142 and 144 GRAND ST., 
NEW YORK. | 
THe 
c 4} J 
UTILITY 
Adjustable ‘Table 
A Genuine Household Treasure. w 
Adjustable in height to suit any person or purpose, and capable of being folded ina S 
moment ; of great value in the Library and in the rooms of Students at College, Seminary or 
Private School ; also, invaluable as a Lady’s Work Table for Cutting and Basting. For 
Invalid’s use nothing canbe more perfect. To Children for study or play the greatest Seury. a 


Tables for Games a specialty, inlaid with Chess and Cribbage Boards, made in great variety of 
style, size, shape and price. ~ 


A Liberal Discount made on Orders from Over 500 MILES. Expressage prepaid for iess 
distance. Special Rates to Ciubs. : 


™ Send for Circular, and quote BROOKLYN JOURNAL O 
FEDUCATION. 


Lambie & Sargent, 


SoLE PROPRIETORS & MANUFACTURERS, 


793 Broadway, N. Y, 
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BSTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


26 GROVE STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


And LECTURE 
| FURNITURE. ROOM 

SUNDAY- SETTEES, 

SCHOOL CHAIRS, ETC. 
containing ilustrations of school requisites, sent on application 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, 


Matting, etc., Very Cheap, at the old place, 


{i2 Fulton Street, New York 


Side Entrance. Goods sent to any part of the country free of charge. Send for a Price List. 
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Prof. Walter Smith’s System 


The following diagram shows the order and gradation of Prof. WALTER SmitH’s System of Drawing, for Public 
It will be observed that the course of instruction developes logically according to the progress of pupils ; 
and it will also be noted that the whole cost per pupil for books and cards for the first eight years of this course, or 
till pupils reach the High School, is only $3.75. 
Particular attention is invited to the definite objects aimed at in this system, and the practical character of the 
instruction in the Grammar and High-School courses. 


Primary Course. 


rising Teachers’ Manual, $1.00, and two series of cards at 15 cents each. 

his course is for the first three years in Primary Schools. Drawings to be 

made on slates. Cost per pupil for the course, 30 cents. 

It teaches tbe simplest elements. Beginning with lines and geometrical forms, it teaches the ele- 
ments of symmetrical arrangement of forms and methods of working, conventional and natural 
forms; drawing from dictation; memory drawing, and elementary desi . In short, this course 
lays the foundation. 


| 


Com 


4 
Intermediate Course. 
Comprising Teachers’ Manual, $1.25, and three Drawing Books, at 15 cents each. This 
course is for the fourth year’s study. Pupils begin to draw on paper. Cost per pupil 
for the course, 45 cents. : ; 


It reviews the Primary Ceurse, and enlarges the instruction of each feature, and adds instruction in the elements 
of Conventionalization. Historical Ornament, and drawing from objects by free hand. 


Grammar Course. 


mental. Cost per pupil for the four years’ course, $3.00. 


Historical Styles of Decoration, and Original Design. 


Comprising Teachers’ Manual. $3.00 and twelve Drawing Books, at 25 cents each. This course 
is for the sth, 6th, 7th, and 8th year’s study, and the drawing is both free-hand and instru- 


FREE-HAND DIVISION. | INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 
The Free-hand Drawing is applied to Hist~rical Orna- In Instrumental] Drawing problems are given in Plane 
ment, Model and Object Drawing, and Botanical Geometry, as the basis of all Mechanica] Drawing, 
Analysis; and instruction is given in the leading ai and also in Parallel and Angular Perspective. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC DRAWING. 


High-School Course. 


IN PREPARATION. 


Historieal Ornament, in light and shade, from the cast. 

The same in color, from colored examples, mounted. 

peso ok Styles of Deceration contrasted, from examples text-books and mounted examptes. 
moun . 

Botanical Analysis from plants, in color. 

Applied Design, from text-booxs and mounted examples. 

Landscape Drawing, from examples. 7 


This course is in a measure elective—that is, pupils should be allowed a choice of subjects. The pre- 
vious instruction prepares pupils for each branch of this course. The text-books will be of the same 
size and price as those belonging to the Grammar Course. The mounted examples will be prepared 


for permanent use in the school-room. The course will comprise :— : tt 
}FREE-HAND DIVISION. INSTRUMENTAL DIVISION. 
4 Model and Object Drawing in Outline, and in light and Advanced Perspective Drawing, from text-books and objects. 
shac:, from text books and mounted 7 \° Mechanicat Drawing, from text-books and mounted ex- 
re Drawing from mounted copies and from the cast. amples. 


Machine Drawing, from text-books and mounted examples. 
Architectural Drawing and Building Construction, from 


Art and itl Publishers, 


Prof. Smiru’s System of Drawing has been introduced into the Public Schools of the following cities :— 


For full particulars in regard to this system of instruction, address 


L. PRANG & CO. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY, BROOKLYN, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO; Lowell, Taunton, Fitchburg, Newburyport, Lawrence, New Bedford, Salem. Wor- 
cester, Cambridge, Lynn, Somerville, Springfield, Fall River, Newton, Waltham, Mass.; 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Columbus, Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis, 


47 FRANKLIN ST7., BOSTON. 
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Greenleaf's Mathematics. 


PARKER’S EXERCISES IN 
COMPOSITION, 


and other popular school books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO, 


Greenleaf’s Arithmetics 


Have long maintained their position as 


THE LEADING SERIES OF THE COUNTRY. 


GREENLEAF’S BOOKS 
are celebrated for 


An Excellent Selection of Examples, 
Conciseness and Clearness of Rules. 
‘ Practical and Orderly Arrangement, 
Common-Sense Treatment of Practical Subjects, 
Durability of Manufacture. 


The success and popularity of Greenleaf’s Series are 
without parallel. 


ORLANDO LEACH, Agent, 
With Baker, Pratt & Co., 
142 and 144 GRAND ST., 
NEW YORK. - 


SILICATE 


I EAD or SLATE PENCIL. 


Sold at all School Book and Stationery 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. \ 


191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


Book Slate 


style, size, shape and price. 


THE 


UTILITY 


A Liberal Discount made on Orders from Over 500 MILES. 
distance. Special Rates to Ciubs. 


Send for Circular, and quote BROOKLYN JOURNAL OF 


Lambie & Sargent, 


SoLE PROPRIETORS & MANUFACTURERS, 


793 Broadway, N. Y, 


Adjustable in height to suit any person or purpose, and capable of being folded ina 
moment ; of great value in the Library and in the rooms of Students at College, Seminary or 
Private School ; also, invaluable as a Lady’s Work Table for Cutting an 
Invalid’s use nothing can be more perfect. To Children for study or play the greatest luxury. 
Tables for Games a specialty, inlaid with Chess and Cribbage Boards, made in great variety of 


Basting. For 


Expressage prepaid for less 
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| ** invaluable Class-Room or Library.’’ 
| JU sT RHADY, 
| Trimble’s Chart of General Literature, 


A Chart of Ancient and Modern Literature, showing at a glance the prominent contempo- 
rary writers of all nations, in chronological order, together with the main features in the his- 
tory of general literature, by - 

E, J. TRIMBLE, of Swarthmore College. 


“ Excellent in all respects. I cordial!y recommend it not only to Colleges and Academies, 
but to the libraries of scholarly men and to.every household of culture.”—Dr. H. Coppee, Prest. 
Lehigh University. 

“ Having found it to stand that only sure criterion of such work—the sure test of the daily 
drill of the class-room—I most cordially recommend it as a valuable auxiliary to all instructors 
in literature.”—Zdward H. Magill, Prest. Swarthmore College. 

“Both in regard to the general plan, and the execution in detail, it leaves, in my opinion, 
scarcely anything to be desired. "—F. Thomas (Author Biog. Dict'y, etc., etc.) 

“ I hope to see it, widely used in American schools.”—Z. G. Northorp, Sec. Board of Educa- 
tion, Conn. 

“A teacher of the right sort ought certainly to find it a very valuable aid in instruction.” — 
A. D. White, Prest. Cornell University. 


Prepared for wall purposes, 54 1-2x120 inches, mounted and varnished, with rollers - -- $15.00 
Or, for use of pupils, private use or library, bound in book form, folio cloth - - - - - $3.60 

Descriptive circulars with full particulars sent on application to the publishers, who will 
make liberal terms for the purpose of examination and introduction. 


J. M. & CO., Publishers, 


723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HOME AND SCHOOL: 


a A MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF 
-~ POPULAR EDUCATION. 


(Beautifully Lllustrated.) 


THE VOLUME FOR 1875 contains Illustrated Papers on the costumes of di- 
vers peoples, theirmanners and customs, modes of travel, buildings, the fauna 
and flora of the countries of the world; ete. 

Illustrated Papers on Natural Illustrated Paperson Physical Geography, 


ted Stories for Children (to aloud to good pupils). 
lle Illustrated Incidents of Note in History. 


pe a articles—Scientific, Technical, or concerning Methods of Teaching. 
ub 


AM ine for Teachers, having no rival in its peculiar field. 


$1.50. Specimen Copies, 10 Cen 
Ore at wed with al other respecta table publications. “Heachers and others wishing to 


1 
subscribe for Bdcoational, Nae or “Scientific Journals, for 1876, will find it to their interest to do so 


through HoME AND SCHOOL, 
*,* The Home AND ScHoOL PREMIUM LIST is the largest ever offered to the Asneriinn public. 


Premiums ra ng in value from $2 to $2,000 are given to those who get up Clubs of 
mium List and Specimen Copy. Address 


JOHN 8. MORTON & 00., 156 and 158 West Main 8t., Louisville, Ky. 


‘MISFIT CARPETS. 


Good cual hand all Misfit English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain Carpets, Oil Cloths, 


Matting, etc., Very Cheap, at the old place, 


112 Fulton Street, New York 


Side Entrance. Goods sent to any part of the country free of charge. Send for a Price List. 
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A THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 
IN TEN MINUTES ONCE A DAY. 


UMULATIVE EXERCISE, popularly known as ‘‘ THE HEALTH-LIFT” or “LIFTING CORE,” 


improving the Health, will mended by leading Physicians to 
pouble the Actual 
tremgth in three months ;— 
cupies only Ten Minutes 
nce a day ;—furnishes a safer and 
ore valuable mode of Physical 

than the gymnasium ; 
is adapted to both Ladies and 
;emtlemen, requiring no change 


those suffering from want of tone 
and vigor, or from Dyspepsia and 
other forms of INDIGESTION, or from 
various diseases of the Nervous 
SystTem, or from the class of ailments 
caused by torpor or congestion of the 
Liver—in short, it is Warmly 
Approved by the Medical 
Profession as the most 
Efficient, Safe, and Sim- 
ple means of preventing 
Diseases arising from 
Sedentary Habits. 


dress ;—does not fatigue nor ex- 
aust, but, by Equalizing and 
mproving the Circulation 
f the Blood, refreshes and 


mvigorates ;—and is daily recom- 


THE RATIONALE OF LIFTING. 


IFTING is a system of harmonious and simultaneous exercise of the whole 
body. Every muscle is brought into use at once, and each in proportion to 

its relative strength. And so connected are the vital organs with the muscular 
tissue of the body, that when all the muscles act simultaneously and harmoniously 
the organs themselves receive their appropriate amount of exercise. So distributed 
is this effort that there is no danger of injurious strain or rupture. It strengthens 
the weak organs, and expels disease by a gradual, co-operative exercise of the 
whole body. The strength of the body is augmented and equalized, the weak 
parts are built up, disease is expelled, and the individual becomes uniformly strong, 
and consequently healthy. It develops power chiefly at the vital centers. Allthe 
voluntary and respiratory muscles are brought into harmonious play, expanding the 
chest, augmenting the breathing capacity, aerating the blood, equalizing the cir 
culation, warming the extremities, and thus vitalizing every part; and by de- 
termining action and. circulation 
to the whole surface, increases 


the relative amount of blood in 
the extreme capillary vessels, 


icaibiclli the nutrition of every 
organ. When these reasons are fully understood, the fact will not be surprising that many persons have more than doubled their 
strength in three months by the simple process of lifting. 

Itis a true exercise, a correct developing agency, a safe method of cure. It is an equalizer and invigorator— a reconstructor 
of the tissues of the body and brain. Itinvokes all hygienic agencies, especially pure air, pure water, healthful food, sun, air, and 
water baths, abundant sleep, rest, and recreation. It increases the healthy action of the brain correspordingly with that of the 
body. “All the elements of a perfect manhood are increased, including not only intellectual vigor, but moral power and social purity. 
For as certainly as disease favors an abnormal condition of the mind as well as the body, so surely does an increase of health and 
strength become a promoter of virtue. In a word, it puts a man in possession of himself. 
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NOTABLE WORKS FOR SCHOOLS, 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. By Edward S. Morse, Ph.D. 
YOUMAN’S NEW CHEMISTRY. In advance of all others. 
PRIMERS OF HISTORY. By the best writers. 

KRUSI’S ADVANCED DRAWING. Shading and landscape. 
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STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 


Our list embraces over 300 Volumes, representing every department of study. Among them are the 
following popular works: 


Cornell's Geographies. 


Quackenbos’s New Arithmetics, Histories, and 
Grammars. 


Youman’s Botanical Series. 


Harkness’s Latin Series, etc. 
New Descriptive Catalogue mailed on receipt of six cents for postage. 
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A NOTABLE AND WORTHY EXHIBITION, 


THE LARGEST, COSTLIEST AND GRANDEST OIL PAINTING 
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THE SIEGE OF PARIS. 


An imposing Historical Pageant, illustrating one of the most momentous events in Modern History, 
covering 20,000 feet of canvas. Full of Grandeur, Beauty and Instruction. 


Valuable to Teachers, Indispensable to Students. 
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TO EDUCATORS. 


The Exhibitor desires that every Teacher and advanced Pupil, within a practicable distance of 
New York, may have an opportunity of seeing this master-piece of Historical and Illusive Art, it 
being the only photographically-correct presentation of the Panoply of War on a larger scale ever ex- 
hibited in America. 

Special arrangements will be made with Teachers and their schools and classes, by which a view of 
the +* Siege of Paris’’ may be had upon terms which will be found satisfactory. The Management as- 
sures those interested in Art and Historical Education, that no more instructive or pleasurable excur- 
sion than this can be had—particularly for the Winter Season. 

@ The Colosseum is open throughout the day and evening, but excursions are best arranged for the 
day exhibitions. 

For further particulars, please address 


AMOS C. TORREY, 
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‘(FAIRLY WITHOUT A RIVAL. ’’===Congregationalist. 


THE MOST EMINENT AUTHORS OF THE DAY, SUCH AS HON. 

Mo, W. E. Gladstone, Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Huxley, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 

‘ ter, Prof. Tyndall, BR. A. Proctor, Francis Power Cobbe, The Duke 

of Argyll, Jas. A. Froude, Mrs. Muloch, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Thack- 
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warmest support of the best men and journals of the country, and has met with constants: increasing 
success. Having recently absorbed its younger competitor, ** EVERY SATURDAY,” it is now 
without a rival in its special field. { 


Aweekly magazine of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly, Sores four large volumes. It presents in 
an we geen form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness} owing to its weekly issue, 
and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political 
Information, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. : 


During the coming year, the serial and short stories of the 
LEADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 


will be given, together with an amount, “napproached by any other periodical in the world, of 
the best literary and scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the above-named, and many other. 
oremost living Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, representing every department of 
Cnowledge and Progress. 
The ance of THE LivinG AGE to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
COMPLETE complication of an indispensable current literature—indispensable because it embraces the 


productions of 

THE ABLEST LIVIN? WRITERS 
in - branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics—is sufficiently indicated by the following re- 
cen 


OPINIONS. 


“Ought to find a place in every American Home.”—N.Y. Times. / 4 
single publication can there be found so much of sterling literary excellence.””—N. 
vening 
“Tt reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the civilized world,upon all topics of living in- 
terest.”’— Inquirer. 
. ‘* Wherever there is culture and breadth of view it is appreciated, and the more it is sresowates the 
higher will rise the tone of American literature and the taste of American readers.” icago Inter- 


n. 

‘* The best of all our eclectic publications.’’—The Nation, New York. 

“* And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.”—The Advance. Chicago. 
whee pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of entertainment and instruction.”—Hon. Robert C. 
rop. 

“The best periodical in America.”’—Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the day.”—N. Y. Tribune. ' 

“ With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that is imvortant in the literature, history, 
politics and science of the day.”’—The Methodist, N. Y. : 

* The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the finest poetry of the English language, are here 
gathered together.’’—/llinois State Journal. : 

; “Its publication in weekly numbers gives to it agreat advantage over its monthly contemporaries in 
the spirit and freshness of its contents.”’—The Pacifle, San Francisco. 

* It is the only compilation that presents witha satisfactory completeness, as well as_ freshness, the 
best literature of the almost innumerable and generally inaccessible Euro»ean quarterlies, monthlies 
and weeklies—a literature embracing the productions of the ablest writers living. It is. therefore, indis- 
pensable to every one who desires a thorough compendium of all that isadmirable and noteworthy in the literary 
world.’’— Boston Post. 

** Tt has no equal in any country.”—Philadeiphia Press. 

‘“‘ PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. Volume begins January 1. New subscribers 


remitting now will receive the intervening numbers gratis. 
LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


Club Prices for the Best. Home and Foreign Literature. 


“ Possessed of Tae Livina AGE and one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a subseriber ’ 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 
For $10.50 THe Lrvine AGE and either one of the American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar, 
, the LIVING AGE and 


or Appleton’s Jour, weekly), will be sent fora year, both tpuid ; or, for $9. 
St. Nich ; 
Address as above. 
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